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LAMB VERSUS ELEMENTS 

THE voice of my Aunt Louisa, still strident but verg- 
ing rapidly on the tone of injured martyrdom, was 
ringing behind me as I popped out of the kitchen door 
and went through the path by the celery bed as if shot 
from a gun. At the wood-pile by the cowshed the tones 
were distinctly audible, but at this safe point my head- 
way had lost its momentum, and it dwindled still further 
as I caught sight of Uncle Peter and the hired man at 
the bar-post of the cattle-yard, where I reached a full 
stop and began to curse the day I was born. 

And in this manly art I can say in all modesty that 
my efforts were hardly those of an amateur, for both 
Uncle Peter and the hired man, who had been my prin- 
cipal tutors, listened in tolerant approval. The former 
showed this by smiling in a mumbling senility which 
brought his one front tooth well into the foreground, while 
the latter, as befitted one of more active frame, displayed 
his acquiescence by joining my song in a sort of nasal minor, 
directed ostensibly at a cow which he was endeavoring to 
hurry into the barn-yard, but which, after the manner of its 
kind, evaded his every effort with a swooping and mild-eyed 
deftness until the efficacy of stones was added to the in- 
adequacy of language and the creature quietly ambled 



THE LADDER 

But in addition to my ethical disapproval of our 
heating - system I had other reasons for a slight ill tem- 
per on this otherwise beautiful day of April in the year 
eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, for the latter part 
of the afternoon had been mentally reserved for the 
companionship of my chosen ally Tommy Hannifan, the 
son of the Wagners' coachman, who had gained a re- 
spite after what was for him an unusual term of employ- 
ment — one week — and who had already notified me that 
our afternoon could be profitably spent together. 

Thus, when I had stacked up the very slightest amount 
of wood which would warrant a rest I mopped my brow 
with very labored fatigue and stood up to survey the 
landscape with deep disapproval. 

From an artistic point of view the landscape which I 
had to survey was a highly commendable one. A deep 
circle of mild blue hills reached clear around the knoll 
on which stood our farm, while farther away and above 
them rose the lighter blue of the mountains, a blue so 
faint that on clear days the mountains could hardly be 
distinguished from clouds and on misty days they could 
not be seen at all. To the west the immediate hills were 
covered with woods, suggesting to my present mood 
only innumerable and inexhaustible wood-piles; but to the 
east lay meadows and pastures surrounding the little 
village of Babel, beyond which the hills rose again, this 
time divided by straggling stone walls into a checker- 
board of fields, plowed and unplowed, each one of which 
reflected a different color as it mounted up to the sky- 
line, although the time of the year had not yet arrived 
when the fields of rye would show a richer green than the 
fields of grass, the fields of grass a brighter shade than the 
fields of wheat, and all three a fresher tone than the dull 
brown of the upland pastures. 

The appreciation of natural scenery, however, is not an 
instinct natural to a boy, at least to a boy whose ac- 
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quaintance therewith has been largely through the fa- 
miliar agency of the shovel and the hoe; and, although the 
soft April afternoon did bring a gentle reaction from the 
venom which I had largely expended in the words and 
phrases culled from the vocabulary of Uncle Peter, my 
interest did not yet center on the beauty of the hills and 
fields, but on the more personal shapes of the houses in 
view, and especially the great looming house of the Wag- 
ners, the pompous new-comers of Babel, which stood out 
with a mass of chimneys and pinnacles on the near edge 
of the village. 

The thought that Tommy Hannifan was awaiting me 
somewhere in the vicinity of the stables was what first 
attracted my attention, but beyond that the magnificent 
reaches of the Wagner estate had always filled me with 
tinmingled awe. The existence of a race of folk who 
would never have the necessity to handle a rake or a 
shovel, whose wood was chopped for them by mysterious 
hands, who could take a train whenever they wished and 
go as far as they liked, who could spend the summer after- 
noons in riding cantering horses, seemed to me a mystery 
which the wood-pile at my feet was little likely to solve. 

Beyond the Wagners' and on the other side of the 
village I could see the no less pretentious house of the 
Sullivans, a gray-stone mass which was, to my philosophy, 
an inexplicable phenomenon, because Sullivan was de- 
cidedly an Irish name, and an Irishman, as I had been led 
to believe, was the least commendable thing on earth. 
This, indeed, had been taught to me with especial firmness 
by Aunt Louisa, for my own father had been an Irishman — 
Connor by name — and when Aunt Louisa had exhausted 
all other means of attack she would invariably resort 
to the phrase of "that little Irish brat." Her theories, 
moreover, were amply borne out by my studies abroad, as 
Tommy Hannifan and I were the only two boys in the vil- 
lage with Irish names-— except the Sullivans, who were rich 
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and so didn't count — and were consequently regarded with 
a mixture of fear and patronage by the other boys with 
whom we were forced by the process of acquiring an 
education. 

This process of schooling, too, was hardly one of the 
least of my troubles on that spring afternoon, for Babel, 
thanks to the Wagners, the Sullivans, and half a dozen 
other families of equal wealth, had been endowed with an 
educational system which was, to say the least, marvelous. 
For the Wagner wealth, which had been acquired through 
the agency of Wagner's Wonder-Worker, a pill of alleged 
unlimited properties, had been poured on the Wagner 
fads in the home of the Wagner adoption. 

In each succeeding religio - educational clinic which 
was prompted by the Wagnerian genius I had been 
offered up as a subject by Aunt Louisa, who was a true and 
abject admirer of the Wagner magnificence, with the 
result that, at sixteen, in spite of labor at home, I had 
secured a tutelage in a simply astounding range of ab- 
solutely worthless subjects. 

, In infancy I was taught how to play with blocks in a 
model kindergarten, although at home I was expected to 
trifle with cakes of ice weighing from fifty to seventy-five 
pounds and wield an ax in a system in which finesse did 
not count so much as energy. I was later taught French 
and German — by the auditory system only; I was treated 
to lectures on the raising of Belgian hares and ginseng 
in an agricultural night school; a short-lived attempt was 
made to teach me old-English Morris dances on the 
village green; I had a six weeks' course in clay-modeling; 
and when I was a great overgrown, freckled-faced lout of 
nearly fifteen who in the Civil War would have carried a 
musket I was actually placed in a course in raffia-work and 
basket-weaving taught by one of those plausible asses 
who can always be found in the train of wealthy persons 
of philanthropic ideas. 
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LAMB VERSUS ELEMENTS 

But just why I should have been selected as a burnt- 
offering on the altar of the educational systems encom- 
passed by the circle of hills which now bounded my 
world was a fact which I found both puzzling and irritat- 
ing, for my own people had been very far from being 
Babylonians. They were, in fact, as nearly as I could 
gather from the little that Aunt Louisa would grant me, 
seafaring folk. My mother, indeed, was only a niece of 
Aunt Louisa, and had come to this thorny refuge in order 
that I might be born there, after which happy event she 
died. Of my father I only knew that he had been an 
officer of marines, which, philologically, meant nothing at 
all and actually, according to the version of Aunt Louisa, 
was only second in his discredit to the fact that he had 
been born an Irishman. 

Such reflections as these, however, fragmentary glimpses 
brought up by sight of the Wagner house and the longing 
to be with Tommy were interrupted by the reappearance 
of Uncle Peter wearing the cowed expression which always 
followed an interview with my great-aunt. At the sight of 
me, nevertheless, his countenance brightened ; and, although 
there was not a soul nearer than the kitchen, where the 
voice of Aunt Louisa was drowning all sound, he lowered 
his tones to a whisper, in the manner of dirty and personal 
old men, and pattered into my ear in his childish treble: 

"Now, young feller, you're going to catch it." 

In spite of his years I treated this announcement with 
scant respect until he repeated it with further dental 
displays: 

"Just you wait and see what you get." 

There had been from the first no doubt as to the source 
from which I was going to catch it. The only question 
in my mind was as to the nature of the execution, but my 
growing curiosity Uncle Peter regarded with increasing 
and mysterious amusement. 

"What for?" I grunted, at last, in a tone calculated to 
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give him slight satisfaction; for, however much we had in 
common as the recipients of Aunt Louisa's wrath, the 
childish old man was always gleeful at seeing me receive a 
new supply of chastisement. 

"Just you wait, just you wait, young feller," was all he 
would grant; and further inquiry was cut short by the 
sharper tones of Aunt Louisa herself, to which there was 
no denial. 

"Frank-*?/" came the tones; and then, in the usual 
sequence, "Frank-eel" 

I had never been wholly dilatory in obeying a com- 
mand from Aunt Louisa, and this time my natural sense 
of discipline was whetted by curiosity, although I ex- 
pected nothing better than some novel and increased 
form of punishment, verbal or corporal. To my astonish- 
ment, then, Aunt Louisa met me in the kitchen with a face 
unusually exhalted, which was explained when I saw, 
looming behind her at the door of the sitting-room, the 
black-clad form of a woman whom my companionship with 
Tommy Hannifan had taught me to recognize as the 
Wagners' housekeeper. 

"Franklin," said Aunt Louisa, with a dignity which 
she could very creditably assume, "you have been offered 
the chance of a lifetime." 

I was, I admit, rather dubious, but willing to be con- 
vinced, and I looked toward Mrs. Brandon, the house- 
keeper, for further enlightenment; but she, as it ap- 
peared, was willing to deal with so lowly a creature 
only through a third party and kept her mouth shut 
in a rigid line. 

"Franklin," repeated Aunt Louisa, "you have been 
offered the chance of a lifetime. Madame Wagner has 
given you the position of house-boy at a salary" — and here 
her voice increased in impressiveness — "of three dollars 
a week and board." 

At this momentous news — at anything, in short, other 
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than reprimand — I could only gasp in astonishment, but 
Aunt Louisa was waiting for more extended reply. 

"And what have you got to say to that, Franklin?" 
as if she expected me to salam to the floor. 

4 'It's all right/' I murmured, kicking my toe into a 
worn spot in the linoleum. 

"All right? All right?" shrieked Aunt Louisa, in a 
frenzy. "It's a perfect fortune. Now, what do you say 
to Mrs. Brandon?" 

" Thank you, m'am," I managed to grunt. And then, as 
if fearing a further display of the lack of a proper grati- 
tude, my aunt sent me back to the wood-pile with one 
last admonition: 

"Now, don't you dirty them trousers." 
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A SOCIAL SCANDAL 

AS a matter of fact, however little I had been willing 
A to display it to Aunt Louisa, my emotion at the idea 
of my new employment was one of complete elation, for in 
addition to the opportunities which it would give me for 
increased association with my Hibernian ally I held the 
entire Wagner establishment in the utmost admiration 
and was more than willing to play the slightest r61e within 
it. Beyond all this, moreover, was the unbelievable fact 
of three dollars a week, and as my previous income had 
been nothing a year, it would be a mathematical impos- 
sibility to express the ratio of my financial betterment. 
So with the most pleasant anticipation in the world I set 
out on the following morning, armed with a clean shirt and 
a headful of admonitions, to report to old Mr. Hannifan, 
who was to act as a sort of recruiting-officer and drill- 
sergeant in preparing me for my future duties. 

Mr. Hannifan, with whom I had naturally had some 
previous acquaintance, was a nice old Irishman, a servant 
of the old school, as was beautifully illustrated by our 
initial interview. For the previous incumbent in office, 
it appeared, had been none other than the luckless Tommy 
himself, who, in spite of hereditary fitness for the position, 
had proved in less than a week that his talents were 
utterly incapable of adaptation to this particular line of 
endeavor and, incidentally it might be stated, to any 
other. 

The curious make-up of Mr. Hannifan's character was 
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borne out, however, by the fact that instead of regarding 
the latter unfortunate incident from the viewpoint of his 
own flesh and blood he looked at it entirely from the 
standpoint of his employer, and instead of regretting the 
inability of his son and heir to rise to the occasion he 
regretted, rather, that his mistress had been subjected 
for even so short a period to such an incapable servant. 
With no malice to any party concerned he sincerely hoped 
that I might better fulfil the requirements of the position, 
and in this my desires naturally coincided with his own, 
for so ludicrously real was his disinterestedness in the 
whole matter that I came to share it, and one would never 
have thought that either he or I was a party to the 
arrangement. The really astounding touch in the whole 
scene, however, was that Tommy himself quite agreed 
with us both, and a more altruistic conference than that 
which took place in the harness-room on that bright April 
morning it has never been my good fortune to witness. 

The larger part of my first day in Wagnerian drama was 
spent in spading a flower-bed, a task not onerous to one of 
my previous profession. It was, indeed, quite enjoyable, 
for the reason that Tommy put in the whole day assisting 
me without one thought to the amazing fact that as a paid 
mercenary he had shirked consistently for the previous 
week what he was now doing honestly and conscientiously 
as an unpaid volunteer. Volumes could not express more 
perfectly the character of the Irish race. 

At the approach of evening the reserves and volun- 
teers were called in and disbanded and I, as the perma- 
nent establishment, was despatched to the house to carry 
wood to the upper rooms, for the tartness of April in 
those climes made open fires most desirable at nightfall. 

A trim Swedish maid whose elegance and cleanliness 
quite abashed me took me immediately in hand in the 
kitchen and, in the capacity of what might be called 
courtier de bois, undertook to show me the location of the 
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wood-boxes. The first of these I filled with admirable 
thoroughness, for, actuated by a laudable desire to prove 
my aptness for my new position, I insisted on mount- 
ing the stairs with a cargo which would have been more 
than a load for two men. On my second trip I was 
ushered into the library, a room of surpassing elegance, 
whose salient features were the blazing fire which I was 
destined to replenish and a little girl in a fluffy white 
dress who sat in the depths of a great arm-chair, her 
black-stockinged legs stuck straight out before her, her 
brown eyes watching me with ill-concealed interest. 

The dignity, however, of my official position seemed to 
dictate that I completely ignore this audience. So with 
admirable self-control I kept my own eyes straight to the 
front; but, nevertheless, with a few extra flourishes and 
niceties I did my best to impress her with my sophistica- 
tion as a woodman. 

That particular box, as it happened, was a large one and, 
notwithstanding my superior ability, necessitated three 
trips to fill it, as it was suffering from a vacuity which 
must have been one of the scandals of the ill-fated Hanni- 
fanian regime. On the second of these trips, moreover, I 
took a little more liberty with the austerity of my position 
and looked squarely at the little girl for any indication of 
applause which she might have to offer; but, whatever 
might have been her real feelings, in true spirit of the high- 
bred female she took occasion to conceal them by making 
one of the most hideous faces which the buffoonery of 
childhood could offer. Notwithstanding my own lack of 
precedents, it seemed at the time that one of her obvious 
advantages and culture might have taken a more subtle 
channel for her repartee; but, at all events, I could not 
question the excellence of the grimace and, although 
several years her senior, I responded with one in which 
all my natural abilities as a comedian were called 
into play. That the attempt was a good one for a 
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rustic seemed obvious from the fact that she made no 
effort to reply; so, by a supreme struggle of the will 
recalling myself to the serious business of life, I went 
below for another load. 

My endeavors this time to surpass my own unchal- 
lenged records were, however, so strenuous that after 
knocking several pounds of plaster from the intervening 
walls I entered the library with a consignment so extensive 
that it reached clear over my head, which, until after I 
had deposited it resoundingly on the hearth, delayed my 
observation of the fact that the room was now inhabited 
by two other persons — a kindly faced lady in black and 
the redoubtable dowager herself. 

Madame Wagner, as for some reason or other she was 
called in the neighborhood, was a woman of truly astound- 
ing dignity of disposition, which lacked, however, in its 
expression by reason of extreme insignificance of person. 
Her stature was not over a scant five feet in the direction 
in which she would have most desired to increase, but in 
the other direction nature had taken all her desires with a 
most distressing literalness, and with her puffy cheeks and 
near-sighted eyes she had an appearance of perpetual 
fright. 

At the moment, however, all her powers to attract 
attention were focused on me, for hardly had the last 
stick been neatly piled in the box when she made very 
obvious signs that she wished me to take her pet dog from 
the room. 

This dog was exactly the animal which one would 
expect to belong to such a woman. A dirty yellow pug of 
that species which happily seems on the point of becoming 
extinct, he now lay puffing on the sofa as if threatened 
with apoplexy and giving unmistakable signs of every 
loathsome disease to which pug-dogs are subject. 

For my own part, I was naturally fond of the canine race, 
and, although somewhat loath to admit this particular 
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animal to membership therein, I pocketed my scruples and 
proceeded to attack the monster by those methods in 
which my previous experience with the minor animals 
had instructed me — that is to say, I grabbed it heartily 
by the back of the neck. 

It is extremely doubtful whether in all its snuffy exist- 
ence the little brute had been treated in such a manner, 
nluch as its own personality might have merited it, for 
I had hardly placed my hand on its collar and drawn it 
to my bosom when it turned with a snap and sunk its 
yellow little teeth into the flesh of my hand. 

That one act, simple in its nature, overturned for me the 
perspective of the whole universe. Gone was the luxuri- 
ous library, gone were my aspirations and ambitions 
as a woodman, gone were the kindly faced lady and the 
empress dowager, gone was my queen of grimaces, and 
we two became simply figures in that primeval drama of 
man and brute, facing each other and thirsting for each 
other's blood. As to the latter, the brute had already 
had more than his share; but I was not much behind 
him, for, with an involuntary exclamation which, in the 
case of a dog, was more true than polite, I hurled his fat 
body to the floor with a squdgy plunk and then, only 
growing in fury, before he could regain his unaccustomed 
feet I gave him most heartily a full participation in one of 
mine, a resounding kick which lifted him clear off the floor 
and sent him, in a perfect parabola, hurtling through the 
air until he landed in a jellied mass against the wood- 
box, which had already played such a vital part in the 
events of that dramatic day. 

With that kick all the bitterness seemed to flow from my 
soul and all the pain from my wounded hand. My being 
was filled with a peace serene when suddenly a sort of 
gurgle from the dowager, who had been too astounded, too 
frightened to speak, recalled me to the awfulness of my 
crime, restored my perspective so instantly and so per- 
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fectly that I turned on my heel and fled. I fled through the 
halls and into the kitchen, where the maid and the cook 
looked at me in uncomprehending alarm. I fled through 
the yard, where I caught just one startled glance from 
good Mr. Hannifan's face. I fled through the village and 
into the highway, and when night drew her kindly curtain 
on the scene of blood and carnage I was at least five miles 
on the open road — still fleeing. 



in 

RED CASEY 

TO suppose that any idea of returning to my boy- 
hood's home even entered into my plans as I engaged 
in full rout, following the ill-timed assault on Wagnerian 
principles, would be to argue one's self unknown of Aunt 
Louisa. Indeed, I could hardly say that I had anything 
so definite as a plan, but rather was drawn in the track of 
an impulse which had already pulled in its wake natures 
far more deliberate than mine. This impulse, in short, 
was to make the best of my way to the well-known manu- 
facturing center of Plummer's Falls. 

Now, Plummer's Falls represented for Babel the first 
eddy in that much-decried current which was pulling the 
youth of the rural regions from its native rocks and estab- 
lishing it in the congested centers of population. It was 
the starting-point, the commercial base, which was fed 
from a dozen hill-towns like ours, and in the thought of the 
latter represented completely the port of sailing on the 
oceans of the wide, wide world. We of Babel, when we 
did not speak in terms of Babel, spoke in terms of Plum- 
mer's Falls, the one representing all that was smug, 
homey, and consequently homely, and the other all that 
was adventurous, independent, and generally advanced. 

From Plummer's Falls we drew that large part of our 
provisions which the farmers did not produce on their 
farms. In Rummer's Falls our sons and daughters went 
forth to labor, and thence they returned to gloat over us 
With that air of superiority which only urban life and 
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department stores can furnish. To Plummer's Falls and 
its business colleges wended those very few pilgrims whose 
educational ideas, for a wonder, happened to be at variance 
with those of our already copious system. To Hummer's 
Falls, then, went I. 

My occupation in Hummer's Falls was, in its instinctive 
way, as certain in my mind as my destination. Just as 
everybody who ever left Babel went to Plummer's Falls, 
so did everybody who ever got there embrace a mysterious 
occupation known as "working in the shop," which I had 
come, with my customary impatience of analysis, to regard 
as a sort of benevolent, or possibly municipal, state of 
being embracing everybody who did not work on a farm. 
All of those superior persons who returned for trifling 
dalliance in Babel were known to "work in the shop" 
when in the home of their adoption, and that there might 
be more than one kind of shop or that the shop ever 
existed for any other purpose than that of giving light 
and profitable employment to the happy refugees from 
Babel were points of extreme uncertainty in my mind, as. 
I rather incline to think, they were in the minds of the 
refugees themselves. 

My introduction to Hummer's Falls in the fact, oddly 
enough, did not in any way tend to destroy these illusions. 
I walked into its main street at seven o'clock in the 
mcfining — a fairly advanced hour of the day, from my 
then point of view — and had not continued a half-mile 
down the street when I was confronted with a huge build- 
ing which in very truth could be none other than "the 
shop" itself. Regarding it already in the light of a 
future abode, I approached it with some confidence and 
gazed with wonder at long lines of grimy windows within 
which innumerable men could be seen, through a maze of 
belts and shafting, each bent with a truly studious absorp- 
tion over the operation of a lathe, a fact which gave my 
confidence a temporary setback, as I was obliged to admit 
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that I bad not come into the world with an innate knowl- 
edge of lathes, which, apparently, was the requisite for 
employment in that shop, although my extreme idealism 
of the moment also pictured myself in future years, clad 
in all the dignity of cap and overalls, bending over just 
such a lathe for the edification of awe-struck but as yet 
unborn Babylonians standing, like my present self, on the 
outside. I could even imagine myself returning to Babel 
in the not very distant future in all the dignity of the 
leisure dress of a shopman and pointed out as one of the 
younger but rising generation of lathe-hands, or even, in 
moments of greater concentration, discussing familiarly a 
blue-print with a shirt-sleeved but elegant foreman, as 
one of the men in the shop was doing at that very moment. 

The gate to the realization of my dreams, moreover, 
seemed to be offered me, as further investigation disclosed 
a sign "Help Wanted," the weather-beaten condition of 
which indicated, quite in the line of my expectations, that 
the want was a chronic one, and within a few minutes 
I found myself, with a startling absence of formality, en- 
gaged as a "helper" at six dollars a week. This was a 
fortune so monumental that I understood at a glance the 
partiality of Babylonians for the superior attractions of 
Hummer's Falls; and in view of Aunt Louisa's lowly ad- 
miration for three dollars a week I wondered what would 
be her emotions at this windfall. 

With equal informality I was at once introduced to the 
nature of my work, which was to be, as I heard with a 
certain thrill, in the stock-room. 

The stock-room, as it proved, was a sort of brick 

shed, open in great extent to the elements, faced on one 

side by a platform, at which large wagons were constantly 

unloading, and on the other filled to the ceiling with 

packing-cases, like huge pigeonholes, all of which were in 

a constant state of debouching their contents down to 

the floor below. The atmosphere of the place was a com- 
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bination of open air with the fresh-lumber smell of the 
packing-cases, tinged also by the odor of steam and 
lubricating-oil, which was the predominant smell of the 
factory proper. 

At the moment of my entrance, under the chaperonage 
of the foreman, a couple of dirty young men in non- 
descript overalls were engaged in throwing elbows of iron 
pipe from a pile on the floor into the different cases, as- 
sisted by a red-headed youngster of about my own age; 
but the only acknowledgment which the three veteran 
pipe-throwers gave of my inclusion in their ranks was to 
shift their conversation to a tone which varied between 
efforts to convince me of the utter hopelessness of the 
career in which I had just engaged and to impress on me 
by casual references and witticisms their own sophisti- 
cated character in civil life, the latter consisting solely 
in reminiscences and repartee of unvaried foulness. 

Had I not been hardened by the early grounding of 
Peter and the hired man, I might have paid their efforts 
the shocked respect which they seemed to think that they 
might demand. But, as it was, my attention was con- 
centrated on the attainment of proficiency in my newly 
embraced occupation; and as my colleagues reduced the 
tone of their triologue to more nearly the limits of polite 
society when they found that their efforts had failed 
of any visible impression, all four of us were soon united 
in keeping the pile of pipe-joints at its original dimensions 
in spite of the constant reinforcements which were being 
brought in by teamsters from the outside. 

At noon, after a morning which had passed with as- 
tounding celerity, a whistle blew and all hands knocked off 
work on the instant. The two older workers deposited 
back in the pile a couple of pipes which at the moment 
they were in the act of throwing into the boxes, as if their 
morning and afternoon accounts were balanced with the 
strictness of an auditor, and as if, indeed, the books for 
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the morning were closed with the first screech of the 
whistle and all effort after that instant must be retained 
for the afternoon bills. At the same moment they made 
a rush for their coats, which were hanging in the corner, 
and were literally outside the door before the siren which, 
true to its name, was enticing them to leisure, had ceased 
its blowing. The red-headed boy was more leisurely, for 
the simple reason that, like a true American, he lunched 
at his place of business from a tin pail which he soon pro- 
cured from the general repository of the coats. 

The sight of this tin pail, however, brought home to 
me with astounding keenness a fact which up to that 
time I had utterly ignored — that the inhabitants of 
Plummer's Falls, like the inhabitants of Babel, were sub- 
ject to the constant necessity of food and drink. In my 
utter ignorance as to whether I was to be paid by the 
day, the week, or the century I was suddenly beset by 
that terrible feeling of forlornness which had been bound 
sooner or later to overwhelm my launch into the wide, 
wide world but which up to that time had been allayed 
by the exciting nature of its accomplishment. My face, 
indeed, must have been very expressive, for the red- 
headed boy, after a few leading questions, with the utmost 
hospitality offered to share his lunch, an offer which I 
accepted with exceeding gratitude of heart. 

This breaking of bread, in the very strictest sense of the 
word, as it happened, served also for a further introduc- 
tion, and I soon found that my host would prove a most 
valuable sponsor in the manners and customs of the 
social sphere into which I had entered. 

His name, it seemed, was Casey, and, unlike myself, he 
was a product of the city, his father being a master 
mechanic, one of the extreme upper grades of factorydom. 
He had been working in "the shop" for nearly a year and 
had formerly lived with his family, but on the departure 
of the head of the house for an admirable position as 
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foreman in another city Casey fils had remained to board 
with a family to which in due time he promised to 
introduce me. With such a sponsorship my fears as to 
methods of retaining body and soul until an indefinite 
pay-day were entirely allayed, and I enjoyed immensely 
the social discourse which filled the remainder of the 
noon-hour and in which Red, as everybody learned to 
call him from instinct, showed entire willingness to ac- 
cept me as a coworker and a brother in spite of my rural 
origin, which to the last of our acquaintance he was never 
quite able to overlook. 

Later in the afternoon, however, my already eventful 
day was destined to be crowded by one more incident of 
moment. About four o'clock a man rather better dressed 
than the others and having the general appearance of a 
foreman came into the stock-room and, casting his eye 
about carelessly, allowed it to rest upon me. 

Briefly he asked my name and, on being informed, 
directed me to go down to the machine-shop and get him 
a left-handed monkey-wrench. With perfect artlessness 
and the utmost good humor I departed on my task, passing 
through room after room of hot, oil-smelling machinery 
and scanned with amused curiosity by line after line of 
workers — men, women, and boys. With difficulty I 
finally located the machine-shop and propounded my 
request to the man at the nearest lathe. He looked at 
me for a minute and then sent me to the foreman. The 
latter scratched his head in perplexity and then called 
across to a man at a little high desk: 

''Oh, Jack, this kid wants a left-handed monkey- 
wrench." 

Jack looked at me without wonder and explained that 
the last of the left-handed wrenches had been sent over to 
the foundry, where I could doubtless find one. Still guile- 
less, I went to the foundry and was in turn sent to the tool- 
room, from there to the engine-room, from there to the 
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assorting-room, and so on until I had traversed every 
single department of the factory, not even excepting the 
office. At the latter a friendly young gentleman in most 
immaculate clothes informed me that the last one had 
been stolen by a left-handed card-player, but that they 
would have a new supply the following week. With this 
information I returned to the stock-room, where my 
original taskmaster seemed entirely satisfied with my 
performance. 

My searches for the chimera of commerce were con- 
tinued on the following and subsequent days when hour 
after hour I traversed the factory in all its departments 
in search of the paper-stretcher, the ground-blocks, and 
the sky-hooks. I was told to fetch the engine-base, an 
article weighing perhaps thirty tons; I was sent to the 
scrap-heap to dig for silkworms; and it was not until, in 
my advancing industrial education, I realized the futility 
of going to the boiler-room for a pail of cold steam that I 
grasped 'the fact that I was being subjected to an initia- 
tion to which all boys, in all shops, are subjected. The 
final result of the hoax, moreover, was exactly what its 
original promulgator had doubtless designed it to be, for 
one day when the manager himself asked me to go get a 
left-handed screw to match a thread which he had in his 
hand I told him to go on an errand hardly more definite 
than that on which I thought he was sending me, and only 
awoke to the fact that a left-handed screw did really exist 
when I escaped summary ejection by a most abject apology 
and complete explanation. And yet the whole process of 
initiation, I may say, had, like other seemingly nonsensical 
initiations, a real basis in philosophy, for in factory work, 
as in every other profession, the first real step has been 
passed when one has penetrated the awesomeness of its 
peculiar nomenclature. 

A long time, however, before my initiation had been 
completed I had become thoroughly established in 
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Plummer's Falls, for at the close of the shop Reddy Casey, 
true to his word, introduced me to his boarding-place and 
later to the atmosphere of his leisure. The former lay in 
the home of an estimable family called Somer — called 
rather than named, for the word was a rough English 
abridgment of an utterly unpronounceable name, and the 
Somers were Austrian Slovaks. 

This family was typical of many in Plummer's Falls, 
but showed strength rather in the feminine than the 
masculine lines of descent. Old John Somer, the head 
of the house, was still an uncouth Austrian peasant, speak- 
ing but little, and then mostly in his native tongue. The 
rest of the family, however, was thoroughly American- 
ized, the children speaking nothing but English, and that 
with the twang of the Bowery, whereas good Mrs. Somer 
herself, except for a fairly sizable accent, could well have 
been taken for ajiy genial motherly matron born and bred 
in Massachusetts. She was kindly, industrious, and 
always alive in temperament; in appearance she was 
tall and generous, had sparse gray hair brushed tightly 
back, and wore heavy, silver-rimmed spectacles, while the 
mold of her figure was such as to render her apron the 
salient point of her landscape. 

The rest of the family, as it was presented to me, con- 
sisted of one son and three daughters. The first was a lout- 
ish, rather sullen fellow of about sixteen, somewhat on the 
lines of his father, without, however, his honest simplicity. 
The others were exceedingly pretty girls, with a rather 
German blondness, who had not yet taken on the portly 
lines of their mother, and who in age ranged all the 
way from Margaret, just older than Johnny, to Tina, a 
little girl still in the white apron of school. The middle 
one, Julia, was probably the least attractive of the three, 
for in spite of her equally good looks she had a forward- 
ness and blazonry which lost no chance to display itself. 
In our first review of the family, indeed, in the secrecy 
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of our chamber, Red, in the pointed language of the shop, 
lost no time in telling me that she was a thoroughly 
vicious girl and that in one particular point she was a 
center of discord, for by family law the wages of the Somer 
household were turned in to Mrs. Somer in bond; but in 
this respect Julia was the least productive member of the 
family, for she not only lied about her income on every 
possible occasion and held back every cent which her 
mother's intimate knowledge of industrial finance allowed 
her to ignore, but she had a way of wheedling money out 
of her father by sheer ferocity of temper. In fact, one of 
the regular amusements of the cotter's Saturday night 
came to be a stand-up fight between Julia and her mother 
as to assets and liabilities of the preceding week, in which 
financial struggles Margaret, Johnny, and even Reddy and 
I were called in as referees and appraisers and were re- 
quired to testify from our knowledge of factory piece-work 
at ruling prices. But except for Julia the Somer family 
was one at peace with itself and the world, and within a 
week I found myself quite at home in its circle. 



IV 

THE ORDER OP PIGEONS 

DURING all of that spring and the following summer 
I worked with a great deal of interest and a fair 
amount of industry in the various departments of the 
Plummer's Falls Metal Brace Company. I cannot say 
that from the work itself I derived any overwhelming 
amount of enthusiasm, for my principal concern at the 
moment was with the social side of existence, to which 
Reddy, who was, indeed, an exceedingly social young man, 
was not slow in introducing me. 

On the very first Saturday of my employment, indeed, 
I entered our room after the usual fight over Julia and her 
income, to discover before me a very elegant and very dig- 
nified person, whom it actually took me a minute or two to 
recognize as my usually mussed companion of the shipping- 
room. His stiff red hair was soaked with water and then 
plastered down into a coiffure in which an elaborate semi- 
circle over each eye was the leading feature — a pattern 
much in vogue at the time and copied, as I later learned, 
after college football-players of the day who fondly be- 
lieved that a thick head of hair would act as a buffer 
against cerebral injury. From the same academic source 
was acquired the suggestion for a very straight, high 
collar which lifted Reddy's rather surprised little face 
above his very thin neck to an unbelievable height and 
gave him somewhat the look of a poppy. The cut of the 
padded shoulders of his new dark coat and the two or 
three rolls in his baggy trousers completed the unity of his 
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costume and so filled my rural soul with awe that I could 
do little but sit on the bed and gasp in astonishment. 

Reddy was, however, but fulfilling an important social 
duty which claimed his services every Saturday night. 
He was, as he hastened to inform me, no less a dignitary 
on those memorable evenings than the junior outer guard 
of the Noble and Joyous Order of Pigeons. Being as 
enthusiastic a Pigeon as his elevated office might have 
implied, he lost no time in impressing me with the worth 
and dignity of that remarkable order. When, in fact, 
he went to the lodge that night he carried with him, as 
a faithful and efficient leader of the membership com- 
mittee, my instant application to take the lowest degrees, 
leaving me, on the other hand, with a most glowing feeling 
of elation over the luck which had come to me. For from 
Reddy's enthusiastic description of the powers and po- 
tentialities of the order I gathered that once a Pigeon I 
would have not only a social standing which would put me 
fully on the plane of the Sullivans and the Wagners, but 
would also care for me completely in sickness and in death 
and would in health open to me a circle of loving brothers 
in any city of the United States and Canada. In fact, as 
nearly as I could make out, having once become a Pigeon, 
there would be little necessity for my continuing in in- 
dustry, a deduction which I have later learned some very 
high officers of the Pigeons and similar bodies have put 
into more practical working order than I was ever able 
to do. 

Before I fell asleep that night Reddy was happily able 
to inform me that I had been accepted as a worthy and 
humble applicant for the order; and, as I did not know at 
the time that nobody was ever rejected, my delight was 
not decreased in my dreams of my greater dignity. 

When, indeed, I went to work on the following Monday 
my respect for the order was hardly lessened as I became 
aware that apparently every man, woman, and child in 
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the shop knew of the honor which had befallen me. As 
a matter of fact, half the men in the molding-room were 
already Pigeons or else had brothers or sons who be- 
longed to the order and who naively discussed the inner 
workings of their supposedly secret and mystic band at 
the Sunday breakfast-table. 

The joy which I felt, however, in my broadened social 
importance was somewhat lessened when I immediately 
began to hear the direst threats as to what would happen 
at the initiation. There were, of course, covert and open 
references to the proverbial goat, and in addition I was 
led to believe that I would be seared with hot irons, would 
be thrown into rivers, and would, in short, be lucky if I 
reached the third degree without being maimed for life, 
to say nothing of innuendoes on a level with the usual 
wit of the factory which would hardly bear repetition. 
However, being already of a somewhat philosophical turn 
of mind and failing to see among any of the hundred- 
odd Pigeons who worked in the factory any permanent 
disfigurements due to unknown causes, I guessed that 
I might survive. As a matter of fact, this attitude was 
a wholly sensible one to adopt. 

On the night of the initiation I found that the greatest 
honor in the land had also fallen on fourteen other young 
men, two of whom were lame and one of whom was little 
better than half-witted. On this latter, with the innate 
chivalry of the free-born American, fell the brunt of the 
initiation, until he was finally reduced to a combination 
of tears and oaths which tended to destroy the sublime 
illusion of grand words and ingenious ritual for most 
of us. 

The subsequent meeting of the lodge was, nevertheless, 
an experience highly impressive to me, who had never 
before seen a parliamentary body in solemn session con- 
vened or who, for that matter, had never sat as a friend 
and brother in a steam-heated room. For the Noble and 
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Joyous Order of Pigeons was a body which reflected ex- 
treme credit on the ingenuity of its originator. Except 
for the rough-and-tumble part of the initiation every- 
thing was done with extreme solemnity, and with the ut- 
most gravity certain gray-haired old men from among 
the factory workers and minor tradesmen presided in gro- 
tesque chairs and recited oaths clothed in magnificent 
verbiage. 

Everything was done in the language of pigeons. Each 
of the local lodges was called a "Roost." The highest 
officer was known as the Grand Chief Pouter, and on re- 
tirement — for we elected new officers every six months — 
succeeded to the position emeritus of Past Grand Chief 
Pouter. The vice-president was known as the Grand Chief 
Tumbler, and was always elected, in turn, to the position 
of Pouter. The secretary was known as the Carrier 
Pigeon, the Treasurer as the Collector of the Corn, the 
Janitor as the Homer, and the wardens as the Game- 
cocks, while, in addition to this, there was a host of state 
officers whose titles were formed by adding a sufficient 
quantity of Grands and Exalteds and Pasts to the local 
titles, so that there were among us a number Of active 
spirits who would have required a fresh sheet of paper 
to sign their names to a letter. 

The occasion was rendered more splendid, moreover, 
by the presence of a semi-professional organizer who was 
really an unsuccessful plumber in a neighboring town, 
but who, by reason of devotion to the order and constant 
attendance at its conventions, had come to be one of the 
loftiest Pigeons in the United States and had enough 
titles to fill a book. 

From the words of this man I and the other neophytes 
were confirmed in our original idea that, now that we 
were Pigeons, the world lay at our feet. We gathered that 
not only were the eyes of the nation fixed on our addition 
to the order, but that we were secure from battle, murder, 
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and sudden death for the rest of our lives, and that on 
finally succumbing to the fate which even a Pigeon must 
undergo, the insurance features of the order, on which 
a report had just been read with great &iat, would leave 
our heirs secure among the plutocrats. 

It was then, with some astonishment, that before I 
left the hall the Chief Tumbler himself, who had made 
one of the most impassioned speeches on the glories of 
the Pigeon, handed me an application-blank and urged 
me to join the not less distinguished Order of Muskrats. 

My surprise at this divided allegiance on the part of one 
so lofty was mitigated when I learned that it was not 
considered at all unprofessional to belong to other orders 
than the Pigeons, and that the very highest officers be- 
longed sometimes to ten or a dozen. Indeed, the walls 
of the hall itself might have proclaimed to me the fact 
that the sacred roost of the Pigeons was equally the- 
burrow of the Muskrats, the eyrie of the Eagles, the 
wigwam of the Red Men, the cell of the Hermits, and 
the camp of the Warriors, to say nothing of serving its 
original purpose of sheltering the Lovell B. Skillet Post 
No. 68 of the Grand Army of the Republic. In fact, it 
could doubtless have hidden the mysteries and rituals of 
a dozen other orders had there been more nights in the 
week for them to meet on; and, as it was, a Jewish frater- 
nity of undoubted excellence met there on Sunday nights, 
while the Muskrats and Pigeons were attending vespers 
or meeting according to the faith of their fathers. 

The limited extent of my resources forbade, however, 
that I be a society man on any extended scale. With the 
Pigeons and the Muskrats the extent of my joining was 
reached, for when I had done the customary amount of 
treating in ales, wines, liquors, and cigars I found that 
six dollars a week was not the fortune which I had 
thought it to be. 

In another direction, luckily, my activity could be given 
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full vent, for the town, like most American factory towns, 
was baseball-mad. Not only was there a team for the town 
itself, but for every factory and most of the departments 
within the factory, to say nothing of the schools and church- 
es. As one of the advantages of the model school in Babel 
had been a college coach, I was soon installed as second- 
base on the factory team, and was even occasionally drafted 
onto the town team itself, where I played with men of 
thirty or more. The rules of eligibility for all the teams, 
moreover, were hardly strict; and, as winning the game 
at all costs seemed to be the only thing at issue, I not 
only played on the teams of almost every factory in the 
neighborhood, but even, when occasion offered, clouted 
the ball for various religious sects. I remember especially, 
in fact, one notable occasion when a collision.between me, 
a regular little atheist representing one Protestant church, 
and a devout Catholic representing another, followed by 
an exchange of compliments more forceful than reverent, 
caused a free fight between the loyal rooters of the Second 
Baptist and those of St. John the Divine. 

In my home life, as well, there was to appear a fact of 
dramatic importance which came to light during the early 
fall of my residence in Plummer's Falls. Late one after- 
noon, coming in from the shop, I found the kitchen deserted 
and walked into the little-used parlor in search of a paper 
to read. I had just put my foot on the threshold when 
abruptly I stopped, for sitting quietly in the corner was a 
girl whom even my unpractised eye recognized as a lady 
who could never have come from that soil. She was very 
blond and blue-eyed and dressed in an exquisite simplicity 
which vaguely awoke strange memories of occasional high- 
bred folk in the trains of the Wagners and the Sullivans, 
although, in addition to her simple dress, the girl in the 
chair had a grace and a litheness that went far ahead of 
any of the fashionable but ugly Wagnerian band. 

Exceedingly abashed and quite overcome by this vision, 
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I beat a hasty retreat, but as I did so the lady looked up 
and smiled in the kindliest way. In solitude, later, I con- 
cluded that she must be some member of the Plummer 
family who had come on one of the semi-charitable or 
philanthropic errands with which Hummer's Falls was 
only slightly less blessed than Babel. 

What, then, was my surprise when the lady, without her 
jacket, but still in her hat, appeared at our supper-table 
quite as a matter of fact and I further learned that she 
was the good Mrs. Somer's daughter — Genevieve Somer. 
There was, however, a mystery here, and Reddy explained 
it at last in the fact that she was not also the daughter 
of John. Of a statement such as this the family naturally 
made little mention, but from her utter distinction from 
the rest of the family it would not have been hard to 
guess. Genevieve had been born before the family left the 
old country, and as Mrs. Somer had not been married 
before, out of reverent memory for two of the kindest 
friends I have ever known I will not analyze the state- 
ment too far; but, from the much that I knew of Genevieve 
and the little that I later knew of European lands I have 
sometimes wondered who the unscrupulous young noble- 
man or careless young army officer of the Austrian emperor 
might have been who in such a roundabout way was later 
to leave an unknown trace in a little New England factory 
town and how after she had known such a lover the now 
fat and satisfied Slovak woman could ever have been 
content with John Somer. 

John Somer himself, indeed, seemed rather afraid of his 
left-hand daughter, while the rest of the family regarded 
her as a full-fledged sister and eagerly plied her for news 
of the more metropolitan city of Leicester whence she 
now came. For since her earliest years Genevieve had 
stayed away from her mother and earned her living by 
working in a department store in Leicester. This fact 
also I acquired during the evening meal, but not then nor 
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with the vision of later years would it have tended to 
mitigate the wonder with which I regarded her, for, then 
and afterward, I continued to look on Jennie Somer as one 
of the marvellous accidents of human creation. 

In addition to the beauty and taste of her dress she was 
dainty, exceedingly pretty, and spoke in a low, refined 
tone in perfect English. To Reddy and me, moreover, 
she was exceedingly kind — open and frank and without 
a trace of condescension — but in spite of her smiles and 
her attempts to draw us into the conversation I con- 
tinued to be awkward and flushed during the whole of her 
visit. After it ended late that night I never saw her 
again during my stay in the Somer house, for, without 
my knowing the fact, events were brewing which were 
soon to end my flighty career in Plummer's Falls. 



LABOR, DOWNTRODDEN, ASSERTS ITSELF 

THE borough of Hummer's Falls, like many factory 
towns of its size, had grown up largely through the 
activity of a single family — that from which it derived its 
name, for, although there were a number of different shops 
therein, all, with minor exceptions, were owned in fact or 
in name by the Plummers. The Plummer's Falls Metal 
Brace Company, the R. F. Plummer Company, Plummer 
& Sons, and the newer American Bit Company were all, 
indeed, holdings of the descendants of ObacQah Plum- 
mer, and all were, moreover, under the active control of 
Carter H. Plummer, the only surviving son of the founder. 
Carter H. Plummer, in fact, although a man of over 
seventy himself, was still the ruling czar of the town, and, 
like most of the men of his type, was an odd combination 
of testiness and affection. In spite of the immense hold- 
ings which he controlled, and in spite of the number of 
men and women in his employ, we all knew him by sight, 
and most of us to address him, for at any moment of the 
day the old man himself, in dirty shirt-sleeves and a 
little black cap, was likely to appear in any of the shops 
where he would sometimes stop and talk for an hour 
with some of the older mechanics with whom he once had 
worked at a bench and still knew as "boys." 

Under such a leader the shops had become a sort of 
loosely run monarchy, albeit one filled with good-natured 
content; and much, therefore, was my surprise when, 
one day coming on a group of workmen in serious talk 
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and being received with an attitude very different from 
the buffoonery which usually accompanied such gather- 
ings, I learned that a general strike was contemplated, 
and later, at lunch-hour, was given a mysterious notice 
to appear that night at the already overworked Grand 
Army Hall. 

Little as I knew of strikes, I could see no reason under 
the heavens for leaving a profitable job with winter 
ahead; but had I been told at that time to appear at a 
meeting to go to the pole I would have obeyed without 
question, for I was, like most of my kind, a very com- 
placent follower of the crowd. Indeed with most of my 
fellows I regarded the scheduled meeting as something 
more or less in the nature of the numerous social and 
fraternal activities in which we joined with such eager- 
ness. There was something in the air — very possibly 
fun, and even hints of some fighting, and that was sufficient 
for us. 

As, we crowded our way into the already overpacked 
hall, however, we found things of quite a different nature. 
After a rather embarrassed and half-hearted machin- 
ist dressed in his deacon-like Sunday clothes had called 
the tumultuous gathering to order with more or less 
trouble be introduced the principal speaker, an utter 
stranger, from whom we began to learn some remarkable 
facts about ourselves. 

This man, who in some ways reminded me of the 
worthy plumber who stood so high among Pigeons, was, 
in short, a representative of the American Alliance of 
Workmen, a now forgotten organization which had a brief 
career after the practical demise of the more hectic 
Knights of Labor. He was an oily, swarthy man with 
many of the attributes of the Russian Jew, talked in a 
metallic, rather grating foreign accent, and wore the long 
hair and black flowing tie of a professional socialist. There 
was something so utterly repulsive and even effeminate 
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about the man that I wondered that the Irishmen and 
German-Americans of the crowd, who were usually eager 
to stone that type, listened to him with such rapt atten- 
tion; but his first few sentences easily explained his hold, 
for his command of the language which he could not pro- 
nounce was little less than astounding, and his use of 
effects was highly dramatic. 

In the first place, he addressed us as "Brother Work- 
men," and then told how he himself had since a child 
supported himself and goodness knows how many aged 
fathers and mothers by the strength of his arm and the 
sweat of his brow. As a matter of fact, he was a waiter 
by trade, and when we found this out we of the ruder 
sort were rather loath to class waiting as manual labor, 
but by that time the matter was far beyond his control. 
He then went on and uttered a platitude — at that time new 
to us all — about the changes which "the past century has 
witnessed in the condition of the American working-man." 
He told us that our fathers had worked on their farms or 
in their little shops side by side with their employers, 
but that now we were mere machines ground down be- 
neath the heel of a ruthless corporation, and were hired 
and fired at the merest whim of an absentee board of 
directors. He told us that we were being robbed of the 
fruits of our labor, that by our toil and sweat we were 
buying the coaches of those whom we supported in luxury, 
that the chance which our fathers had had of starting 
out for themselves was no longer open to us, and that 
our babies were starving, while those of the rich were 
swaddled in gold. 

The fact that none of these things were so was one 
which none of us — not even those older mechanics who 
knew Carter H. Plummer far better than I — had the 
energy or desire to explain. When the speaker enlarged 
on the fact that never could any one of us hope to be our 
own master, the truth that Reddy and I could have gone 
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into the next vacant house and started a shop of our own 
with no more capital than old Obadiah himself had pos- 
sessed sixty years before was one on which we had not 
the ambition to argue. The truth of the matter was 
that we were swallowed up heart and soul in the resonant 
periods of the waiter-orator; had he ended by telling 
us all to go home and murder our mothers, the chances 
are that we would have passed a unanimous vote to do 
it, for such is the spirit of meetings, especially those con- 
trolled by boys. 

For, as usually happens, it was the younger men and 
the drifters, those who had nothing at stake, who carried 
the meeting along and passed the votes which would 
strike so deeply at others. There were, as there must 
have been, a few of the older mechanics who shook their 
heads and advised one another to wait; but the only one 
who had the courage to do it openly was a gentle old 
fellow named Schwartz, whose only daughter had been 
supported in the hospital all the previous winter by 
Carter H. Plummer. Schwartz alone had the courage to 
rise and in his faltering accents declared that the state- 
ments about the employer were all a "tarn lie"; but 
inasmuch as we regarded Schwartz only as a butt, amid 
hoots and catcalls we shouted him down, while the oily, 
condescending ways of the professional orator soon made 
a donkey of him — of poor old Schwartz who was worth 
to the world a million of the other man, but who was, 
in a public meeting, the merest child in his hands. 

Having thus aroused one of the most potent emotions 
in the human breast — that of self-pity — the organizer 
proceeded to hammer it home by organizing us into a 
union. 

The habits of our multifarious societies had embedded 
within us a virulent germ of organization, and at the new 
one we went with a rush, especially as it included so 
many committees that very few of us were not on one or 
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another. I, for instance, who had never seen the inside 
of a newspaper office, was made one of the press com- 
mittee; although, as there were sixteen others on the 
committee and only one newspaper in town, my duties 
did not oppress me. 

We began by electing the temporary chairman per- 
manent chairman; he continued it by appointing the 
committees offhand; the organizer, whose name was San- 
kowitch, produced from somewhere a charter, already 
drawn and embossed in magnificent style, and then we 
were off. We spouted and cheered and elected until almost 
midnight. Then suddenly some inspired soul asked what 
we were going to do with our union, at which came a pause 
until Sankowitch, ever ready, said that we must formulate 
demands, present them to our employers, appoint a com- 
mittee to confer with him, and then, if our demands were 
not acceded to, "tie up every wheel in Plummer's Falls." 

It was this idea that sobered the few really thinking 
heads among us and sent the rest off with a shout, for most 
of the men knew Carter H. Plummer well enough to fear 
him as much as they respected him. They knew that 
there would be nobody else on the other side of the 
negotiations, and none of them cared to be on that com- 
mittee. To the rest of us, however, the idea that we, by 
ourselves, could tie up every wheel in the town was so 
fascinating that we were fairly itching to try it. 

To get at a working basis, however, which began to be 
necessary about midnight, after a dozen amateur orators 
had tried their skill and a dozen others were still bursting 
to do it, we voted to appoint a committee to present to old 
Mr. Plummer a demand for a straight twenty-five-per- 
cent, increase of wages in all the shops, and a further 
demand that thereafter no man should be discharged 
without the consent of a committee to be appointed by 
the newly organized and grandly sounding Local No. 48 
of the American Alliance of Bit-workers, Brace-makers, 
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and Solderers. During the time necessary for the putting 
of the resolution I hastily calculated that I was making 
myself richer by just about two dollars and twenty-four 
cents a week, for I had already been raised on two separate 
occasions, and so I voted yes with a will. Though, like 
many others, I had some doubts that we would get it, I 
thought it worth taking a sporting chance. 

When, however, we came to the election of the com- 
mittee to meet old Carter H. there developed an as- 
tounding lack of ambition. Man after man declined, 
usually "for business reasons," until, to save the day, the 
organizer himself offered to go, finally receiving the sup- 
port of the chairman of the meeting and one man who 
had been on strike before and had only been working in 
Hummer's Falls for a week. 

So, with a final shout and a rising vote of thanks to 
Sankowitch, we left for our homes, feeling about like 
Napoleon before Austerlitz, and hugging ourselves with 
the dignity of labor. 

We of the Somer household, however, were destined to 
disillusionment before we slept, for at our door was good 
Mrs. Somer with fire in her eye. The two things that the 
American working-man's wife, with the sole idea of the 
conservation of her home in her mind, fears most are 
whisky and strikes, and the ruler of our little household 
had scented danger afar. To Reddy and me, naturally, 
she had little to say except to call us young fools, but on 
John and Johnny she jumped with a vim that surprised 
us. She absolutely forbade them to go to one further 
meeting; she threatened them almost with physical 
violence, and ended the evening with a burst of tears in 
which, dropping her usual attitude, she resorted to wails 
and premonitions and said that all the happiness in their 
lives was gone. Once or twice Reddy and I tried to calm 
her, and even attempted a few of the resounding phrases 
of Sankowitch, but they sounded then very hollow indeed. 
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It was with a sudden new view of the situation that 
we wandered sadly to bed, for Mrs. Somer's departing 
words to us were that we would lose our jobs in ten min- 
utes and that it would serve us just right. 

As a matter of fact, however, the morning was strangely 
peaceful, and, although the factory was ominously busy 
and silent, we were all of us awaiting anxiously the 
evening, when our committee was due to report. 

As a scene of dramatic interest I would have given a 
good deal to have seen that audience of the self-important 
committee by old man Plummer; but, as it was, sufficient 
echoes reached our ears. The chairman and the third 
ambassador, as we might have guessed, were discharged 
from the shop without a word; and, over seventy though 
he was, old Carter H. literally kicked Sankowitch out of 
his door. 

Strange as it may seem, when this report reached our 
ears over half of the union became in sudden sympathy 
with our crusty employer; there was something kindred 
to our own Irish natures in his very act, and if left to our- 
selves the strike would have died then and there. But 
Sankowitch had lost too much dignity to back down, and 
at last by sheer force of words he brought us around, 
while the fact that two of our members had actually lost 
their jobs in our defense gave us a concrete thing on 
which to hang our intentions. 

By this time, however, some of the older heads had 
begun to control, and, as nobody wanted to form a new 
committee, a number of the older mechanics finally vol- 
unteered to pull out the chestnuts which we had deliber- 
ately thrown into the fire. 

It is impossible to believe that old Plummer himself did 
not know every step that we had taken, but when the 
committee of older men waited upon him he received them 
with perfect kindness and asked the "boys" what they 
wanted. They stated their demands for an increase in 
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wages; and he, in turn, promised to look them up. He 
said that he had supposed that they were well paid, but 
that each case would have to be taken up by itself and 
that he would do it. So far everything went well ; but when, 
after much hesitating and nudging, one of them finally 
got up courage to mention the union the explosion was off . 

"Union?" roared the old son of his fattier. "Union? 
Do you think I will let any stammering Dutchman tell me 
how I am going to run my own shop? Let him go out and 
start one of his own if he knows how to do it. No man 
under heaven has to work for me unless he wants to." 

"But the union — " began one of the ambassadors. 

"Union be — damned," roared the old gentleman. 
"Now get to work." 

And to work they got. 

Just why the strike did not end there I actually do not 
know. The original enthusiasm having worn off, none of 
us were very keen about it; but the probability is that 
we had started a rolling snowball, and, having shoved it 
off, we hadn't the courage to stop it. At any rate, after 
endless discussions and meetings, in which the younger 
element became entirely enrolled against the older, and 
after the absolute refusal of Carter H. to talk with any 
more committees, we did actually go on strike. There 
was no particular violence, because no one offered to take 
our places, and during the first actual week of the strike 
the town was a pretty sad, empty place. We had some- 
how felt that if we once made the move something very 
wonderful would happen at once, but nothing did happen, 
and all we enjoyed was the slender pleasure of walking 
the streets in our Sunday clothes. 

The committees and the single newspaper, whose editor 
hated the Plummer family, did, as a matter of fact, do 
their best to keep up our interest, and by frequent rumors 
of "weakening," by talk of "arbitration" and "con- 
ferences," we were, in a measure, whipped into believing 
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that we were heroes fighting the war of humanity ; but the 
rumors grew less and less, the committees had no real facts 
to tell us, and in a very short while we learned the differ- 
ence between facts and froth. For old Carter H. Hum- 
mer was fighting us with silence, and silence was the one 
thing on which we never had thrived. 

For just one month the strike continued, and in that 
month hundreds of families which had been eating meat 
three times a day got down to no meat at all. The 
butchers and bakers massed up such bills that in the end 
there was not one single one who was not ruined. The 
clothing stores and the shops of luxuries closed their doors 
for good, while the men who had no homes, such as 
Reddy and I, simply dug out for other and less pleasant 
places or went into debt for lodging for which most of us 
never would pay. 

For at the end of that month old Carter H. Hummer 
made his move — a move which, if it were followed by every 
employer in similar circumstances, would end for once and 
for all that great American pastime of striking. He posted 
on all his doors a simple typewritten notice to the effect 
that he and his father before him had run the factories to 
the satisfaction of his employees and himself. If the time 
had come when he could no longer run his own shops, then 
he would stop. 

And stop he literally did. He turned the key in every 
shop in town, packed up his goods, and went to Europe. 
We knew that he meant exactly what he said, and he did. 
There was, to be sure, some talk of burning the buildings, 
of wrecking his house; but whether we burned them or 
not, we knew in our hearts that our jobs in Hummer's 
Falls would never come back and, whatever ve said in our 
meetings and however heavily the blow fell on those who 
least deserved it, we had just about enough Americanism 
in us to know that most of us got just what we deserved, 
although we didn't phrase it exactly that way. 
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That little typewritten notice, in fact, wiped the borough 
of Plummer's Falls right off the map. There is still a 
town of that name, and two trains a day still stop there, 
while a shirt-shop run by foreigners who really give their 
employees something to complain about occupies one of 
the buildings; but the Plummer's Falls of the nineties is 
gone, and the case of the Somer family shows what hap- 
pened to most of its citizens. 

A week before the strike this family had had an income 
as large as that of sofne merchants. Its children were 
being educated, and it had put all of its little savings 
into the purchase of the house in which it had lived. 
Within a few years it might have owned it clear and had 
the children started in homes of their own. 

Three months after the strike the value of real estate went 
down to nothing, and the house was not even worth wrecking. 
Old John, in idleness, began to drink; young John became 
little more than a loafer; Julia went openly to the bad; Tina 
was taken from school and set to housework ; and in the end 
the whole family was obliged to move to another town and, 
living in a crowded tenement, in a dirty slum, with all hands 
working in other shops, begin to do all over what, a year 
before, they thought they had successfully accomplished. 

And the remarkable part of it is that Sankowitch, in 
spite of his oily fluency, was perfectly honest and well- 
intentioned. He may have been a fanatic, but in his 
poor daft way I think he believed what he said. What 
past tyranny in Europe or what mere disorder of the 
brain may have given sway to his rioting mind I do not 
know, but beyond the glory of leadership he had no am- 
bitions himself. He was at the worst a misdirected en- 
thusiast; but people's lives and livings are a dangerous 
weapon for enthusiasm, and if the Pigeons and Muskrats 
use up the desire for grandeur and high-sounding deeds 
which might be used as the tool of fanatics, then long live 
the Pigeons, I say. 



VI 

THE ORIENT CLUB 

THE final stages of the decline of Plummets Palls, 
however, and the utmost misery of the Somer family 
I was not destined to witness, for very shortly after 
Carter H. Plummer had posted his pointed notice the un- 
attached element began pouring out of the town in hordes; 
and I, who now owed board for nearly a month and knew 
I could never pay, went drifting with it. The general 
trend was toward the larger town of Leicester, just as 
the current had naturally flowed from Babel to Plummer's 
Falls, and my ultimate intention had been to flow along 
in the same direction. Since leaving Babel, over six 
months before, I had had no communication with what 
represented my family, and the idea of returning was still 
as remote in my head as it ever had been, for not only did 
I little relish the idea of giving Aunt Louisa the chance to 
gloat over my failure, but also my first taste of factory 
work, with its regular hours and substantial pay, had 
driven out of my make-up any desire for the farm. So 
when the last hope of employment in Plummer's Falls had 
been abandoned I set out to walk to Leicester, although 
I admit with greater reluctance than I had set out to 
walk from Babel, for such are the insidious ways of luxury. 
It was, nevertheless, the despised farm work which was 
to offer a temporary refuge, for, walking with a cheap 
suit-case and my worldly all in my hand toward Leices- 
ter and accompanied by one of my fellow Pigeons, we 
struck the tobacco section at harvest-time. We stopped 
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at a farm to beg something to eat and were offered instead 
all the work we could do at two dollars a day and board. 
For just one day my companion stuck it out, preferring, 
like most factory workers, starvation in the city to abun- 
dance in the country, but I remained in the fields with a 
motley gang of tramps and immigrants until the crop was 
all in, when, with twenty-eight dollars in funds, I contin- 
ued my journey by rail. 

At Leicester, then, I arrived at ten o'clock on a crisp 
November morning, and in Leicester I learned for the very 
first time the genuine pangs of nostalgia. For Leicester, 
unlike Hummer's Falls, was a very sizable city; and I, who 
thought myself sophisticated indeed, was now to discover 
that I was still a very small and a very untutored rustic. 
The rush and roar in the streets, the hurrying crowds 
at the station, the majestic policemen at crossings, the 
steady streams of self-occupied folk with never a friendly 
face, the row after row of stores and banks without a sign 
of the factories which unconsciously I had regarded as my 
anchoring-buoy, overcame me and frightened me in spite 
of the braggadocio with which I had swaggered through 
the streets of Plummer's Falls, and I am quite sure that 
sooner or later I would have been an easy prey to the first 
friendly sharper into whose hands I might have fallen 
had it not been that the first sharper with whom I met was 
friendly for genuine reasons. 

For, wandering disconsolately up and down, looking 
into the windows of stores, scared to death at crossing 
the streets, clutching my modest grip like a treasure, and 
feeling that every man, woman, and child whom I met was 
making a particular point of laughing at me, I suddenly 
felt a hand on my shoulder. Turning, expecting a 
blow, I met the weak, jovial face of Tommy Hannifan. 
If he had been a chance acquaintance instead of my oldest 
friend I would have clutched him with open arms, and 
as it was, I fairly stammered with joy, 
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"Some little town, eh?" were Tommy's first words; 
and by their tone and accent I knew that Tommy, whom 
I had almost forgotten since the Wagnerian days, was 
in some way or other an old and established citizen. 

This fact was also proclaimed by his clothes, which 
made the proud products of Hummer's Palls look very 
backwoods-like indeed, and, his air of a metropolitan light 
still perfectly sustained, Tommy went on to explain 
that a little rube burg like Babel or Plummer's Falls 
offered no opportunities for a genuine man of affairs and 
that, having resisted one offer after another to retain 
him in Babel, he had finally given in to repeated attempts 
on. the part of Leicester to draw him into its citizenship. 
As a matter of fact, as I slowly remembered from little 
rumors which had come down to me over the Babylonian 
route, Tommy, shortly after my exodus, having no longer 
the stimulus of genuine sport, had added crime to his 
other accomplishments and in the end had stolen certain 
small household articles from the Wagner apartments, 
which lapse the family, out of respect for his father, had 
agreed to overlook on the one condition that Tommy 
abandon his residence. 

In spite of these compromising facts, however, Tommy 
gave every sign of having benefited by the change of air, 
for I had never seen him so prosperous, and his general 
attitude was that of having a thorough grasp of the 
situation, whatever the situation might be. He further 
added that he was in the "show business — the greatest 
little business on earth," but that at the minute he was 
at leisure by reason of changing from one theater to 
another; which, being translated, meant that he and a 
certain tyrannical property-man whose ancestry Tommy 
seemed to have at his command had had a disagreement 
and that, from carrying the trunks in one theater, he was 
waiting to play the same r61e in dramatic art in another. 
The temporary lapse in employment, however, did not 
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seem to hang heavy upon him, for, as Tommy said with an 
air which I could agree was genuine, he was "glad of the 
chance to rest up a bit," although in my recollection rest 
was the one thing of which young Hannifan had never 
stood in a pressing need. 

At the moment, moreover, he was on his way to his 
club, and pending any further arrangements which I 
might care to make we could spend the afternoon com- 
fortably and profitably there. 

This mention of a club served only further to impress 
me With Tommy's established position, for in some in- 
stinctive way I gathered that this metropolitan club was 
a very different affair from the various lodges to which I 
once had belonged. It was then with a certain per- 
plexity on my part that we soon turned into a near-by 
saloon. 

Of this, however, I was soon to learn that the club 
in question was a minor appendage, for, having passed 
by the bar and through the pool-room, we ascended the 
stairs and entered another very grimy little apartment 
with swinging doors, where two or three other young men, 
all as elegant and debonair as Tommy, looked up from a 
game of cards. 

"Shake hands with Mr. Connor," said Tommy, by way 
of introduction, and all of them obeyed the command 
with a fairly good grace, although in order to do it one of 
them, a thin, sallow young man with spectacles, was 
obliged to interrupt a string of personal abuse directed, 
apparently in the most friendly way, at a fellow-clubman. 
Like, moreover, my first companions of Hummer's Falls, 
the members of the Orient Club seemed to think that the 
presence of a guest from the rural regions merited a 
lowering of the conversation to one endless level of 
obscenity and picaresque anecdote, a fact which con- 
trasted oddly with their elegant clothes, but I, having 
now assumed that such was the friendly talk of any male 
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above ten, the efforts failed again to make on me the 
impression which was intended. 

The game of cards which we had interrupted was im- 
mediately cdhtinued, however, after Tommy had hurriedly 
declined on my behalf an invitation to join, and I was given 
some leisure to survey the headquarters of the Orient Club, 
so named after the saloon below. The club, in fact, was 
not an exclusive organization. It had no dues, it had 
no waiting-list, and to be a member it was only necessary 
to be a familiar patron of the bar below, which gave the 
quarters gratis in return for such of its merchandise as 
might be consumed therein. 

The room itself was inexpressibly dirty: its furniture 
consisted simply of chairs and tables, and the decorations 
were largely antiques which had become too antique for 
even the bar-room below and comprised principally fly- 
specked pictures of the 1870-idea of the nude, although 
there was one picture of tall, skinny horses and Dickens- 
like men in red coats, labeled "Empire Races, 1882," with 
a key to the names of the principal persons displayed. 

We had not been long in the room, however, before the 
young man in spectacles, whose name was Bunner and 
who was therefore known as "Bunion," went to the top 
of the stairs and let out a howl of general blasphemy 
which his sallow, consumptive face and heavy-spectacled 
eyes made rather pathetic. The howl was answered in 
due time by the appearance of a waiter in a greasy black 
coat and a shirt-front the color of the floor, who responded 
to an appeal for drinks by a question, rather awkward 
in clubdom, "Who's going to pay for this?" 

The card-players looked at each other, and Tommy 
looked hopefully at me, at which I suddenly saw a way 
to establish myself, and in the best manner of the bar- 
rooms of Hummer's Falls I held out my hand grandly and 
said, like a lord of the manor, "Bring it to me." 

A general air of relief greeted my gentlemanly outburst; 
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and the waiter, evidently knowing that the only money 
in the club would be for the time at least in the possession 
of the latest comer, nodded first to one and then another of 
the members, who ordered drinks of which I knew not even 
the names. In this display of worldly wisdom I, however, 
acquitted myself creditably by saying "The same" to 
whatever drink was ordered by Tommy, and shortly after- 
ward tossed a dollar-bill to pay for the round, of which my 
part consisted of some sort of drink which brought the 
tears to my eyes. I persisted manfully, however, and as 
a feeling of glow and warmth swept through me my home- 
sickness and dread of the morning slowly disappeared. I 
began to be proud of myself and of Tommy; I began to 
look on this dub, especially after the lights were lit, as the 
rightest, tightest little spot in the world and on its mem- 
bers all as the kings of good fellows. I reflected on some 
day going back to Plummer's Falls in clothes as grand as 
those of the Orientals and dropping in a casual way 
little anecdotes of things that had happened "down at 
the dub." My language began to vie with that of the 
spectacled youth; and then, as the fun seemed to be wan- 
ing, I bought another drink. Shortly afterward I bought 
another, and tried something new every time. I bought 
in all between five and six dollars' worth — with only six 
persons drinking — and I haven't the slightest doubt that 
I would have kept on buying until my money was gone 
had not Tommy, who had, as I was to learn, reasons of 
his own for acting as conservator of my personal funds, 
finally urged me away amid a storm of indignant protests. 
Even then, however, I found that I still was walking 
in a goldfen world. The brilliantly lighted streets, the 
hurrying crowds, the well-dressed people, the stately 
policemen now seemed to me the grandest, happiest 
things in creation. I stepped along with pride and dig- 
nity; I felt myself a part of this metropolitan world; 
and now I shared with Tommy, heart and soul, the sen- 
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timent that a little rube burg in the hills was surely no 
place at all for a man of affairs. 

We dined that night at a dairy lunch, and without any 
protest on Tommy's part I paid for the feast, although I 
myself wasrfiot very hungry, while Tommy ate as if he were 
starved. Afterward we went out into the streets, when 
suddenly I remembered that I had left my bag at the club, 
and suggested returning for it. At this Tommy seemed 
rather reluctant; but, as the drinks with unknown names 
had given me an air of authority, I insisted, and back we 
went. The grip, however, was nowhere in sight. The 
club-room was empty of occupants, and although the 
waiter himself, who remembered kindly the man of 
wealth, helped us to search, it was all of no use. My 
entire real property had gone away with the kings of 
good fellows and was already reposing in I never knew 
what hock-shop. 

Slightly sobered by this incident, Tommy and I went off 
to his rooms, but just before reaching the door my host 
stopped under a lamp-post and asked if I would lend 
him ten dollars "just for to-night." In spite of my recent 
loss I would have loaned him all that I had, and I handed 
him two five-dollar bills, at which his air resumed the 
confidence which for the past few blocks it had been 
beginning to lose, and, whistling the latest tune, he ran 
up some steps and opened a door. 

The opening of this door by Tommy into a bare and 
ill-smelling hall was the signal, it seemed, for the opening 
of another door into one of the ground-floor rooms, and 
a slatternly, frowsy-haired woman shuffled forth with a 
belligerent attitude. 

"Evening, Mrs. Flynn," said Tommy, gaily, and fore- 
stalling any remarks which she might have had to advance, 
handed her one of the fives and introduced me as a room- 
mate. At this Mrs. Flynn's attitude relaxed, and, evidently 
guessing the source of Tommy's wealth, surmised that it 
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would be "all right," but that I would have to pay in 
advance. I looked at Tommy for guidance, and in a rather 
apologetic tone he explained that I could share his room 
for a dollar and a half a week. Not remembering that 
food was still to be paid for, the price seemed to me a mere 
trifle; and, handing over a week in advance, I followed 
Tommy up-stairs. 



vn 

OUR LEISURE CLASS 

IT is often said that America, alone of all countries, 
has no leisure class or, at best, an exceedingly small 
one. My experience that winter in Leicester, however, 
proved quite the contrary. America has a very large 
leisure class, and its representatives in force I could show 
you within a dozen feet of a given drug store. For no 
one surely has failed to notice on the streets of any town 
from New York City to Oshkosh a group of weak-eyed 
but elegantly dressed young men who on any afternoon 
may be found standing on the street-corners, near the 
theater-entrances, or around the saloons, clad in the latest 
fashions, arranged in an orderly row, and always engaged, 
apparently, in studying intimately the feet and hands of 
the passers-by, especially the female. They always have 
plenty to smoke, they always have plenty to wear, some 
of them are even married, while they are the main sup- 
port of every public event from a matinfe to a dog-fight. 
Business hours do not enter into their ken, and yet there 
can never be found a visible means of support except in the 
three occupations which some of them sometimes do deign 
to enter — the commerce of drama, rum, and tobacco. It 
is said that the gentle families of England, without loss of 
caste, can be wholesale brewers but not wholesale grocers, 
can be farmers but cannot be doctors, and so while Amer- 
ica's leisure class would utterly scorn to work in a factory, 
it is perfectly willing to take the most menial work in a 
tobacco shop or a theater. 
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Prom this class was recruited largely the membership of 
the Orient Club, and, although I had intimate oppor- 
tunity of studying during the following months their 
ways and means, yet even now I do not understand how 
all of them lived and dressed as they did. A few, indeed, 
had mothers or fathers or even wives who toiled in the 
shops of the city and supported them in idleness, merely 
in the fear of an outbreak. Some of them were ushers in 
theaters: but, as volunteers for these positions were 
always forthcoming, the returns could not have been 
large. Some had been bell-boys in the hotels and did 
return to odd jobs during conventions and rush-times, 
while all of them confidently believed that they could 
make a living by gambling or trickery; but, as none of 
them had the nerve to go into crime on any large scale — 
usually no larger than that which deprived me of my suit- 
case — it was difficult to see just why their optimism was 
justified. 

One or two things which happened that winter ex- 
plained, however, whereon they based their hopes and 
illustrated the coups in the expectation of which they all 
were living. For as soon as my own little funds were 
exhausted they no longer regarded me as a client, but 
rather took me in as a partner and began looking around 
for new fields to plunder. One of these came along within 
a few days of my arrival, in the shape of an out-and-out 
countryman whose almost unbelievable rusticity made 
my own appearance quite urban. This poor fellow, with 
three or four months' wages, wandered into the saloon 
and was treated to drinks as I had been. Then, without 
any great amount of negotiation, he was taken into the 
pool-room, where Tommy and Bunion were engaged in a 
game known as three-ball. Whatever Tommy's deficien- 
cies as a house-boy, he was certainly a wizard at three- 
ball, and it was, then, with some surprise that I saw 
Bunion, who was very near-sighted and could hardly play 
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at all, beating him badly. The countryman, who was 
now thoroughly drunk, was initiated into the game, and 
soon afterward a man named Hefter placed a bet on Bunion 
for more money than he had possessed in a year. He 
won and was given every appearance of being paid until 
the countryman was also induced to place a similar bet, 
and naturally lost, for Tommy improved his game just 
enough to nose out a victory. The countryman was given 
more drinks and placed another bet, with equal results, 
until in the end he had lost more than sixty dollars. 

This was a bigger windfall than any which had come 
to the Orient Club since I had known it, but the joy of 
it for the club in general was tempered when Hefter, who 
took the money, slipped out the back door and never 
came back to divide, with emotions which can easily be 
imagined on the part of the still-resident membership. 

Honesty among thieves, in fact, is a thing which never 
existed, for these noble gentlemen who clubbed together 
for the robbing of strangers had no greater scruples, if 
occasion offered, at robbing one another. They invariably 
cheated at cards — so invariably, in fact, that a discovery 
called for no greater consequences than a new deal. 
They always testified against one another if any of them 
got into trouble, as some of them frequently did, and the 
hands of each would have been in the other's pockets if 
the pockets had ever contained anything worth going 
in for. 

From all of which it can easily be seen that the 
atmosphere which I enjoyed in Leicester was not of the 
purest. And yet into its ways and means I slipped with- 
out much reflection, and, with the exception of actual 
cheating, out of which I kept more from lack of ability 
than great moral scruples, the ways of the Orient Club 
became my ways. I learned in time to tie a necktie and 
buy my shoes until my appearance was as cheap and 
flashy as that of the best of them* I inhabited saloons, 
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burlesque shows, and the alleys of theaters until I could 
speak with easy familiarity of all the great actors and 
actresses, and even call many of them by their first names, 
although most of them I had never seen. Dan Frohman, 
Joe Jefferson, Will Gillette, one would gather from the 
patronizing way we spoke of them and their abilities, were 
frequent guests at the Orient Club, while baseball-players 
and pugilists we treated— in fancy — in the same giddy, 
offhand manner. 

One great difference, however, I found myself obliged 
to admit between my scheme of life and that of my fel- 
lows, for in spite of their apparent affluence I could never 
persuade myself of my ability to live without working. 
There was, it seemed, too much competition in that line al- 
ready, and one of my first acts, after my money was gone, 
was to get a job in a cracker factory, which any of the debt- 
beset gentlemen of the Orient Club could have done at any 
of their periods of insolvency, but which all of them dis- 
dained to do as conclusively as the factory -worker of 
Plummer's Falls had disdained to go into agriculture. 
Thus, in spite of the fact that for an hour or two on Satur- 
day nights I usually had more money than all of them 
put together, the entire consensus of conversation was one 
of pity at my lapse into industry and a number of eco- 
nomic arguments on the statement that factory work 
would never "lead anywhere." Why, in that respect, 
card-playing and drinking would do any better the rigid- 
ity of my rural mind could never allow me to grasp; but 
yet, as a matter of fact, like gentlemen of leisure in higher 
strata, these poor, silly, besotted loafers were always 
expecting a wonderful windfall from somewhere. Some 
of them even conceived of becoming theatrical managers 
with shows of their own; some of them dreamed of nothing 
more elevated than a paradise of rubes from which they 
could draw innumerable dollars in barrels; most of them 
only lived from day to day, expecting something and 
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not knowing what ; but, in all, imagination was rampant 
and, like the pitiful shop-girl behind her counter, who 
lives from day to day in the dream of a wonderful million- 
aire who is coming to take her to worlds of silk stockings 
and diamonds, all confidently assumed that they were 
destined for a paradise of champagne, race-tracks, and 
theatrical stars. 

So on through the winter I drifted, holding one factory 
job after another, saving nothing and spending my money 
as well as my nights all at the Orient Club. For the 
first few weeks I supported Tommy as well as myself. 
Then, as the winter wore on, he suddenly began to grow 
prosperous. He would appear at the club with startling 
rolls of bills — to flash which was one of the ambitions of 
every member of the club — and, while all of us assumed 
that in some manner "the rubes" were the source of his 
income, the method by which the rubes were induced 
to pay with such admirable regularity was by way of 
being a mystery of which we all desired the solution. 
In the end, by becoming an unwitting accomplice, I was 
the first to obtain it, for one night, meeting Tommy at 
the doors of the Orient Club, he abandoned his usual 
practice of entering at once and led me into another 
saloon. Here, with his usual air of half -friendly patronage, 
he finally asked me whether I could lend him nine or 
ten dollars. As I was already his creditor to the extent 
of thirty or forty, and as I had learned that a gift and a 
loan were in his mind entirely synonymous, I demurred 
under pretense of stringency, until finally he promised to 
repay that very same night, and further promised that he 
would not leave my sight. Thus, at last, I handed over 
two five-dollar bills, which he took to the bar and changed 
into ones. He then took a couple of envelopes out of 
his pocket, and together we went down the street and up 
another devoted to small retail shops. Into one of these 
Tommy sauntered carelessly, returned in a few minutes 
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with an equally careless air, then, hastening his steps, 
led back to the original saloon, where he returned my 
loan — the first he had ever returned. Here at last, with 
the confidence of success and promises of secrecy, he ex- 
plained his method: 

In his pocket he carried two envelopes, both bearing 
special-delivery stamps and both addressed to fictitious 
names in Chicago. With one of these envelopes sealed 
and one of them open he would note the name on a 
business sign and then walk into a shop next door. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that the name on the first shop was 
"LB. Smith, Furrier"; then, in the second shop Tommy 
would hand out nine dollars in one-dollar bills and, 
displaying the special-delivery envelope, would state that 
Mr. Smith next door wanted to mail ten dollars to a firm 
in Chicago, but desired a single bill to make the envelope 
less bulky. The clerk in charge, who had probably 
changed money a dozen times for the honest furrier, would 
hand out a ten which Tommy, in plain sight, would im- 
mediately seal in the envelope and wait while the clerk 
counted out the one-dollar bills. The clerk naturally 
would discover the shortage at once; and Tommy, af- 
ter counting, himself, would agree that the roll was a 
dollar short, although Mr. Smith had been sure it was 
right. Both would of course see the obvious folly of 
destroying a ten-cent stamp while Tommy went bade to 
convince Mr. Smith of his error, and so it would end by 
Tommy's giving the clerk the special-delivery envelope to 
keep while he went to get the missing dollar. So, gather- 
ing his original nine dollars — or it might be nine dollars 
and eighty-five cents — Tommy would bustle out and 
never return, for the envelope left with the clerk was of 
course the second one and contained nothing but paper. 
Moreover, it would not be until hours afterward that the 
theft would be found, for the clerk, relying on the proximity 
of Smith himself, would not inquire until the end of the day. 
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Not less than four or five times had Tommy worked this 
scheme, and that he had not been arrested — for he was a 
familiar character around the streets — was due, appar- 
ently, to the universal unwillingness of the average 
American to admit that he has been duped. A burglary, 
a straight robbery, thieving among his clerks, the small 
merchant will report immediately, but a flimflam in which 
his own astuteness is called into question is a thing that 
the average man will keep in the dark, partly for the 
ridiculous position into which it would put him and 
partly for the fear of giving his store a bad name. 

To think that this scheme could be worked, however, 
in one small city time after time was idiotic, yet Tommy 
and most of his associates were just that kind of idiots, and 
when I learned of the manner of thing in which I had 
been an accomplice I suddenly found myself very fright- 
ened indeed. For, with the accurate instinct of the 
innocent bystander, something told me that the one 
time when Tommy got caught would be the very time 
when I was at hand. So deep, indeed, became my fore- 
bodings that with my teeth positively chattering I de- 
clined the usual suggestion to go back to the Orient Club, 
and went alone to our room. Here, after waiting an 
hour or two and finally being overcome with curiosity to 
see whether anything really had happened, I ate my supper 
and started back for the club. 

That was the spring of 1898. War with Spain had 
been declared, and on the streets of the town were various 
recruiting-offices. On my way to the club was one of 
these places, and, as it was brilliantly lighted, with a 
crowd of people gathered in front of it reading the gaudy 
appeals to enlist, I stopped for five or ten minutes and 
looked curiously at the bustling soldiers and officers within. 
That five or ten minutes, I think, was the luckiest I ever 
spent in my life, for when I finally reached the club a 
patrol-wagon was just backing up in front of it, and a 
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minute later Tommy, Bunion, and all that precious crew 
were being bustled sheepishly in with a jeering crowd as 
audience. 

As for me, I waited to ask no questions. I didn't care 
to know the details of the arrest. I turned and walked 
quickly away. At the end of the street I broke into a run. 
I didn't even go back to my room, but took the first train 
for the neighboring city of Brookfield, where I walked the 
streets all night. By nine o'clock the following day in the 
nearest recruiting-office I had sworn that I was an orphan, 
born in America, of Irish parents, had never been arrested, 
was a laborer by trade, and had never had tuberculosis 
or fits — all of which was quite true — and, further, that I 
was nineteen years of age — which was very far from be- 
ing the same. A few minutes later I lifted my hand and 
swore to serve the United States government and all the 
officers thereof faithfully and well for a period of two 
years or the war unless sooner discharged. 



VIII 

A WARRIOR BOLD 

AS a war, that between the United States and Spain in 
f\ the spring and summer of '98 was probably not an 
important event, but for me it was the tide in the affairs 
of men, the flood of which I did not so much seize as 
get borne away on by fear of the police. I literally ran 
into it in a panic, a haphazard, foul-mouthed, slovenly 
boy who at best had been but a factory-worker and at 
worst had come very near to being a criminal. I came 
out of it seven months later something, I hope, quite dif- 
ferent; but the change was to come in a very curious 
way. 

The regiment into which I was put, the One Hundred 
and First of its state — such in number, but not in fact — was 
in most respects like many of those which were called to 
the flag for the horrors and absurdities of that brief cam- 
paign. As a basis it was founded on one of the militia 
regiments which had led a florid existence up to the war, 
and was for the most part composed of young business 
men of the lesser order — clerks, bookkeepers, and the 
upper grades of factory men — who had been in the old- 
time companies, each of which was known as the Some- 
thing Guards, much as they might have been in various 
clubs and lodges. The officers were elected by their own 
men, and were usually older citizens of much the same 
respectable class — jewelers, merchants, occasionally a law- 
yer or two — in fact, the sort of men who tend naturally 
to social organizations. 
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There was, however, one extreme difference, for the 
original regiment having only ten companies, two more 
were required by the federal regulations, and these were 
the ones filled up by the recruiting-offices and the ones 
into which I was naturally put. Between these two com- 
panies, then, and the rest of the regiment there was about 
as much difference as there would have been between the 
Wagners and Tommy Hannifan. For while the Trum- 
bull Guards and the Spencer Rifles and the other original 
companies were recruited up to war strength with the 
earnest and respectable young men who honestly wished 
to fight for their country, the two new companies, " L" and 
•* M," were filled with all the riffraff of the surrounding 
country, being about equally divided among men who, 
like myself, were running away from something, men 
who were out of a job, and men who were literal and 
natural adventurers. We had Swedes, Polacks, Ger- 
mans, Syrians, Italians, and a controlling interest of 
Irishmen, none of whom had had any restraint or tradi- 
tions, none of whom had any idea whatsoever as to what 
the war was about, but all of whom were universally 
looking for some sort of a fight — if not against the Span- 
iards, then against one another or especially against the 
other ten companies, in view of which fact, not having 
any names of our own like the Trumbull Guards and the 
Spencer Rifles, we speedily acquired more descriptive 
titles which we were never to lose — M L " Company that 
of "the Dirty Dozen," and "M" Company, in which, 
incidentally, I was the last man enlisted, that of "the 
Stevedores' Union." 

The trust with which the recruiting-officers regarded 
our pledges of faith may well be estimated by the facts 
that every night, until we left town, we were imprisoned 
in the armory, and that further, when we started south, 
both ends of the car were locked. 

The study of the men of those two companies, however, 
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furnished one of the most grotesque and yet at the same 
time one of the most pointed studies of human nature 
which I ever expect to encounter. They were brave to 
the point of foolhardiness and cowardly to the point of 
superstition; they were vulgar to the extent of degeneracy 
and noble to the extent of absolute divinity. I have seen 
a big Polack who had been in actual tears because some one 
had played a trick on him stand without a murmur or a 
flinching when his hand was crushed to shapelessness in 
the axle-tree of a wagon. I have seen a man who was 
indescribably ridden with disease stand up and perjure 
his soul in defense of an officer with whom he had prob- 
ably not spoken ten words outside of orders. I have seen 
a man who had every vice I have ever heard of get into 
a knockdown fight over a sacrilege at the Catholic Church, 
and I have seen a dozen of them who were actually on the 
point of killing each other walked placidly into the guard- 
tent by a slim and frightened little sentry. They cursed 
the captain and blacked his shoes; they swore eternal 
fidelity to the regiment as an organization and then 
damned it as the most inefficient body of men ever gath- 
ered together; they knelt in simple piety at mass and got 
drunk the same afternoon. From all of which it can be 
seen that they were not very different from the rest of 
humanity — only more so. Taking them into the field, 
however, in what military life really is — the nearest re- 
turn to primitive conditions ever reached by civilization, 
separating them from all traditions and all the environ- 
ment which had had a hand in their making, the change 
in them was very rapid, a change which developed a 
good three-quarters of them into exactly what was in- 
tended — a very efficient body of men — and separated the 
rest into what they could never avoid being — a lot abso- 
lutely and entirely worthless. 

The manner of our leaving Brookfield was highly typi- 
cal. For a week before the men of "L" and" M" had been 
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the despair and the wrath of every officer in the regiment. 
They wandered the streets and drank at every oppor- 
tunity. They fought and snarled among themselves. 
They were missing by dozens at roll-call, and the drills 
were an absolute farce; from all of which it was con- 
fidently expected that the two end companies would 
absolutely disgrace the whole regiment on its greatest 
day. 

The day came. The stores and buildings were gay with 
bunting;, the governor, the mayor, and all the patriotic 
societies were on hand ; the ten old companies were polished 
and piped to the very last niche; and as for the Dirty 
Dozen and the Stevedores' Union, it was hoped that they 
would at least attend. Then happened one of the mira- 
cles which those two strange outfits were destined to 
perform during the next six months. By some incon- 
ceivable process every man was in line and apparently 
sober. Every eye was straight to the front, every gun 
at the appointed angle; and when the band struck up, 
those two long lines of burly Irishmen, Swedes, and Po- 
lacks, straight as a die, stepped off with such a martial 
swing and stride that their progress was greeted with one 
long round of cheers from one end of town to the other. 
They kept it up until they were in the cars and out of the 
city. Then every man-jack in the companies promptly 
stripped down to his undershirt and went to chewing 
tobacco. 

And by no means the weirdest part of all that weird 
crew were the officers, for commanding this motley gang 
of the lowest element in the state were nothing else 
than six out-and-out young aristocrats, and as I look 
upon it I do not believe that there were six other men 
in the state who could have done it. Men of the mer- 
chant type, who commanded the other companies because 
they were willing to be commanded and had an innate 
respect for law and order, would have been absolutely 
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lost with this collection of gangsters. Men of their own 
type who could have ruled by might of fist would have 
been in trouble from sunrise to sunset. But somehow or 
other those six young boys who never fraternized with 
their men, never favored them and never swore at them, 
who saw that they had enough to eat and cared nothing 
what they did in their leisure, who had a point of view 
sufficiently detached to regard the waywardness of their 
charges with mild amusement, had that horrid assort- 
ment eating out of their hands. 

And the queerest fact of all was that these officers 
came by out-and-out political pull. One of them was the 
son of a Congressman, just out of college. One was a 
nephew of the wealthiest man* in Brookfield; and the 
others were college friends of theirs who had wanted 
to go to the war, had got these appointments through 
straight political influence, and, not having any idea of 
what they were getting, had taken the two companies 
which none of the old-time officers had cared to com- 
mand. 

And however little they might know about military 
science, either through indifference or instinct our officers 
understood the great cardinal principle of when to let us 
alone, and, not sharing the continuous nagging to which 
the other companies were always subjected, discipline 
came with surprising ease. 

As for myself, I had not been long in the field when I 
discovered that soldiering was the one occupation in 
which I ever had been content. I loved it itself. I loved 
being wakened by a bugle; I loved the roll of the drums, 
which had not then been abolished; I loved the parades, 
the salutes, and formalities; and even the long, dusty 
marches and the starlight bivouacs awakened in me a 
queer yearning for beautiful and stirring things which I 
had never supposed to be in my make-up. And yet I 
was not even a corporal. I was obviously the youngest 
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man in the company, and was quite content to shoulder 
a musket in the rear rank. 

In addition to this I was physically happy. The food 
was better than that which I had been eating all winter, 
and I knew that it was always forthcoming. If any of 
us were sick we went to the hospital and were saved the 
greatest dread in the life of a man in the streets. The 
work was regular, but it was not hard; after the first 
flurry of training we usually had the afternoon to our- 
selves, and from then on the company began to amuse 
itself. 

Such amusements, however, as the Stevedores' Union 
could devise were not marked by great originality. They 
consisted largely of fighting and the results of alcohol, 
although this latter was rendered probably as absent as 
it ever had been in the lives of any of us by the fact that 
pay-days came but once a month, and, having no board 
and lodging to provide, our ready cash lasted but a very 
short time. There was one incident which I remember, 
however, which in a way was destined, like many unex- 
pected happenings, 1 to play an odd r61e in my life. 

Up in " K " Company, beyond the Dirty Dozen, was a 
goat which had been brought down from the North 
(we were then at Camp Alger in Virginia). But the goat, 
with a true capriciousness, preferred infinitely the society 
of the Dirty Dozen and the Stevedores' Union to that 
of its rightful owners, and so spent most of its time down 
in our streets, possibly because there was frequently a 
keg down there, and the goat in some way had acquired 
a fondness for beer. One afternoon, however, just after 
Retreat, when Captain Archfield, the commander of the 
Stevedores' Union, was entertaining a party from Wash- 
ington in his tent, some of us conceived the idea of mak- 
ing the goat drunk. First we mixed some villainous whisky 
in the beer which the grotesque creature was lapping up by 
the quart. Then, as this did not seem to have any effect, 
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we added a bottle of sherry wine. It was all, however, 
apparently the same to the goat and had no effect on his 
goatish stomach until early in the evening, when suddenly 
there was a yell from 4< K " Street, where the goat had gone 
to sleep off his jag. Then out of a screaming crowd of 
men appeared Billy dead on the run for about a dozen 
yards until he landed at the head of "M " Street and fell 
in a heap. We picked him up with assurances that he 
was all right, and he started off in a wobbly fashion for a 
few feet more, when he rose in a silly sort of rear, gave a 
feeble little "Na-a-a!" and then toppled flat on the 
ground. This he continued all the way up and down 
the officers' street until by some drunken inspiration he 
headed straight into the captain's tent. There must 
have been a pretty medley inside, for the captain's 
feminine guests were still there taking tea; but just what 
did happen none of us knew, for when we saw where the 
goat was headed every man in the company lit for his 
tent and bit the grass until the "top sergeant" went up 
and removed the goat. 

Late that night, amidst a silence that was ominous, I 
was suddenly told that the captain wanted to see me. 
Quaking with fear, I knocked on the pole of his tent and 
found him lying on his cot in his pajamas — the first 
garments of the kind that I had ever seen in my life. 
The captain looked up in a quizzical manner and then 
asked, suppressing a smile: 

"Connor, who drove that goat into my tent?" 
I suppressed a smile myself and replied: 
"Nobody did, sir; the goat was drunk." 
The captain smiled and then looked languidly up at the 
ridge of his tent, continuing to stare into space until I 
thought that he had forgotten me entirely and shifted 
uneasily from one foot to the other. Finally he turned 
his face toward me again and asked slowly: 
"Connor, what is the mystery about you?" 
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Somehow or other I knew that he did not refer to any 
of the escapades in which I had been engaged, and his 
question embarrassed me more than ever; so I hung my 
head and murmured, " I don't know, sir." Then he told 
me to sit down on the camp-stool at the flap, and shaped 
his question differently. 

"Somewhere or other you have had an education, 
haven't you?" 

Now up to this time such education as I had received 
in Babel I had regarded more as a disgrace than other- 
wise, but by that queer instinct which the captain's first 
question had aroused I knew that it would be different 
with him; so I outlined freely my career in the system of 
Babel, omitting, however, all mention of the raffia-work. 

"So, then," said Captain Archfield, "you were a farmer 
boy. Father a farmer, too?" 

"No, sir," I answered. "I don't remember my father. 
He was in the marines." 

This time the captain turned with a look of genuine 
interest, and, having learned during the preceding weeks 
what the marines really were, I began to understand his 
interest and added that my father was an officer, realizing, 
I am sure, for the first time in my whole life, what that 
heritage meant. 

This time the captain sat up in bed, drew on his army 
overcoat, and for half an hour gave me the sincerest talk 
I have ever heard in my life. He put soldiering as a 
career in an aspect in which I had never dreamed of it 
before. He told me that he had noticed me ever since 
I had been in the company; he pointed out in the gentlest 
way that my father's rank had left on me certain obliga- 
tions which did not rule the men with whom I had been 
living; and finally he told me that as Lieutenant Hirsch, 
the second lieutenant, was to be transferred to the regi- 
mental staff, he was going to recommend me for the 
vacant commission. 
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Words I find now are wholly unequal to the task of 
expressing the shock that this announcement gave me. 
I was utterly and absolutely taken right off my feet. 
The tent, the bed, the captain himself, actually swam in 
the air before me, and all that I could do was gasp and 
stare. In the other companies in the regiment there 
were doubtless privates and drummers who believed that 
they carried marshalls' batons in their blanket-rolls, but 
in our companies we regarded the officers as a kind of 
divinely appointed beings who were created in superior 
clay by some mysterious process. To be appointed a 
corporal would have shocked me; but to be lifted from out 
of the ranks and given shoulder-straps, to eat with the 
officers in front of the captain's tent, to carry a swinging 
revolver instead of a gun and a haversack, and to drop 
out of the ranks for an easy chat at every halt — I simply 
couldn't believe it. 

The captain, however, talked with me until late in the 
night, and at last I did begin to realize that it was true. 
My only concern was, first, for the examination which I 
would have to pass and, second, for the way in which my 
sudden elevation would be received by the men with whom 
I had served in the ranks; but, to my utter astonishment, 
I learned that the men in the ranks expressed no surprise 
whatever. Some of them frankly told me that they had 
known that I was a "gentleman" and had supposed that 
I had enlisted just to get my promotion; others were 
openly glad that their new lieutenant was coming from 
them, and not from outside — a point which the captain 
had doubtless understood; and still others said that I was 
the only man in the company fit to "chum with the 
orficers." And here I had fondly supposed that among 
that tough, motley outfit I had been earning for myself 
, a reputation of being the toughest. Lucky 
the surprises of life all are not in the way of 
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IX 

AN OFFICER AND, TECHNICALLY, A GENTLEMAN 

TO wake up and find one's self famous is, no doubt, an 
astonishing feeling, but to go to sleep one night a 
private soldier and wake up the next morning a com- 
missioned officer is an inspiration which I will always back 
as a greater one. And not even with my original dreams 
of what it might mean did I have any realization of the 
actual fact until after Archfield's influence had pulled me 
through an easy examination and finally given me my 
shoulder-straps. Then the world suddenly changed from 
a moderate gray to a vivid and inspiring blue. To be 
routed out in the middle of the night by the boot of a duty 
sergeant and told to "hurry up, there, Connor; you're 
going on guard " is one thing, but to be approached by the 
elegant adjutant and informed in a friendly way, "Mr. 
Connor, if you don't mind, I'll put you on guard to-night," 
is indeed another. To stand in a line of graven images 
and be told by the impersonal voice of an officer, " Number 
three man, steady there," might be soldiering; but to be 
told, ;" Mr. Connor, will you please take the second squad 
about a hundred yards up the road?" was soldiering with 
some self-respect attached. It took me ages to realize 
that if I wanted to go in to Washington and had no other 
duties, all that I had to do was to stroll over to the captain 
and tell him that I was going; it took me ages longer to 
realize that I was expected to call the first lieutenant 
by his first name; and I never did quite get to the point 
where I could stroll up to the colonel's quarters and chat 
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in friendly fashion as most of the officers did. Yet in 
the ways of respectable existence no better tutors could 
possibly have been found than Captain Archfield and 
Lieutenant Bryce. Although I must have been a pretty 
rough article when first I sat down to their mess, so tact- 
fully and easily did they suggest or show by example one 
thing after another that in a very short time I think I 
was bearable to them. 

Both of these officers, in fact, were men of remarkable 
stamp. Archfield, the son of the Congressman, belonged 
to one of those rare American families which combine 
wealth and position with a sense of responsibility for the 
people who come under their power; and the captain 
himself, as I found, from my viewpoint of an officer, was 
inclined to take every one's problems very seriously. 
Bryce, however, with all of Archfield's education and 
social position, was a man of a much different kind. Tall 
and good-looking, he was monstrously lazy, exceedingly 
easy-going, and troubled, unlike Archfield, with a sense of 
humor so powerful as to be actually an impediment to 
him. Reading was the one thing to which I ever saw 
him apply himself with any respect; and from this habit 
of his, and from my own necessity of keeping up with 
the various military text-books which were constantly 
issued to us, that summer I became a good deal of a 
reader myself . For the most part Bryce, however, when 
not actually driven by Archfield to one of his duties, was 
content to lie in the tent which we shared and keep up 
one endless string of keen and usually killing comments 
on every man in the regiment, from the colonel to " M " 
Company's cook. 

Me, moreover, he apparently regarded as a perfectly 
new and delightful animal, for my point of view was en- 
tirely novel to him, and my recollections of farm and fac- 
tory life he never got tired of hearing. 

Of particular pleasure to Bryce, however, were the 
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numerous young men of the regular army who were con- 
tinually sent down to us as instructors. To him their 
strenuous concentration, their precision, and their some- 
times snobbish attitude toward persons not in the military 
service, gave endless amusement, in which, indeed, he 
differed materially from the rest of the officers in the 
gallant One Hundred and First, who were inclined to 
regard these academy graduates about as our men had 
regarded their own officers — as a kind of divinity. 

As a matter of fact, the instruction which we re- 
ceived from these same young lieutenants and captains 
had its ridiculous side. Just what there is in the military 
service to rob a man of his sense of humor I cannot imagine, 
but in our own experience it seemed to be true that this 
was the one thing which these regular-army men had 
left out of their equipment, and if one of them ever showed 
an inclination to be bookish or officious he was always a 
mark for Bryoe. 

At that time, as I remember it, the tactical wizards 
of our country were particularly impressed with the 
German system, and one young officer of the regular 
establishment who had been sent as instructor was espe- 
cially anxious to impart to us impressive facts regarding 
the Prussian army which he had but recently acquired 
himself from books and lectures. Bryce, however, who 
had really lived in Germany and had no more respect for 
the Prussian army than he had for anything else in the 
world, soon discovered the extent of this officer's real 
education and immediately invented a regiment which 
he called the Zwiebach Hussars and which he professed 
to have followed all through the autumn manoeuvers. 
So well, moreover, had he picked up the patter of tactical 
lectures that for night after night he recounted the 
adventures of this mythical regiment, with sage com- 
ments and explanations from our grave young instruc- 
tor. 
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Other instructors who came to us, however, had dif- 
ferent ideas; and as, like piano-teachers, they always re- 
garded anything which we had previously learned as a 
drawback rather than an advantage, we were in a con- 
stant state of learning and unlearning the rudiments of 
war according to the doctrines of the latest prophet. 
One instructor, for instance, regarded the cleaning of 
rifles as the only thing of any importance, and for days 
the regimental headquarters was busy issuing formulas of 
acids which would keep the rifles in spotless condition, 
until we all came to the conclusion that the only thing 
which we mustn't do with our guns was to fire them. 
Another young officer was seriously impressed with the 
extreme importance of the military message, and for 
days at a time the regiment would go on patrol duty 
where every one, from colonel to drummer, would keep 
sending back an endless string of exact little messages 
reporting every step that had been taken on the patrol, 
until there were no men left to patrol. Another imagined 
himself a map-maker by trade and daily lectured a squad 
of men who could hardly write their names in the 
mysteries of the graphical scale and the representative 
fraction, at which they all nodded gravely and solemnly 
went to sleep, for not one in ten had any idea what he was 
talking about. 

It was during the reign of the messenger-boy, however, 
that Bryce decided to end my life. One day when the 
regiment was scattered in little detachments all over 
the country -side sending in messages in precise form 
but about nonsensical details, Bryce, who, as usual, was 
lying flat on his back under a tree, turned lazily and 
said: 

"Connor, you may be a damn good fellow, but I think 
I shall have to kill you." 

He then called an orderly, took his message-blank, and 
wrote: 
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Patrol, Company "M", ioist Infantry, 
Three Miles East of Hank's Bridge. 

21 May, 'g8. 10.30 a.m. 

Commanding Officer Company "M",— Have encountered 
large party of hostile Zulus. Entire command wiped out, in- 
cluding Lieutenant Connor, who died fighting bravely. Was 
saved myself only by extreme fleetness. Kindly omit flowers. 

Bryce, Lieutenant. 

Luckily for Bryce, who as a matter of fact would prob- 
ably have regarded a court-martial as the best joke yet, 
the message went no farther than Archfield. When the 
other officers of the regiment heard of it, however, they 
left a huge wreath of daisies and buttercups in my tent; 
and a few days later I received a heroic picture, which 
I still retain, labeled " Death of Horatius Connor at the 
Bridge." That I displayed, moreover, a desire to find out 
the meaning of the reference to Horatius, and ultimately 
did find out, shows that it was, perhaps, just as well that 
I was not included in the joy-ride following the raid on 
the Orient Club. 

The technical side of my profession, however, was not 
the most engrossing to me, for while, unlike Bryce, I 
undertook my military duties with a gravity quite com- 
mendable, still I was rarely sorry when the day's work 
was over and with either Archfield or Bryce I went in to 
Washington for relaxation, which happened with greater 
and greater frequency as the weeks wore on. 

The nature of my visits, it can well be imagined, varied 
radically according to my companion, for while with 
Archfield I seldom did more than stroll around the streets, 
exceedingly interesting in those parlous times, ending up 
with a conservative sip in a highly respectable bar or an 
evening at some extremely decorous theater, yet with 
Bryce I never failed to fall into some utterly ludicrous 
adventure. Given them both at one time, then, as I was 
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on a certain occasion, one can easily imagine the con- 
sequences. 

As it happened, however, they were not supposed to 
be together that day, for Bryce had been left in command 
of the company while Archfield and I made our little trip 
to the capital. As usual, we were strolling into the lobby 
of the Armistead Hotel about five o'clock in the after- 
noon when Archfield gave a start and then walked eagerly 
away from me in the direction of two ladies and a young 
girl who were waiting for the elevator. All three of them 
greeted him with the keenest delight, and a minute later 
he beckoned for me to join them. I complied with an air 
which I tried earnestly to make the jaunty swagger of 
a dashing young officer, but which I am afraid was little 
better than a timid slinking. Archfield, however, with 
his usual tact presented me to the older women, and then, 
as he turned to the girl, who was standing in the back- 
ground almost as shyly as I and as I caught her glance, 
half coquettish, half embarrassed, I felt myself go hot 
and cold, and I swear that the roots of my hair began 
to creep. And well they might, for the dainty young 
person now dignified with skirts to the tops of her boots 
was none other than my lady of the black stockings, my 
Goddess of the Grimaces. 

For a minute I was absolutely certain that she remem- 
bered me and that in an instant her mother, who was quite 
a dowager herself, would order me indignantly away and 
thus avenge the memory of the outraged pug; but after 
I had acknowledged the introduction in a gulping and 
blushing way I saw that to them I was only Axchfield's 
lieutenant, and quite an amusing young creature at that. 
After some very brilliant remarks about the weather 
and the hard lot of the brave soldiers in the field, most 
of whom were at the minute undergoing the rigors of 
the Washington bars, the captain proposed that we all 
have tea, and as we entered the dining-room I was 
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well on my way toward trying the fit of my original 
swagger. 

Again, however, the swagger was startled out of me, 
for as we passed the checking-boy I saw an officer in a 
dashing khaki which I thought I recognized sitting at a 
table right by the door. He looked up to catch one 
glimpse of our party, and then ducked his head into his 
arms as if he were sick, but not before I had had time 
to catch one humorous, quizzical glance of the face of 
Lieutenant Bryce. With his head in his arms he remained 
until we had passed, and then I saw over my shoulder 
that he had slipped out of the room. My impression on 
Ellen Douglass, my lady of the wood-box, however, was 
spoiled, for all attempts to hold her attention by my 
rifling air were mitigated, on the one hand, by the fear 
of spilling my tea or dropping my bread, and, on the other, 
by' my burning anxiety to know whether Archfield had 
seen his next in command, whom he fondly supposed to 
be in the camp in charge of the boys in yellow. 

On the latter question developments were soon forth- 
coming, for a few minutes later a page went whining 
through in search of "Lieutenant Connor, please," and, 
suspecting at once who it might be who searched me out 
in this manner, I followed the boy into the lobby and 
discovered Bryce trying to hide himself behind a pillar. 

In his usual offhand way he explained that he had sup- 
posed that I was to be left in command of the company; 
and, although he had not taken the trouble to find out for 
certain, he had slipped away for a cozy dinner with a cer- 
tain young lady of the dramatic profession — none other, 
indeed, than a certain Miss Janie de Long, of "The Girl 
in the Circus" chorus. Much as he laughed at Archfield, 
however, he did not quite like to be so delinquent as to 
abandon the company; but, being equally averse to de- 
serting his post by the chosen young Thespian, he pro- 
posed that I take his place and introduce myself to the 
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fair chorister by a note which he had already written and 
which he was eagerly thrusting upon me. 

At another time his project would have met with my 
entire support. Then, however, I was just beginning to 
enjoy the society of the young but able Miss Ellen, and 
was wholly doubtful of my ability to explain a sudden 
retreat. Yet such was the eloquence of the eccentric sub- 
altern that in the end I gave way and left him to run for 
the first train for Alger. 

Just what excuse I made to Archfield and his party I do 
not remember, but I am sure that it was a poor one, and, 
feeling very much like a gawk, I sought my hat and went 
in search of Miss Janie de Long. Her I was to find in a 
manner similar to that in which Bryce had located me in 
the same hotel, and of the complications which might en- 
sue should Miss Ellen and her mother discover that I had 
deserted their party to sup with a lady whose profession 
was not belied by her apparel I dreaded to think. To 
Bryce, however, I had given my word; and, having located 
the elusive Janie in the parlors through the services of a 
page whose tones I managed to subdue by the use of a 
sizable pension, I walked half in anger and half in 
timidity to greet — my old friend Jennie Somer. 

Unlike the other divinity of that day, Miss Somer, 
alias De Long, recognized me in an instant. As she was 
as much overcome with astonishment at discovering my 
new profession as I was at discovering hers, we located 
ourselves at a quiet table in the grill-room, where the 
party which I had just left could hardly be expected to 
find its way, and Jennie told me her story and news of 
her family. 

The latter, indeed, was as somber as the former was 
bright, for the strike had been a terrible blow to the 
Somers. With six thousand people thrown out of work 
in one locality, work in the neighboring cities had been 
naturally scarce, and the months of waiting had used up 
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what little capital the family had amassed beyond the 
payments on their now useless home. At present they 
were living in a ramshackle cottage about two miles out 
of Leicester in a typically Slavonic settlement, whence 
Margaret and Johnny walked in to work every day. John 
Somer himself worked on the roads when he could, but 
found pay for hardly three days a week, while Julia had 
entirely disappeared. Jennie herself was supplying what 
funds she could; but, as she was only one of a line in the 
chorus, her own resources were hardly gigantic. 

Aside from this, however, her story was bright indeed, 
for, having always had ambitions toward the stage, she 
had not waited for chance opportunity, but had sought 
it deliberately, had taken singing -lessons paid for by 
work at the department store, and had secured an en- 
gagement through an agency. The company was a good 
one, and she loved the work. She was also keenly in- 
terested in my own rise in life and gave some very amus- 
ing comments on Bryce, whom she liked but did not take 
any too seriously, yet with whom she was already ap- 
parently on the best of terms. Before we left I gave her 
the sum of my unpaid debt to the Somer family, and, 
as she was to remain in Washington for another week, 
she promised to see me again. 

Archfield I met at the train; and I did not find, as I 
•had feared, that he attached any significance to my sud- 
den departure. His own mind, I think, was rather so- 
bered by this sudden meeting with friends whom he as- 
sociated with his life at home, for he was moody and silent 
clear out to camp. Of all the officers in our regiment 
he was, I imagine, one of the few who realized that 
the war was not to be entirely a lark and that the 
stately aristocratic women, so like his own mother, with 
whom he had talked that afternoon might be his last 
fond sight of his home and friends. 

He did tell me, however, that both Mrs. Douglass and 
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Ellen, whom he called "little Ellen," had been very much 
interested in me and wanted to see me again. And 
with this thought of my first real glimpse of women whom 
I admired, and who could awaken within me a double 
sense of how far I would have to travel on the roads of 
life before I could even be within speaking-distance of 
them and their kind, I found that I was becoming moody 
and silent myself. 

I looked forward with the keenest excitement, how- 
ever, to renewing my acquaintance with "little Ellen," 
and with hardly less pleasure to another long talk with 
the vivacious Jennie, who seemed a familiar and comfort- 
able link between my old life and my new. But neither 
pleasure was I destined to have, for that night the ad- 
jutant came through the tents with a very somber face, 
and within, a week we were on the transports for Cuba. 



IN MEMORIAM 

THE psychology of memory is a curious thing. One 
can never cease to marvel at the grotesque trifles 
which one recalls in detail and the really great things which 
one can hardly remember, which remain in the mind as 
blurs and are only recalled by studied recollection. For 
instance, I never smell a freshly cut lawn in summer 
without thinking of one June morning when I was going 
to school, and when I hung for a moment or two over the 
Wagners' fence and watched Mr. Hannifan running the 
mower. The incident had apparently no importance 
whatsoever. It was long before I had any connection 
with the Wagner household, and I lingered there only a 
minute. I had done the same thing a dozen times be- 
fore, and I have done it a dozen times since, and yet I 
remember absolutely every trifle connected with that 
scene — the lawn, the trees, my own unimportant thoughts, 
the way a whetstone protruded from Mr. Hannifan's 
hip - pocket, and the way the short, wet grass clung to 
the blades of the mower. 

And, on the other hand, of the campaign in Cuba I 
seem to remember nothing until I spur myself up to 
do it. It was real enough, and our regiment was in the 
thick of it; but yet in the files of my mind there seems 
to be nothing that ties it down to an active spot in my 
memory. I have read of it time and again in the stories 
of men who were there and of men who were not, and I 
have had to force myself to realize that I was one of those 
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of whom they were writing. I have sat for hours with 
officers who were there beside me and heard them talk 
with vivid familiarity of roads and trails and buildings 
that I absolutely do not recognize until they are connected 
with some inconsequential incident, such as "the place 
where Smith lost his hat." It may be that I have not a 
geographical mind; it may be that the fever which was 
in the bones of most of us left me in a vague and dis- 
tracted mood; but it is much more likely that, like most of 
the human make-up, the memory is entirely selfish, and 
the things that we remember are those that mark the 
mile-stones in our advance or our pleasure. I remember 
very vividly, for example, the night when Archfield called 
me into his tent; I remember every syllable of the words 
I first spoke with Ellen Douglass; but, except for one or 
two of the absurd grotesqueries of which I have spoken, 
the one great event of history with which I was ever con- 
nected is as dull and as forced as most formal history has 
been. I have heard a man say that he has forgotten 
almost every event of his honeymoon; and I, for one, will 
not doubt him. 

To Cuba, however, we went, with a sickening trip in 
a dirty and crowded transport, in which we huddled 
mostly in our berths and longed for the end. The land- 
ing of troops had already been made when we reached 
the island. After some trouble we managed to get our 
mountain of baggage ashore, and then began that camp- 
ing and marching which was so absolutely like what we 
had known before that not even the palm-trees could make 
us realize that we were in Cuba and not merely march- 
ing across Virginia. In fact, it was then that began that 
feeling of unreality in which I have had to prod myself 
to believe that it was not all a dream, and that any 
minute I might not wake up and find myself in the wood- 
shed in Babel, with Aunt Louisa routing me out. 

The night of our landing we were put first in one place 
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and then in another. We were marched out four miles 
and then marched back again. Being a volunteer regiment, 
we were proper game for every army officer who had ex- 
citement or insect authority to vent. We could do nothing 
right; we were told to do things by one swearing young 
aide and then asked why in damnation we did them by 
another equally vehement until, officers and men, the 
whole regiment was at first in a state of semi -mutiny, 
and then settled into a dull, convict-like, listless obedience 
which only longed for the end. 

It is Fielding who says that when two persons are 
determined to fight or to marry they can do it with very 
scant ceremony, and there seems to be no doubt that the 
striking feature of great events is their distressing lack 
of formality. I used to think of battles as being staged 
with all the pomp of Masonic rites, and I still instinctively 
think of them so; but during the one brief skirmish which 
we experienced it was that very same unbelievable doubt 
of its reality which was my chief emotion. We were pushed 
out of the woods and deployed in line exactly as we had 
been for drill. We had been hearing cannon for days; and, 
hidden safely as we were in the grass, we could not believe 
that the bullets whining over our heads were aimed at us. 
Then we were pushed along in support of a battery which 
seemed to be making a terrible fuss on the slope beyond, 
and at that we began to see the little spits of the Spanish 
rifles in the masked pits on the hill beyond. Yet even 
then I remember being principally concerned because 
the twigs in the grass stuck into my knees, and I heard a 
man in front of me swearing continuously because he was 
forbidden to smoke. 

I would like to hear the real truth of Balaklava and the 
actual story of Waterloo — even more than Thackeray 
has told us of Major O'Dowd drinking out of his flask on 
the body of his dead horse — because I can tell the truth 
of the only charge that I ever saw. There were no rush- 
So 
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ing couriers, no slowly advancing flag, no colonel waving 
his saber ahead. It was simply this: Directly ahead of 
me a big Hungarian in our company stood up to change 
his position, and at the minute he did so a bullet struck 
him in the shoulder and spun him around like a top. In 
a second he regained his position, shouted angrily in the 

voice of a whining child, "The son of a ," as if there 

were personal malice behind it, and then started pell-mell 
for the Spanish trenches. That was the spark needed 
to set off the fire; every single man in the line simply 
stood up and went after him. It was useless to try to 
stop them. They were out of hearing before we could 
yell, and, as if controlled by some psychological force 
quicker than wireless, at that very minute the great semi- 
circle of the whole battle-line seemed to be springing up 
on every side and rushing in at that hill. Up we went 
through the guns of the battery which we were supposed 
to support, with the drivers down in the hollow cheering 
us on and the gunners cursing us back for disturbing their 
fire; down the next hill we went and up to the trenches. 

The regular troops in the first line reached them long 
before we did, and no fire at all greeted us on the last dash , 
but up we went and found a perfect tnMe of every regi- 
ment, white and black, in that part of the field cheering 
and leaping and wondering where the Spaniards had gone. 
It took us hours to straighten them out, and when our 
company was finally marched to its bivouac we found 
that just three men had been wounded and one had been 
killed — Captain Archfield. We found him almost at the 
place from which we had started, his face to the sky, and a 
bullet-hole in his forehead. He had not even seen his 
company charge. 

Noble, solemn, serious Archfield, apparently the only 
soul in the whole command who had a reason to live; 
the one single man for whom loving friends and anxious 
hearts were waiting at home; the only man of a hundred 
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and four who had left a great career and had made a 
sacrifice to come to the war — this one had that lone Span- 
ish bullet picked out for its mark. There were left a 
cynical, lazy misanthrope in Bryce, an Irish soldier of 
fortune in me, and a hundred men who were better off 
on the field of battle than they were in the slums of 
Brookfield; but this one only, this great-hearted man with 
character and brains and wealth and friends, must needs 
make the sacrifice for us all. 



XI 



THE GATE TO MILLIONS 



THE reasons why revolutions occur at the rate of 
one a month in certain unsettled and temperamental 
countries of Latin America, why emperors rose and fell 
with the regularity of the tides in later Rome, and why 
the military despotisms of certain countries of Europe 
are continuously disturbed with intrigues and machina- 
tions designed to upset what would casually seem to be 
an admirable period of peace and prosperity are thor- 
oughly comprehensible to one who has passed through a 
return from the warrior's trade to those of peace. At 
least they were wholly obvious to me when the gallant 
One Hundred and First returned to Brookfield in the 
fall of '98 and, after a short period of hero-worship, 
was mustered out and obliged to beat its swords into 
plowshares. For the truth of the matter is that to one 
accustomed to military life the plowshare industry is 
mournfully lacking in verve. 

In my own case this was particularly true. Bryce, the 
only other officer remaining in our company, was rather 
glad it was over; and his only emotion, apparently, was 
one of relief at being allowed to return to a house that 
he owned in the country and sleep until noon. The men 
regarded the return and the muster-out only as an addi- 
tional excitement and had not a foresight which would 
carry them two days ahead. But for me the army had 
been the only career in which I had found any preferment 
or inspiration, and after the brief glory of our heralded 
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return I found myself very much stranded and very loath 
to enter any of the careers with which I had been 
previously acquainted. For four months I had been 
accustomed to command, to receiving a salute from al- 
most every man whom I passed, to the society of gentle- 
men and a social position of many attractions. In a sub- 
conscious way I had felt that this would continue after 
the war; and when I faced the unlovely truth that with- 
out my uniform I was nothing more than a very incompe- 
tent and little-desired young man living in a hall bedroom 
and faced with no other prospect than that of unskilled 
labor in a factory, at the beck and call of every minor 
official, I found myself in a state of discontent quite ex- 
plicable. I was reduced to brooding and pessimism, and 
had an expedition to recover the throne of England for 
the talented General Coxey presented itself I am sure 
that I would have enrolled at once under its banners. 

As might be surmised, however, no such opportunity 
appeared. With a cash capital of about a hundred dol- 
lars I was facing the prospect of seeking a factory job 
when one evening I found on the door-step a vivid booklet 
which appealed mightily to my present mood. 

It was a truly gorgeous affair, this booklet, covered 
with pictures and question-marks and symbolic designs 
and exclamation - points, and headed in gigantic type, 
"The Gate to Millions." As three or four hours' con- 
templation would easily have sufficed to convince me that 
there was no other gate which I would prefer to enter, 
I carried it up to my room and read it through. 

The booklet was in fact the catalogue, diploma, pros- 
pectus, annual report, register, honor -roll, commence- 
ment program, and faculty list of no less an institution 
than the Enterprise Business College, and the wonder 
which one might have felt that so scholarly and academic 
a publication had been left on a humble door-step was 
assuaged by the second page, which bore nothing but the 
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bold legend, "this means you!" Being, therefore, in 
a receptive mood which forbore the temptation to ques- 
tion the accuracy of the address, I continued further, and, 
having made a rough synopsis of several pages of glitter- 
ing generalities which would have done credit to the 
Order of Pigeons, I discovered that the gate to millions lay 
in a solid education in business. This proposition seemed 
so eminently rational that I resolved to give it a further 
hearing/which the circular in question was fully prepared 
to display. 

On the third page was a large portrait of the proprietor 
and principal of the institution, Dr. Hermanns Porter, 
— a man with shaggy, waving hair, a flowing tie, and an 
intellect which displayed itself by his resting his forehead 
on the tip of his finger as if an exterior prop were required 
for support of his overcharged cranium. Beneath was 
a symbolic drawing which displayed two youths parting 
at a sign-board, which was labeled in one direction "Suc- 
cess " and the other "Failure." The eccentricity of one 
of the youths in following the path which so obviously 
led to an unlovely goal was not explained in any detail 
beyond that which the artist had used in clothing him 
in a suit of overalls, a dinner-pail, and a general con- 
sumptive look. The reason for the direction chosen by 
the other youth, who was quite obviously the hero of 
the piece, was, however, apparent, for his brisk tread 
and sprightly stride were rapidly taking him toward a 
mass of buildings surmounted by a rising sun and mag- 
nanimously labeled with the co-Signs of "Prosperity" 
and "Enterprise Business College." 

My sympathies being now wholly with the second 
traveler, I followed him on his voyage through the circular 
and learned more fully the methods of the apparently 
benevolent institution which was to show him the gate 
to millions. In following pages, moreover, the compiler 
abandoned the symbolism of the pencil and substituted 
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the accuracy of the photograph, for subsequent illustra- 
tions displayed "The Bookkeeping Department, " "The 
Banking Room/' "The Shorthand Class," and "The 
President's Office," in all of which save the latter a num- 
ber of contented-looking young men and women of ob- 
vious talents were bent strenuously over their tasks at 
magnificent and glistening desks or were else engaged in 
earnest and no doubt superior conversation with ca- 
pable-appearing professors who inclined toward them with 
loving absorption. 

f he text of the volume was made up of a short history 
of the world, which showed beyond doubt that all the 
master minds of the financial realm, from Andrew Carnegie 
down, had owed their success to a "complete mastery of 
business details," and even hinted that if they had not 
actually acquired their education at the Enterprise Busi- 
ness College they felt a lack in their normal development 
by having failed to do so. 

The circular further stated that all instruction was 
"individual," and that the methods of commercial ped- 
agogy adopted were those "suited to the needs of the 
scholar in question." The term of matriculation was 
given as varying from two months to two years, according 
to the abilities of the student, and rather implied that the 
particular reader into whose hands the booklet should 
fall was one of those who might even finish in less than 
the minimum time and thus reach the gate to millions 
with hardly a hitch in his stride. 

The fascinating volume emphasized the fact that hun- 
dreds of employers all over Brookfield were hardly re- 
straining their impatience to secure Enterprise graduates 
in preference to others, and concluded with personal letters 
from thankful alumni, such as that of one Archibald J. 
Bigbee, whose photograph was reproduced. Purely through 
the instruction of the Enterprise College this talented 
lad had lifted himself to the glory of chief shipping-clerk 
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in the United Grain and Feed Corporation, a position 
no doubt of great social importance, as the photograph 
showed him in evening clothes. 

As I, however, was not in a mood to question the status 
of even a shipping-clerk, and as the whole cost of tuition 
was only fifteen dollars, I cherished the volume next to 
my breast, and the following morning hurried off to enroll 
before the classes should all be filled. 

The disappointment, however, which seems destined to 
greet many a pilgrim on the road to knowledge at first 
sight of his Alma Mater was destined as well to be mine. 
The Enterprise Business College, which I had been led 
to believe occupied no less than a well-watered site in a 
campus all of its own, was, in fact, located on the third 
floor of a dingy office building. The president and pro- 
prietor, however, who had been done no injustice by his 
photograph, was well prepared to make up in manner the 
sunlight which was shut out by the unwashed windows, 
and after an oral amplification of the circular, which one 
would be led to believe was a tribute from the city of 
Brookfield to its master mind, I was shown once more the 
remarkable simplicity of the road to millions, and booked 
myself as a traveler without any further delay. 

As pupils could enter at any time and without other 
ceremony than that of the fifteen dollars, I was then taken 
into a large adjoining room, where a number of girls about 
fourteen years old looked up and giggled. Here I was 
handed over to the mercies of a worried-looking professor 
named Shook, while the master mind returned to await 
the next suppliant at the gate to millions, which, in fact, 
he himself seemed well on the road to opening. 

The Enterprise Business College, indeed, like many 
scholarly institutions, was exceedingly limited in its 
facilities. Besides the president's office it consisted sole- 
ly of one large room in which the views of the various 
"departments" had been obtained by taking photographs 
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of all the corners. The faculty, moreover, consisted sole- 
ly of the proprietor, the worried Professor Shook, and a 
stout young woman who taught stenography; and, as 
the principal was chiefly engaged in welcoming prospective 
millionaires, the cares of instruction, and especially of dis- 
cipline, fell largely on the overworked Shook, from which 
the promised "individual instruction" took on an unex- 
pected turn. 

As there were in the room, moreover, some sixty pupils, 
chiefly girls, with a sprinkling of young men who would 
have made admirable candidates for the Orient Club, the 
discipline was something of a problem. The few first 
hours of my career as a student in residence were con- 
sumed in sitting idly at a cheap pine desk and watching 
my fellow-travelers on the road to millions, the feminine 
members of which consumed a large part of their time 
in giggling at the humor of one or two of the older boys and 
in casting at me, as the latest entrant, glances which could 
hardly be called covert. The boys who were not carry- 
ing on the bass part of the giggling-contest were either 
yawning over their desks or bunching their heads around 
a picture card which would hardly have been accepted by 
the United States mails. Professor Shook in the mean 
time was standing at a blackboard and carrying on a 
recitation in business methods in a pathetic, tired sort of 
way which suggested that the only business methods with 
which he was really concerned were those of providing 
for a fat wife and a sick baby at home. Toward the end 
of the morning, however, the gate-keeper of millions entered 
the room, smiling and unctuous, and, as a silence greeted 
him, began, while rubbing his hands together and throwing 
back the long hair from over his eyes: 

"Ladies" (giggle) "and gentlemen" (another giggle, 
with a look in the direction of the largest boys), "I have 
ben so occupied with my duties of administration that 

hitherto, unfortunately, I have ben unable to give you 
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my promised talk on finance and financial principles. At 
the present time, however, no subject occupies a place 
more momentous in the thoughts and minds of this 
nation, which has ben called, justly or unjustly, the com- 
mercial race, and so as each and every one of you, I 
hope and trust, is preparing himself or herself for occu- 
pancy of a place, I may call it a link in the chain which 
makes American finance what it is to-day, I wish to im- 
press upon you the extreme seriousness of the career 
which you have chosen to embrace." 

And so he went on, quoting freely at times from the 
handbook of the school, and making a speech which 
would have been quite worthy of either Sankowitch 
or Aunt Louisa, except that from time to time he looked 
with a sly-dog expression in the direction of the older 
girls and elicited the expected giggle. After, however, 
an oration of perhaps half an hour on the glories of 
finance he was interrupted by the entrance of an ex- 
tremely efficient-looking stenographer whom I had not 
seen before, and informed, presumably, that a new fly 
had just buzzed into the net, for he made a speedy exit. 
Shortly afterward another half-wit was injected into the 
class, and the president himself could be seen orating 
a shabby and frightened-looking mother and father out 
of his office door. 

At the afternoon session I was served with two or 
three extremely thin text -books in paper covers, and 
with five or six other beginners was set to copying forms 
of letters which ran: 

Messrs. Bunk & Blank, 
Chicago, 111. 
Gentlemen,— Your esteemed favor of the 19th inst, rec'd 
and contents noted. In reply, beg to state that the goods have 
been received as ordered, and in acknowledgment thereof, I 
trust that you will believe me, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, John Smith. 
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Blink & Blank apparently did a rushing business 
of a varied nature, for during the best part of a week 
my letters were addressed solely to them, and I pur- 
chased everything from grand pianos to railroad stocks. 
Every morning the papers which I had made out on 
the day before were promptly returned, and all the com- 
mas which I had left out and all the "t's" which I 
had neglected to cross were duly noted, for poor old 
Shook was as faithful as he was worried. 

On the following Monday, however, when I went to 
school, my text-books under my arm, I found the hall- 
ways leading up to the temple of learning in a state of 
extreme excitement. The girls were hovering like sheep 
in corners, while the boys were swaggering around 
whispering a joke which seemed to please them might- 
ily. From this latter I learned that the doorkeeper of 
Millionaire's Alley had suddenly discovered that gold 
was not all, and that there should be kept a place for 
sentiment in this hard old world. The pompous Por- 
ter had, in fact, eloped with the pert little stenographer, 
leaving a wife, five children, and a business college to 
take care of themselves. What the former did I have 
no means of knowing, but the latter was closed in default 
of rent, and again I found myself an encumberer of the 
earth, less fifteen dollars paid for the privilege of writing 
to Messrs. Blink & Blank. 

The scant week which I had spent in the place had, 
however, rather clarified my ideas in regard to the business 
situation in Brookfield. There were, naturally, two or 
three young men in the school wno were there with honest 
intent, which they displayed by their eagerness to get 
out of it; and from one or two of these I had learned 
that the easiest way to clean and honorable employment 
lay through the offices of the Brookfield Life, Accident, 
and Liability Insurance Company, which maintained an 
imposing building in the main street and which employed 
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a large part of the population that scorned the work- 
man's bench. To the Brookfield Insurance Company I 
thus wended my way, presented myself to a uniformed 
doorkeeper who had the air of a field - marshal, and 
humbly asked for a job. 

That the request was not an unusual one was betrayed 
by the manner in which, without changing his haughty 
demeanor, he waved his arm in the general direction of 
the elevator, announced "Employment Department, 
eighth floor, third door to the left," as if the passers in 
the street ought to be informed of my intentions, and 
up I shot in the lift, conveyed by a uniformed boy hardly 
less haughty. 

The third door to the left was not as easy to find as 
it sounded, but after prowling around a munoer of ground- 
glass partitions, each stamped "Mi Jones" or "Mr. 
Peters," I located the employment department and entered 
to see a young man more elegant yet, though clad in 
civilian clothes, who gave a proper impression of his 
own importance by continuing to dictate to a stenographer 
for a full two minutes after my entrance, when, whirling 
around with the professional air of a crisp young business 
man, he asked: 

"Now, sir, what can I do for you?" 

I told the whole story in a sentence: "I'm looking 
for a job." 

He neither smiled nor looked discouraged at this 
information, but without a word handed me a card, 
motioned me to a seat, and said: 

"There's an application. We'll put it on file." 

The card, as I soon discovered, was very much like 
the enlistment paper which I had signed some months 
before and demanded my age, sex, height, nationality 
of parents, previous experience, and references. I filled it 
out duly, not even omitting the last, where I entered 
the jovial Bryce, and handed it back expectantly. The 
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young man took it without a word and passed it on to 
the stenographer, saying: 

"We'll be very glad to put your application on file, Mis- 
ter — er — Connor. Just at present we can offer nothing." 

The present, however, was my chief concern, and, 
rather crestfallen, I made bold to ask him how long I 
might be expected to wait. At this the dapper young 
man made the first human gesture I had seen him show. 

"Well, Mr. Connor," he said, with a smile, "there are 
just eight hundred and four applications ahead of you." 

I looked at him in amazement. "Good night T I ex- 
claimed, and started for the door; but as I went out a 
ruddy young man in his shirt-sleeves pushed by me 
and then grabbed me heartily by the shoulder. 

"For Heaven's sake! What are you doing here?" he 
demanded. "I thought you were a giniral in the army." 

"I was," I replied, "but I resigned to make room 
for others. Now I'm looking for a job." And I grasped 
his hand with a grip as warm as his own, for the pushing 
young gentleman was none other than Reddy Casey. 

For a minute more we stared at each other. I explained 
the lack of opportunity with the great corporation which 
now apparently employed him, and then: 

"Wait a minute," said Casey; "I think I know a way 
that will fetch him." And he went on into the room, where 
he held a whispered conference with the dapper young 
man at the desk. The latter listened with interest, and 
a minute later Reddy came gleaming back. 

"Mr. Burt, shake hands with Mr. Connor," he began, 
in the accepted style of Plummer's Falls introductions; and 
the elegant Burt, dropping his rising-young-business-man 
attitude, obeyed the command in a friendly manner. 

"It has just occurred to me," he began, "that there 
is a chance in the stamping department, and with Mr. 
Casey's introductions I have no doubt that possibly we 
can offer it." 
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My respect for the reliable Reddy naturally soared 
at this news, and with the weight of non-employment off 
my mind I went out of the buildjpg a few minutes later 
feeling as if I owned it. 

"But for Pete's sake, Reddy," I asked my sponsor, 
as soon as we got into the hall, "what did you tell him 
about me?" 

"I told him," replied Reddy, grinning, "that you 
were the best second-baseman in the state." 



XII 

CAPTAINS OP INDUSTRY 

WHAT Reddy had told me outside the office of the 
elegant Burt was, indeed, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. For baseball, and baseball alone, 
did I enter the resplendent institution which guarded 
some millions of citizens from the losses of death, fire, 
sickness, accident, tornadoes, piracy, theft, damage-suits, 
and I don't know how many other personal and public 
calamities. The connection, however, between life insur- 
ance and the best second-baseman in the state may not 
be wholly obvious; it was not, in fact, to me myself 
until I had become well initiated in the mysteries of the 
great Brookfield company and discovered that insurance 
is the dandy, the exquisite, the gentleman, the scholar 
of commerce. It is, indeed, to trade in general what a 
college is to a bake-shop — the home of ease, elegance, 
refinement, and, correspondingly, sport. 

The magnificent field-marshal, in fact, who stood out- 
side the door and separated the insurance sheep from the 
insurance goats was very typical of the entire concern, 
and as I entered the stamping department on the follow- 
ing morning, pursuant to the combined instructions of 
Reddy and Burt, I was at once conscious of the tone and 
precision which were quite the earmarks of the whole 
institution. 

The stamping department, as it proved, was, unlike 
the " departments" of the business college, a wing of 
the building all to itself, and presented a perfect myriad 
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of roll-top desks, ground-glass doors, tinted plaster walls, 
well-varnished floors, sound-proof partitions, filing-cab- 
inets, vaults, revolving-chairs, immaculate blotters, ex- 
pensive ink-wells, typewriters, multigraphing machines, 
steel rulers, brass paper-weights, and inertia. It was, in 
fact, the most perfect equipment for doing nothing that I 
have ever seen in my life. 

The head of the department, to whom I was introduced 
with as great a ceremony as if I had been a newly ac- 
credited ambassador, was a gray-haired gentleman named 
Knney, who, from his well-brushed locks, through his 
silk shirts, his sharply creased trousers, and down to his 
glistening shoes, presented that air of complete refine- 
ment, dignity, and poise which is found only in dukes and 
floorwalkers. To see him on the street, to see him in a 
theater with his gentle, high-bred face and his air of su- 
perb repose, you would immediately conjure up a vision 
of an elegant, luxurious home on the Avenue, of a tall, 
stately wife at the opera, of horses and hounds and books 
and dinners. You would dream that behind that well- 
chiseled forehead coursed gentle memories of days and 
nights on the Riviera, that when his eyes were closed, as 
they often were, he was dreaming of polite conversations 
in London drawing-rooms concerning Addison, Dr. John- 
son, and Mr. Pitt; you would see in those well-creased 
trousers the thoughtful hand of a perfect valet, and im- 
agine that those gentle gray locks had been kissed and 
smoothed by lovely daughters now married to counts. 
As a matter of fact, the entire life, travels, reading, and 
living of the gentle Pinney for thirty-four years had been 
passed in this one department of the Brookfield Insurance 
Company; his scholarly conversations had been his talks 
with his clerks; his elegant dinners consisted of four 
graham crackers and a glass of milk at a chair in a dairy 
lunch; his beautiful wife was fat and dumpy and chafed 
her soul because she could have but two hats a year; his 
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daughter had studied trained nursing; and for intellec- 
tual entertainment he collected stamps and pasted them 
all in a neat little book. 

Like to the head were the clerks, except for their 
different degrees of leaving the embryo and approaching 
the finished state. Some looked like diplomats — under- 
secretaries and charges d'affaires — some like actors, some 
like younger sons at a fashionable college; but all, from 
top to bottom and whether they expressed it in spats and 
gray hair or silk shirts and fraternity pins, had that su- 
preme air of ease and elegance which taught beyond 
doubt that these were the gentlemen, the magnificent do- 
nothings, the gallant beaux of the business world. 

So into this life came I, and within a few weeks I, too, 
became like as they. My hair was brushed back, and my 
coats fitted smooth on my shoulders. I learned to dis- 
card in shame the fancy effects in shoes and ties that had 
looked so well at the Orient Club. I learned that a shirt 
with cuffs unattached was worse than no shirt at all. I 
found that women and actors alone wore rings, but I also 
learned the sphere in life of a manicure-girl. I chuckled 
with glee when I was the first in the room to wear a new 
style of collar, and had the honor fallen to one of my 
fellow-beaux I fretted and dreamed all day over my 
stamps until at the stroke of four I could rush to the 
shops and purchase the startling new style. 

Our room, in fact, presented a picture seen only in col- 
lege dormitories, cigarette advertisements, and romance. 
Our talk was of nothing but clothes and girls and shows, 
and sometimes all three at once, while as for our work 
it was well expressed by the elegant youth who looked 
up from his desk one morning at twenty minutes past 
nine and exclaimed in cynical tone. "Only twenty min- 
utes gone!" 

Our industry had,in short, just about the same verve as 
that at the Hummer's Falls Metal Brace Company, being 
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simply expressed in more delicate terms. Prom time to 
time from other departments came sheaves of letters on 
expensive stationery beautifully typed. On the backs 
of these, stamped in a little round clock, was the day, 
hour, and minute when each letter was received. In 
other spaces were initials of every one who had read the 
letter; on a large and expensive folder in which each 
letter, in-going or out-going, was inclosed, was a printed 
form which told the state, county, and last name of the 
sender or recipient, the department to which it had been re- 
ferred, the initials of every one who had read it or refused 
to read it, and finally a brief digest of the reply. On all 
of these letters we put a still further system of stamps, 
and then, properly initialed, carried them all around to 
the filing department, where further legends were added, 
the letter-folders filed, and a cross index inscribed under 
the name of the town, the sender, and the nature of the 
business. 

In magnificent ease and elegance, as I have suggested, 
did we carry on this monumental trifling for day after 
day, and the conception of my co-loafers as to what it 
all meant was about as accurate as the information of my 
earlier companions of the pipe-room. For insurance to 
us meant nothing. Statistics, birth-rates, actuarial com- 
putations, calamity hazards, fire-maps, were Greek to the 
stamping-room — none of those things was in our "de- 
partment." We could put a little round seal on the back 
of a letter in perfect alignment, make an indorsement in 
a trim, square hand, and that was about all, for our in- 
terests were utterly elsewhere. 

"Say," would whisper Jones to Smith, over the appli- 
cation for accident insurance of some honest fellow in 
Macon, Georgia, "I met a girl in the 'The Summer Fol- 
lies ' last night. Shell bring a friend and I'll bring you, and 
well have a little supper after the show. Are you on?" 

"On!" replies Smith, writing his name at the expense 
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of three new blotters. "Oh, you Follies I" And so went 
another day. 

And yet, just as he had been an exception to the rule 
in the factory, so was Reddy an exception here. For 
Reddy really worked, and worked with a purpose and knew 
what it all was about. Nor was he a clerk. He was a 
factory inspector, which explained the new occupation 
of his which had at first mystified me. For, as it developed, 
soon after Reddy had joined his father, which he did 
immediately following the Plummer's Falls strike, he had 
been detailed to accompany an insurance man who had 
come to inspect the factory, and so had the keenness and 
knowledge of the rubicund one impressed the expert that 
within a few days had come an offer to join the insurance 
ranks, which Reddy had taken at once. And just as he 
had been in the factory, so here was Reddy an admirable 
counsel and friend. 

One thing, however, in connection with our joint em- 
ployment, it did take me a long time to understand, and 
that was whence came the funds that kept us all in such 
elegant leisure; who furnished the dollars on dollars that 
paid me and a hundred others for slamming a stamp on 
the back of a letter; from what was gathered the surplus 
in hundreds of thousands that figured so highly in all of 
our advertisements; what were the means by which the 
secretaries and treasurers and assistants to the secretaries 
and treasurers were able to keep up the carriages which 
brought them to the door in the morning; who paid the 
top-notch prices for all the cabinets and typewriters and 
blotters and stamps; and, most of all, whence came the 
gold that put those glistening buttons on that magnificent 
field-marshal at the front gate. And to all of this Red 
had, as usual, a pertinent answer. 

"Listen, kid," he explained. "Do you remember old 
Daddy Shifter up at the Falls?" 

I did remember old Daddy Shifter, an elderly man with 
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a shiny black coat and an Adam's apple as big as a 
plum. 

"Yes," I replied; "but what has he got to do with it?" 

"Do with it?" pursued Red. "Do with it? Why, he's 
the answer to this whole damn insurance game. Do you 
remember how he used to spend most of his time hanging 
around the gates of the shop?" 

"Sure," I replied, "and I always wondered what he 
was doing there." 

"Well, this is what he was doing," said Red. "When- 
ever a man was married old Daddy Shifter was there be- 
fore the record was dry on the parish register. Whenever 
a house was built Daddy Shifter was there before they 
had staked off the lot. Whenever a man was hurt Daddy 
Shifter was around among the men in the same room be- 
fore they had carried the fellow out. Do you get me?" 

"I get you," I said, rather doubtfully. "He wanted 
to write the insurance." 

"He not only wanted to write it," said Reddy. "But 
he did write it. They kicked him out. They insulted 
him. They shook their heads and told him they hadn't 
a cent, but old Daddy Shifter stuck until they all got so 
tired of him that they finally took out a policy just to 
get rid of him." 

"I see," I said, with gathering light; "the money comes 
from the agents." 

"You bet your sweet life it does," rejoined Red. " And 
a big sight of the money stays with the agents. We get 
a check for a hundred dollars for a Double A, Triple 
Accumulation Policy, and that means that some Daddy 
Shifter in some jay burg like Plummer's Falls has shoved 
thirty-five dollars down into his jeans. And then you 
multiply that hundred dollars for Plummer's Falls by 
every little town in the United States, and you see where 
the money comes from." 

"But," I said, doubtfully, "the company stands to 
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lose it. Suppose the man dies or the house burns 
down?" 

"Piffle!" retorted Reddy. "Did your house ever burn 
down, or did mine, or did the Somers' ?" 

"But it might any day/' I replied, now feeling that I 
was getting into the argument. 

"That's just it," said my tutor, decisively. "That's 
just what every man who takes out insurance thinks. 
Three-quarters of the men who take out insurance to-day 
do it exactly as the niggers in the wool-shop used to cross 
their fingers to ward off the evil eye, and every one of 
them thinks that if he allowed his policy to lapse his 
house would burn down the very next day — and it prob- 
ably would. It's happened so many times that it keeps 
the insurance business alive." 

"But that's fire," I replied, recollecting a conversation 
I had once heard during the noon hour; "and life insur- 
ance is different. A man has got to die sometime." 

"Look here," said Reddy, impatiently, "how much 
money did you pay into the benefit fund back in the 
Pigeons?" 

A short calculation told me that it was something like 
eleven dollars. 

"And between that and other lodges," returned Red, 
"I paid eighty-four. And do you see your money coming 
in to your widow now?" 

"We allowed our membership to lapse," I replied. 

"We did," said Red, with a sorry grin. "And do you 
suppose that every man who pays money to the Brook- 
field Insurance Company sticks to it better than we stuck 
to the Pigeons? 

"Oh, it's the agents that get us the money," said Red, 
now catching his stride, "and that's why a dressy fool like 
Pinney is worth about twenty dollars a week and a skinny 
old scarecrow like Shifter is worth between seventy-five 
and a hundred. Let me tell you that there are Daddy 
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Shifters right here in this town who are making more 
money than the president himself, in spite of his horses 
and coachmen, and they haven't got creases in their 
pants, either. Even our old Daddy Shifter himself is 
worth more to the company than half the secretaries and 
treasurers that have their names on the doors, and the 
company knows it." 

"Then I should think," I replied, "that the thing to do 
would be to throw up this swell job and become a Daddy 
Shifter yourself." 

"That's just what I'm going to do," replied Red; and 
by spring he had done it. 



xin 

THE WEARING OP THE GREEN 

SPRING, however, was still some weeks off, and 
in the meantime Reddy was proving himself the 
capable guide in social affairs that he had proved in 
Plummer's Falls, for if Reddy had one great weakness, 
as I regarded it, or one great strength, as he considered 
it himself, it was that he was an insatiable "joiner" 
he had an infinite capacity for making friends. 

The Pigeons and the Muskrats he had, to be sure, 
outgrown, but the Business Men's Association, the Fourth 
Ward Democratic League, the Knights of Columbus, 
the Young Men's Benevolent Association, and "The 
Uplift Movement" (a gigantic society formed to uplift 
something which he was never quite able to explain) 
all claimed his attention, and hardly an evening passed 
without finding him, exactly as I had found him on the 
first Saturday night of our acquaintance, standing in 
front of the mirror of our joint apartment struggling with 
the tortures of a clean collar or painstakingly brushing 
his stiff, red hair preparatory to some new fraternal 
endeavor. 

On one or two of these evenings I was induced to ac- 
company him as a counter-attraction to the twenty-five- 
cent dances to which most of the men in the office resorted, 
and where we always confidently expected to meet the 
"queen" of our dreams — a mythical being who was to 
combine the attractions of a society heiress, an expert 
stenographer, and a leading lady— but where we invari- 
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ably finished the evenings by dancing with pert little 
sales-ladies of Jewish suspicions or buxom domestics. 
The enticements of Reddy's staid gatherings, however, 
did not seem to me much more alluring, for the long and 
petty harangues about the treasurer's report, the repaving 
of Grand Street, the " Hurrah-boys' ' contest for new 
members, with a turkey supper at the end, and the spas- 
modic attempts to remake the Constitution of the United 
States bored me to sleep, and after one or two disastrous 
attempts I frankly told Reddy that I balked at any further 
inducements. 

"But look here, Prank," he would say: "the way to 
get on in the world is to know people — to be hand-in- 
glove with the right men, and they're the men that you 
meet in those bunches." 

"All right for you, if you're going to be the successor 
to Daddy Shifter," I retorted, "but I want my evenings 
for fun." And, in fact, I suppose that even then that 
encompassed the whole altitude of my ambitions. 

On one occasion, however, toward the end of March 
I reached our room to superintend Reddy's dressing, as 
usual, and was met by a genuine surprise, for before 
the mirror stood Casey, a stiff shirt on his chest, a white 
tie on his neck, and, over one shoulder, the sleeve of an 
evening claw-hammer coat into which he was endeavoring 
to struggle, a feat which he accomplished just as I threw 
myself on the bed and collapsed; for, while not even the 
elegant young diplomats of the stamping-room ever as- 
pired to dress-suits, and while the garment was still to 
me largely a legend, yet I could hardly say that Reddy's 
effect was impressive. He looked, indeed, very much like 
one of those modern acrobats who adopt evening clothes 
for their exercises on the trapeze, and in Reddy's case 
one would have judged that he had just finished the 
giant swing. So earnestly pleased and proud of itself 
was his face, however, that I could not bear to give 
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way to mirth, but merely stared at the apparition with an 
expression in which I tried to approximate awe. The 
endeavor deceived him, no doubt, for without a smile, 
and still overcome with his own magnificence, he turned 
to display himself, and remarked: 

"Some little clothes, eh? What?" 

"Some clothes," I replied in despair. "But what in 
the name of all time does it mean?" 

"I rented them," explained Reddy, hitching the collar 
up around his thin neck, and proving true to his make-up 
by being more proud of the fact that he had rented the 
clothes economically than he would have been to have 
bought them. 

"I rented them," he repeated, "for the annual dinner 
of the Youths of St. Patrick." 

"To-night?" I asked. "Why, so it is," for the wit of 
the office had been varied that day by the wearing of 
green neckties and little sprigs of shamrock, while the 
evening paper had been published in green — all in honor 
of Ireland's great snake-exterminator. 

"It's a swell affair," said Red, with conviction. "The 
mayor will be there, and the Hon. Julius McFadden, 
and Tom Daly, the lawyer, and all the big men in town. 
Say, Frank/' he added, with his never-failing optimism, 
"have you got two dollars?" 

By some mysterious chance I did happen to have just 
about that amount, but Reddy's persuasive tones made 
me wary. 

" Just about," I answered, still fencing, although Reddy, 
tinlike every other man of my acquaintance, never at- 
tempted to borrow. 

"Then, look here, why don't you come?" 

"To a banquet?" I said. "Nix on that — speeches and 
con-talk and good of the order?" 

"No," said Red, "this is different. This is good fun, 
and, besides, it's something that you ought not to miss. 
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Look here, Frank," he continued, in a soberer voice and 
coming nearer. "It's something that us fellows has got 
to support." 

The tone and accent of that last sentence are very hard 
to convey, but yet they caught me at once. It was one of 
those sudden subtle references between two men to a 
thing which they hold in common, but to which they both 
are loath to allude, not because they are ashamed, but 
because to them it is just a bit sacred. If you have ever 
belonged to a secret college fraternity, or if you have had 
a cripple in your family, you will know just what I mean. 
And in this case the mysterious bond was nothing more 
or less than our Irish names. 

For, outside of the gipsies, the Irish are the most curious 
and the most sensitive race on earth. Whether it is the 
result of persecution at home and a generation of sub- 
servient position in America, whether it is the mystery of 
their predominating church, or whether it is simply, like 
the gipsy wanderlust, a thing in the blood, I do not know; 
but the fact is that to an Irishman, and especially an Irish- 
American, his nationality is not just a nationality. It is an 
instinct, even more than a religion. You hear a man say 
anywhere, "I am an American," "I am a Frenchman," 
with utmost freedom and on any occasion, just as he would 
say that he had been to the theater the evening before. 
Less often you hear a man say, "I am a Jew," but never, 
outside of his cups or a gathering composed entirely of his 
own compatriots, do you hear a real native of Erin say 
boastfully, "I am an Irishman," unless, of course, he is 
asked the question, when his eye flickers a moment, then 
stares you straight in the face, and he makes the reply 
as if he would add the defiant words, "And what do you 
want to make of it?" 

For this reticence does not come from the fact that they 
are ashamed of it. It comes, as nearly as one can analyze 
it, from the fact that it is something very dear, something 
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for which they all have suffered, both here and at home, 
and before they begin to discuss it they wish to under- 
stand the inquirer's intent. In the army our Irish sol- 
diers would fight at the drop of a hat for any reflections 
on the Irish race, but among ourselves, in quiet talks, 
when every other nation on earth was discussed, not once 
would you hear the subject of Ireland mentioned, al- 
though over half the men in the company might be of 
that race. For their names and their fists are the only 
obtrusive things about true sons of Erin. 

Thus, while between Reddy and me there had always 
been a distinct consciousness of our co-nationality, yet 
until this moment not once had an open reference been 
made to the point. Irish-Americans will frequently speak 
of Catholics and Protestants, meaning Irishmen by the 
former and Yankees by the latter, and yet when Reddy 
used these terms I was always unconsciously included in 
the former, although I had never been in a Catholic 
church in my life. 

And so to the annual banquet of the Youths of St. 
Patrick I went, although I had only my business suit to 
stand beside the magnificence of Reddy's rented apparel. 
As it proved, however, more than half the men in the 
room were as drab as I, and after the first strains of an 
Irish harp, after the first noisy toast drunk standing, and 
after hearing the first sweet notes of that strange, sob- 
bing song, "Where the River Shannon Flows," sung, as 
it should be sung, in the high, forced notes of an Irish 
tenor, I forgot the dress-suit; I forgot the noisy man at 
my elbow; I forgot my disdain for speeches; I forgot the 
tawdry green decorations; I forgot everything except a 
new strange feeling that sent a little thrill through my 
arms, gave me an odd and unaccustomed choke in my 
throat, and time after time brought the tears to my eyes, 
as it did to half of the eyes in the room. And all this 
for nothing save an eloquent speaker, a few minor notes, 
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and a perfectly passionate fervor that showed in the faces 
around me — bright faces, dull faces, inspired faces, coarse 
faces, business men, working-men, priests, and bartenders; 
but all glowing with that feverish, far-off, half-wistful 
look of a call of the blood. 

The sight of an American flag may do the same to a 
New-Englander in a far-off port; " Die Wacht am Rhein" 
may do the same for a German; but I, mind you, had been 
brought up as a Yankee for nearly twenty years of my 
life; . until I left home I had never known a dozen Irish 
individuals; I had had an American mother and was 
raised in an American home, yet when I heard those Irish 
words, saw those Irish flags, and listened to those Irish 
songs, the earlier instincts all fell away like a shell and 
for the very first time in my life did I know what the 
thrill of family, race, or religion might mean. Real emo- 
tions of respect, sincerity, or of sentiment had come to me 
just three times up to that night. The first was the talk 
which I had had with Archfield in his tent at Alger. The 
second were the words I spoke with Ellen Douglass in 
that Washington hotel — and this was the third. 

Nor was that meeting one aroused with the solemnity 
of fanaticism. There was riot, buffoonery, laughter, and 
a good deal of foolish talk, as there always is when men 
are gathered together to respond to toasts; but it all was 
a family affair, and the flowery, fiery oratory was tempered 
with healthy sense that differed greatly from the pom- 
pous asininity of the banquets which I had previously 
known, as when Tom Daly, the speaker of the evening, 
responded to the toast of "Irish Arms," and artlessly 
told of the huge success of the Irish soldiers when fighting 
for any flag but their own. 

"You had O'Neill and O'Donnell in Spain," he roared, 
"and Sarsfield in France. There was O'Higgins in Ar- 
gentina and Sullivan in the Continental line. MacMahon 
had an Irish heart under a Gallic breast, and with him 
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stand the memories of Phil Sheridan, Phil Kearny, our 
own Colonel McCarthy, who figured in this nation's wars. 
And if," he added, impressively, "this beautiful land 
should again be disturbed with the horrors of battle — " 

"Be Gobs we'd have a shot at it," yelled a voice from 
the rear of the hall; and the applause which followed 
showed that the sentiment was not unshared. 

But other speakers touched the Irish heart in a quieter 
vein. They told of the struggles of Parnell and Emmet; 
they described the green hills of Killarney, the death of 
the Irish language, and the sufferings of the Land League 
wars. The battle of Boyne Water and the defense of 
Limerick became mystic and beautiful words. I began 
to feel the spell of a lost fatherland and to share the heart- 
ache of a race which has lived forlorn hopes. I found my 
flesh creeping at the rolling "r's" and the wailing notes of 
"The River Shannon," and Reddy and I went home that 
night a very subdued pair of boys and had a long, long' 
talk on the subject which never before had we mentioned. 

And long after we were in bed I lay awake and stared 
at a spot where the electric lamps in the street threw a 
curious white figure on the ceiling above my head, and 
thought some thoughts which ought to have come to me 
years before. I began to wonder about my Irish father, 
who had never been anything more than a name, and my 
sad little outcast mother, of whom Aunt Louisa had never 
spoken except in scorn. I wondered whether my father, 
too, had been an exile driven from home because of his 
zeal for his native land. I wondered whether he was a 
big man or a small man, whether he had lived in a hovel 
in Leinster or a castle in Connaught; and from what I 
had heard and seen that evening I understood the gay, 
dashing spirit that must have been his to lead my mother 
to leave her family, her home, her religion to go with 
him. I pictured him finally as a thin, rather laughing 
little man with a red face and a sandy mustache, and 
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when I remembered the only words that I had heard of 
his career I thrilled again to think that he, too, as an 
officer, had been one of those gallant gentlemen of whom 
I had heard that night and who had been driven from 
the land that they loved to fight for a foreign flag. 

The following Sunday I went with Reddy to mass, and 
when I saw the lights on the altar and smelled the incense 
and watched the white-robed priests there began to come 
back over me faint memories of stories of strange medieval 
towns of which I had read in school in Babel. I dreamed 
of the Crusades and Spanish cities; and words like "the 
War of the Roses" and "the fall of Rome," which had 
lain in my mind and meant nothing at all, began to sug- 
gest themselves faintly. I could hear in the notes of the 
organ the tramp of the marching hosts, make visions 
of knights in armor, and in the sonorous Latin formed 
pictures of monks and abbeys, while around the cross I 
could see the quest of the Holy Grail. 

That night I went to service again, while afterward 
Reddy and I had some long, long talks, from which I 
intended to be confirmed in the spring and to try to carry 
on the dreams which I thought might have been those of 
my father. We had many plans for that spring, Reddy 
and I, but before the trees were in leaf there came again 
one of those sudden chances which shot my life away at 
a tangent. 



XIV 

THE ROYAL ROAD 

BASEBALL, it must not be forgotten, was the real 
' reason for which the huge and magnificent Brookfield 
Insurance Company had decided to pay me twelve dol- 
lars a week for stamping the little round clock on the back 
of its correspondence, and with the first days of April 
I was given my chance to fulfil the terms of my employ- 
ment. Just why it was of the gravest importance that 
the team of the Brookfield company should be recruited 
with players who could wrest the pennant of the insurance 
baseball league from the former champions, the Universal 
Fire and Accident Company, just what difference such 
a victory would make to the policy-holders in Maine and 
Wisconsin, just why the buildings and homes insured against 
fire would be any securer by the excellence of the com- 
pany's athletic prowess, was another commercial problem 
with which I was not inclined to wrestle, especially in 
view of the fact that, like many insoluble problems, it 
sufficed to give me a living. For a fact it was, and gravely 
recognized by the clerks and officers, from the highest to 
the lowest, who gathered at the ball-park in the sunny 
spring afternoons, and, when we were beaten by the 
British-American, suffered a depression heavier than they 
did for the San Francisco fire, while when we beat our 
old rivals, the Universal, felt an elation greater than if 
we had just written a policy on the whole British Empire. 
The year before, as I have suggested, we had lost the 
championship to our old rivals, and this year not a single 
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effort was spared to regain it. From the very first day 
when the team was out the office began to hum with ex- 
citement, and in the long, languid May afternoons we 
did even less work than ever. Percentages were figured 
with eager pen by men who groaned aloud at having to 
figure commissions. The condition of an injured tendon 
in the leg of the star left-fielder received more attention 
than all the accidents on which we were carrying policies. 
A rainy day was regarded as a greater calamity than a 
holocaust in Chicago, and as for the players themselves 
they became figures of greater importance, even to the 
haughty field-marshal, than all the secretaries and treas- 
urers put together. 

This train of events was naturally a joy to me. To 
stand out along the base-line on a pleasant spring after- 
noon, to see the pitcher wind up with impressive ceremony, 
to spit in my glove at the proper moment, wandering back 
and forth and uttering baseball encouragements, to hear 
the crack of the bat and see the new white ball come sing- 
ing and bounding toward me, to pick it up with a snap 
and feel it secure in my glove, to shoot it away toward 
first and learn by the plunk of the baseman's mit that the 
batter was out, were joy indeed. And when I added the 
thought, as I often did on those sunny afternoons, that 
somebody was paying me for doing all this I made the 
note that it far surpassed any form of creative effort 
that I had yet seen, and I added my blessings to those of 
the rest of humanity for the man who invented in- 
surance. 

Around the office and even around the city we play- 
ers, became very mighty fellows indeed, and I often 
laughed when the intolerant Burt, who had so patronized 
me on our first introduction, now sought to carry my bag 
when we played out of town. The mighty secretaries 
and treasurers who came to the office with their coach- 
men would frequently stop to talk with me and call me 
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affectionately "Frankie"; the august president himself 
once took me home in his carriage; and as for Pinney, if 
I had stayed away from the office every day in the week, 
I believe that he would have marked me present and done 
my work himself. 

For the system of recruiting had proved effective, and 
before the season was half through its course, it was seen 
that our rivals were nowhere. We even sought new fields 
to conquer outside of insurance, and defeated the cham- 
pions of the factory league, a thing unheard of in Brook- 
field. We went as far as Boston and played with semi- 
professional teams; we had our pictures in the Brookfield 
News in groups, as individuals, in uniform and in mufti, 
leaning against the fence of the park or standing non- 
chalantly with bats in our hands and well-tanned grins 
on our faces. We began making trips of two and three 
days with the actuary of the company himself as man- 
ager, and by the time the championship series opened, 
late in September, we were hardly at work at all. 

We won the championship and then the post-champion- 
ship; we played an exhibition game with the Brookfield 
professional team and won that; so that when the actual 
cold of October put an end to playing at all we had a 
triumphant banquet and returned to the stamping-room 
and the mailing department and the reading bureau and 
the accident floor highly at peace with the world, and per- 
fectly secure in the knowledge that nothing could lose us 
our jobs short of arson or murder. It is really remarkable, 
is it not, how persistence and a capacity for real hard work 
will advance a man's prospects in life? 

A place, in fact, more pleasant than that of stamper-in- 
ordinary to the Brookfield Insurance Company I could 
not at the time imagine, so great was my astonishment 
one day when Burt whispered covertly in my ear that he 
had "something good" to offer me, and asked me to call 
at his office at noon-time. I suspected that possibly I 
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was to be made fourth assistant in the receiving-room 
with a raise of three dollars a week on the condition of 
my not leaving and taking a position with the Universal 
Fire, which I had taken great pains to let him know that 
I had been offered. I even deemed it possible that he 
contemplated making me private secretary to the mail 
clerk or head of the billing department; but my dreams, as 
always, were local and dull, and he took away my breath 
entirely by saying: 

"Connor, how would you like to go to college?" 
Extravagance of language predominates among ball- 
players and followers of the game, so I grinned and looked 
for a joke. 

"Business college?" I asked. "Thank you, I've been." 
"No," he answered, solemnly; "Leicester University." 
At this my face fell a little, but only a little. We had 
beaten Leicester University in one of our earlier games, 
and consequently I did not rate it highly by the only 
standard by which Americans measure most colleges, but 
still it was a sure-enough university, and it was hard to 
see just why it held out its hands to me. 

"What do they want me to do — play ball?" I asked, 
although it was the first inkling which I had had that the 
learned arts, like insurance and religion, were apparently 
founded for the sole purpose of supporting the American 
game. 

"I don't know that I would put it as bluntly as that," 
replied Burt, suavely, with that arch diplomacy which 
was one of his cultivated attitudes as a rising young busi- 
ness man. "Of course," he added, with a Machiavellian 
grin, "if you should happen — just happen — to make the 
baseball team it would be so much the better. To tell the 
truth," continued Burt, in a brisker tone, "you may know 
that I myself am a Leicester University man." 

I nodded, and I hope that I conveyed the opinion that 
I did not lay it up against him. 
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"Now the Leicester baseball team/' he added, with a 
smile, "has not been a huge success, and at a meeting of 
the Brookfield Alumni Association the other evening, at 
which a number of prominent men were present, it was 
voted to form a committee with the object of securing a 
better representation for Leicester in athletics. I may 
add," he went on, "that I am the chairman of that com- 
mittee, and I wish to see whether you cannot be persuaded 
to enter Leicester this fall." 

"Why not wait until spring," I added, "and then per- 
haps I could get off for the season?" 

His air became that of one explaining things to a dull 
but important child. 

"Well, you see, Connor," h$ said, "college baseball is 
not exactly like office baseball and factory baseball. 
Leicester is going to play all the big colleges next spring. 
They think we're a cinch and all gave us games, but we're 
going to fool 'em. There can't be any scandal about it. 
Every man on the team has got to be a bona-fide student, 
and must enter in the fall." 

"But look here," I said, with a smile, yet with growing 
intelligence, "I don't know enough about Latin and 
Greek to get into a night school, and how the devil am 
I going to hold a job in Brookfield and go to college in 
Leicester at the same time?" 

"That's just what I meant to speak of," replied Burt, 
again the suave diplomat. "One of our most important 
alumni in Leicester is Arthur J. Hicks, president of the 
Leicester Aluminum Plant. Our committee has had a 
long talk with him, and he has kindly offered to give to 
a few good men positions in his factory which will enable 
them to support themselves in college. As for the tuition 
fee and other college expenses, those are all free to resi- 
dents of the state." 

"Well, what do we do — work nights and study day- 
times?" I asked, assuming that I was not the only in-fielder 
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invited to share this intellectual treat. But Burt dropped 
his air of diplomacy. 

"Look here, Connor!" he exclaimed. "You're not really 
as green as all that. The work you'll have to do won't 
take you a minute a week if you keep your mouth shut 
and play good ball." 

"Well, that's what I thought," I replied, "but I wanted 
to make sure." 

" Sure ?" exclaimed Burt ; ' 'it's the surest thing you know. 
Bill Bailey's going up there to pitch, and we've got a good 
catcher from the factory league and a star man coming 
from the West. As to the studies, the president of the 
college is a good, liberal-minded, modern man who wants 
to see the college get a good name, and you won't have 
any trouble about the examinations. You'll have the 
time of your life. You'll have a chance to make a big 
reputation against Yale and Harvard — and if you want 
to you can get an education," he added, apparently as an 
afterthought. 

I cannot recall a big decision in my whole life over 
which I pondered more than two or three minutes, and 
this one was certainly no exception. Apparently I had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose, for I did not want 
to become a second Hnney after my arm grew stiff, and 
even the mystery of a fourth-rate college appealed to me; 
so I gave my assent, secured letters from Burt, and left 
the world of insurance that very night with about the 
same emotions that I had left farming, shop-work, and 
the Gate to Millions. 

I found the job in the aluminum-plant faithfully wait- 
ing for me as promised, nor had Burt overestimated my 
responsibilities. I was duly registered at the University 
after assuring the president himself that I had had a very 
superior education in Babel, and within a week was duly 
admitted as a "special student" with a formal probation 
in about five subjects, in most of which I had never 
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opened a book. I have no doubt, in fact, that if some 
statistician looks up the catalogue of Leicester University 
for the year of 1899 he will find in the freshman class the 
name of "Franklin Sheffield Connor, Brookfield, candidate 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts*" 



XV 

COLLEGE X LA CARTE 

LEICESTER UNIVERSITY, as I knew it, was mak- 
-/ ing a heroic struggle to be a real college, for, oddly 
enough, like the educational institutions of Babel and tin- 
like the Enterprise Business College, it had everything 
except the students. Pounded, like many another of its 
kind, entirely through the generosity of one man, it had 
an absolutely perfect equipment for training in all of the 
arts and sciences, and hardly anybody who wished to be 
trained. 

In appearance it was quite what the Enterprise Business 
College should have been and wasn't — a magnificent pile 
of gray-stone buildings standing on a stately rise just out- 
side the city, a beautifully trimmed and shaded campus 
rising up from the end of the street, and a large number of 
accurately placed and artistically designed smaller struc- 
tures sheltered so as to make a perfect sky-line. It had 
class-rooms and libraries, gymnasiums and athletic fields, 
museums and laboratories, meeting-halls and art-galleries, 
dormitories and refectories. Its president was a man paid 
like a railroad official; its faculty comprised the ablest 
minds which money could procure; its equipment kept 
pace with, and even set the pace for, every new discov- 
ery in mechanics and science; its students were simply 
the intellectual refuse of the city of Leicester and its 
environs. 

If equipment and faculty counted for anything, the 
university should have been the most honored institution 
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in the country; as a matter of fact, it was the laughing- 
stock of the little country colleges all over New England, 
colleges whose whole endowment would not have pur- 
chased the gymnasium alone, colleges which had one-half 
and one-quarter the number of students, colleges whose 
professors were paid about as much as the janitor of this 
university, but colleges which had grown old in atmos- 
phere and tradition and not sprung ready-made into being 
like this grotesque mistake. 

For the founder had made the colossal error of sup- 
posing that money would make academicians; he had 
bought the whole thing at one fell swoop and had created 
simply a glorified high school. For, notwithstanding the 
fact that Leicester had buildings far superior to many at 
Yale and Harvard, notwithstanding the fact that a com- 
plete and genuine education could be obtained there for 
practically nothing, notwithstanding the fact that her 
professors were men famous for their writings throughout 
the whole academic world, not one single boy from the 
city of Leicester itself who could scrape, beg, or borrow 
the money to go anywhere else would go to this institution 
at home. 

As a result the entire student body was formed of 
low-grade and indifferent students who did not feel like 
going to work when they left the high school. Sallow, 
ill-dressed little boys in spectacles, hardly out of short 
pants, flocked up to the class-rooms in droves and returned 
to their homes, no doubt to be spanked; young toughs 
from the slums who wanted to wear sweaters and call 
themselves college men poured in to its free recitations 
and loosely formed classes; Jews and negroes who wanted 
to be doctors and lawyers and dentists at the least ex- 
pense of time and money thronged the graduate classes, 
which were really not graduate at all; a few, a very few, 
men of good families who actually could not afford to go 
away took the opportunities the university offered and 
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tried to make the best of them, while of all the four hun- 
dred odd students over two hundred were girls. 

But yet no less than the founder and the faculty them- 
selves were the students doing their pitiful best to be a 
real college. Not an institution, not an attribute, not a 
characteristic of the bigger and better colleges did they 
fail to ape. They swaggered around the streets and the 
campus in wide-cut trousers and dinky little hats; they 
wore big sweaters with a huge white " L " on the chest; 
they sang and cheered in the theaters until the policemen 
put them out; they belonged to mystic and unheard-of fra- 
ternities with grotesque pins and rented houses; they had 
a college yell more elaborate than the Greek alphabet; 
they published a paper, a class-book, a year-book with 
pictures of everybody in the whole college; they had a 
glee club, a mandolin club, a banjo club, and a dramatic 
club; they had a football team which was beaten by every 
academy in the vicinity, a baseball team which couldn't 
defeat the local high school, and a track team which ap- 
peared at the larger meets in uniforms of every color of the 
rainbow and never even qualified for the finals; they had 
a tennis team, a golf team, a lacrosse team, everything 
except a crew, yet the only team which ever was known 
to win anything was the debating team, and that largely 
through the eloquence of the Hebrews. And still the 
students, year after year, met in groups and had pictures 
taken and cheered one another; still freshmen were hazed 
by sophomores and sophomores fought by freshmen; 
still did alumni have banquets and make tearful speeches 
about their love for dear old Alma Mater; still did the 
football team and the baseball team continue to meet the 
real colleges and go down to hopeless defeat; still did the 
glee club chirrup its songs at every church supper which 
would possibly listen; still did the students bring their 
little girls in white dresses to elaborate junior proms; and 
still did the two hundred boys swagger and smoke great 
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pipes in the full belief that they were real college men. 
And, after all, they were but doing in their higher way 
what Sweeney and his past grand pouters had done with 
the Pigeons. 

The connection which Bailey, I, and the rest of the 
mercenaries had with the college was as false and hollow 
as everything in the institution. Our real employment 
could not begin until spring, and in the mean time we 
simply sat around and chuckled to ourselves, for, taken 
as an aggregation of college men, we were surely a horrid 
crew. 

Daly, the boy from the factory league who had come 
on from Brookfield to catch, was really a precocious little 
street Arab who chewed tobacco, wore dirty linen, and 
immediately found his own academic atmosphere among 
the railroad-shops at the foot of the hill. How, even in 
that lax discipline, he ever finished the year I cannot 
imagine, as I never saw him go to a class. The man from 
the West proved to be a huge German who had already 
attendee four different colleges, some good and some bad, 
and apparently intended completing his life in the stu- 
dent's career wherever his bat would take him. He must 
have been at least thirty years old, and in the past had 
been a stone-cutter, a sailor, a soldier, and had even been 
locked up for vagrancy, a fact which he told without the 
slightest hesitation. Yet he had been so long at the game 
that he really attended classes from habit to make up 
his lost sleep, for in some of the colleges to which he had 
gone attendance at classes had really been necessary, 
even for athletes. 

We had also an ex-prize-fighter who doubled in brass 
by playing on the football team, and ought to have got- 
ten a double salary; an Italian lad from Leicester itself; 
and four or five others — honest boys from country acad- 
emies who were actually after an education and merely 
accepted the Leicester offer because of its naive generosity. 
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To the student body, naturally, we came as heroes, for, 
although not one word was ever said about the manner of 
our coming, it was perfectly known that we were to lead 
them to glory. Safe to say we were not hazed — we could 
have hazed the whole college ourselves — although we were 
all freshmen, even the man who was now in his fifth col- 
lege; and dignified seniors fondly patted us on the back 
and called us Jimmy and Frankie and Bill. We were im- 
plored to join the fraternities, and ultimately most of us 
did, although it was much more fun being "rushed" than 
it was actually joining. For hardly had we left the train 
when pimpled little lads in college caps and jerseys in- 
vited us to share the hospitality of their society houses. 
We would lunch with the Kappa Kays and dine with the 
Theta Sigs. Members of Tau Delta Alpha came to our 
rooms and helped us unpack. Sigma Delt took us all to 
the theater and bought us whatever we wanted to eat 
and drink at the Leicester Hotel. Mu Beta Chi took us 
one side and told us that their order was the oldest, save 
four, in America, and that a vice-president of the United 
States had once been a member of the Bowdoin chapter. 
Joining Skull and Bones at Yale, of which I had dimly 
heard, was simplicity itself compared to joining this order, 
but still we were given the chance. Most of us finally 
did go into Mu Beta Chi, because that had the largest 
house and served three meals a day; and finally, at the 
initiation ceremony, we marched around in lock-step 
with graduates in dress-suits and swore never to reveal 
the secrets of the dear old order, a promise which I at 
least faithfully performed, because I forgot them entirely. 

So on it went through the year while we lived in great 
grandeur in the almost unoccupied dormitory, petted and 
praised and favored and pampered by every one from 
freshman to president. Our work at the aluminum-shop 
we completely forgot after the first month when we went 
down to collect our checks, for after that they were mailed 
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to us, and our mythical occupations took on a huge flavor. 
Personally I was known as the "draught-clerk," and my 
business was supposed to be opening the windows. Daly 
maintained that he was door-boy in an open car; and 
Shinkle, the learned convict, said that he had a job keep- 
ing books for a Chinaman or cutting poles for a cable 
company — he forgot which — but that he would never be 
completely happy until he was offered the position of 
tester in a hammock factory. 

To classes we finally did go with fair regularity, partly 
because there was nothing else to do, and partly because 
Burt himself and the president of the aluminum-shop made 
a special trip to the college to tell us that we really would 
have to go to a certain number to keep on even passable 
standing and so hold our academic status — or, in other 
words, our jobs. 

The classes which we attended were all chosen for us 
from what were known as "cinch" courses, for we were 
all special students and could enjoy the advantages of 
the modern university system by electing just what we 
pleased, or, in other words, what we had a remote chance 
of passing, and my education was, therefore, picked up 
about where I had left it in Babel, in an absurd range of 
perfectly useless studies. 

Against all mathematics, for instance, we were care- 
fully warned, for the head professor was known to be as 
exact in his marks as in his subject. Chemistry, too, was 
barred to us, for the head of the department was known 
as a "grouch " with a prejudice against athletes. Physics, 
however, although as difficult in itself as either of the 
aforenamed, welcomed us with open arms, for the young 
professor was a graduate of Leicester and had the wel- 
fare of the baseball team thoroughly at heart. A course 
in advanced astronomy and one in Jewish history were 
also strongly advised, because both were taught by old, 
old men who were not only absent in body or in mind for 
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fully half of the time, but also had certain little personal 
peculiarities on which the students of class after class 
had learned to impose. 

The professor of Jewish history, for example, had a 
well-deserved reputation for being one of the most learned 
men in America on every subject from cats to Catholicism, 
and was credited with being the master of twenty lan- 
guages; but he was also the most voluble human being 
that I have ever heard in my life, not even excepting Aunt 
Louisa, Hermanus Porter, and Sankowitch. The sound 
of his voice and the wanderings of his own mind simply 
fascinated him. Thus it was only necessary when the 
knowledge of the class on a given subject had run dry to 
suggest in an offhand way some other, widely divergent, 
and in enlarging on this the rest of the hour was quite 
sure of consumption. The history of Rumania, the 
speed of light, the theory of the magnetic needle, or the 
story of Roland — all were the same to him. A single 
deft question would start him off, and the class was safe 
for the rest of the day. When all other subjects failed 
we would ask him what the ephod was, and away he 
would go, notwithstanding the fact that he had explained 
the same thing the week before and the week before that. 
Just what the ephod is or was or whether it ought to be 
mentioned in polite society I have not the faintest idea, 
but not less than ten times have I heard it explained, each 
explanation good for an hour. 

A rather amazing fact, however, about the white slaves, 
as we jokingly used to call each other, was that after the 
first half-year of desultory attendance all of us, with the 
exception of Daly and the Italian, the former of whom 
scorned all learning to the last, and the latter of whom 
could hardly understand English, much less the classic 
Italian that was taught at the university, developed 
sudden ideas of pursuing, voluntarily, certain courses of 
our own choosing. 
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Shinkle, for instance, conceived a fondness for mineral- 
ogy, probably because he had been expressly warned not 
to take it, the only reason which would actuate with 
him in its favor. Bailey, who was always a serious animal, 
received a sudden inspiration to be a mechanical engineer, 
which involved taking all of the taboo subjects, and, 
strangest of all, stayed for four years and received his 
degree, incidentally adding so much to the reputation of 
the college with his out-curve that he is now one of its 
mythical heroes. The prize-fighter went in for chemistry, 
although, it must be admitted, without any marked suc- 
cess, while I, with my recent memories of the Crusades and 
the Roman Empire, looked up a course in history and a 
rather attractive one on the novelists, which latter was 
one of the most fortunate things that I ever did in my 
life, and quite as little premeditated as most of them. 

For one spring day, while drowsing away an hour in this 
class and listening to the click of the bats which could 
already be heard down on the baseball-field, my ear was 
suddenly caught by something the lecturer was saying, a 
fact so unusual that it is wholly worthy of record. 

For some weeks past he had been giving an idea of 
style by reading passages from the famous novelists from 
Cervantes down, frequently reading in German or French, 
of which the class understood not one syllable. But 
this day there came into the tones of the droning old man 
a verve and a fire that caught the ear. He seemed to 
awaken and throw out the music of the book in the tones 
of his voice. There appeared to come into his shaggy old 
head something daring, something heroic, and into his 
parchmenty face a life that he had forgotten half a cen- 
tury before. The class, as usual, was amusing itself by 
sleeping or matching pennies or scrawling pictures in its 
books, but when I looked up and saw the old chap I sud- 
denly realized that for several minutes past I had been 
listening with the utmost intentness, much as I had at 
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the Irish banquet, and an instant later I was lost in his 
reading. 

"Lord Steyne," "Rawdon Crawley" were words that 
sounded sonorously over and over, and as I listened open- 
mouthed and open-eared there was forming itself before 
me the picture of Becky Sharpe's little sitting-room. I 
saw the gray, vicious, sneering old nobleman rising to 
meet the outraged husband who burst into the room. I 
saw the huge sleeping lion of Rawdon Crawley roused to 
one moment of greatness after a lifetime of torpor. I saw 
the white, intriguing little Becky grow frightened and 
powerless before the assault of her hulking husband. I 
saw the big guardsman tear the rings and jewels from her 
hand and saw the blood-spot on the forehead of the 
gasping old sneerer. 

"'She had never loved him as she did at that mo- 
ment,' " read the professor, and I saw the white arms of the 
faithless little adventuress reach out to her raging colonel. 
I heard the crash of the table as Lord Steyne sprang from 
the room. I saw the jewels fall in a pile as Becky, at the 
commands of Rawdon, stripped them sullenly off. I felt 
the cold chill of the silent room after the departure of 
the nobleman. I listened eagerly for one more word — but 
the chapter was done and the book was closed. 

But instead of leaping as usual to be the first out of the 
door I lingered until the class-room was empty, and then 
shamefacedly asked the white-haired professor the name 
of the book. He started from an absent-minded reverie 
as if he had never seen me before in his life — and possibly 
he never had; but, recalling himself, in a gentle, hopeless 
sort of way he kindly explained that it was a volume of 
" Mr. Thackeray," and I painstakingly wrote down the 
name. 

That night I went into the college library and asked the 
instructor in charge if by any chance the library con- 
tained "a book called Vanity Fair." The instructor 
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grinned and showed me a whole shelf, from which I took 
the largest volume with the most illustrations and carried 
it wonderingly to my room. Until three o'clock in the 
morning I read it, and all the next day, through classes and 
meals. Like a drunkard I finished it inside of a week, to 
the total amazement of Shinkle, who thought I was mad. 
The next week I read The Newcomes and Pendennis and 
The Book of Snobs — I read them in class, I read them at 
table, and on the train during baseball trips. Naively I 
supposed that for me all literature began and ended with 
that one man, but after him came Dickens, Le Sage, at the 
instigation of the grinning librarian, who couldn't believe 
that I was in earnest; and when the term closed I resolved 
to stay near that library if I had to become a bona-fide 
student to do it. 

And, as to that, the white slaves well earned the terms 
of their employment, for the baseball team made a 
record which has never been equaled before or since and 
which put Leicester University quite on the map. We 
were, of course, pure professionals, and brought to the 
college game all sorts of shifts and methods of which our 
careful and exact-playing academic rivals had never 
dreamed. We began the season by rolling up a prodigious 
score against an insolent small college which condescended 
to give us a "practice game." We played equal games 
with the Catholic universities, the most formidable aggre- 
gations in college baseball. We beat all the lesser but 
fashionable colleges up and down New England, and 
before the season was a month old and before the reputa- 
tion of our prowess had gone abroad we soundly trounced 
both Harvard and Yale, to the utter amazement of the 
entire college world. 

The record could hardly be repeated, for by June the 
team was branded as paid, pure and simple, and most of us 
were urged to go outright into professional ranks; but the 
work was done and the joy of Burt and the other alumni 
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was absolutely without bounds. We were feasted and 
ffited and drawn in coaches in torchlight processions. 
We were the object of profuse speeches and congratula- 
tions from the president himself. We were patted and 
smiled at by all the professors, and, as for the students, 
they were quite on their knees with worship. 

That one season, in fact, changed the entire color of 
Leicester University and became its glory. The city, 
instead of being shamefaced, became openly boastful. 
Students from other colleges deserted gladly and sought 
the wearing of the " L." We had the pick of baseball men 
from a dozen select academies. The football team was 
strengthened and became really formidable. The num- 
ber of boys soon equaled that of the girls, and the student 
body doubled in number. A degree from Leicester 
became a thing sought for. Leicester graduates held up 
their heads and spoke of their Alma Mater proudly. 
And thus, with a bat and a pair of spiked shoes, were the 
academic ideals of the founder finally realized. 



XVI 

IN CLASSIC SHADES 

AS was proved in the case of the versatile Shinkle, 
l college, apparently, may become a habit, like travel; 
and certain it was that, unnatural child of my Alma 
Mater as I might be, I had very little thought at the 
end of the sunny spring term of doing anything else 
than continuing out the prescribed four years. 

The means for doing this fortunately coincided with my 
desires, for with much secrecy and arch diplomacy on 
the part of Burt we were all — with the exception of Daly, 
who was too outrageous for even that faculty — given the 
information that our services at the aluminum-plant were 
quite as valuable as ever and that our academic careers 
might continue indefinitely; but Shinkle had been cap- 
tured, as he was every year, by the wanderlust, and had 
already made his plans for moving on to scholastic worlds 
still unconquered. 

For, like the mercenaries of the Middle Ages, there was 
apparently a regular race of professional college vagabonds 
like ourselves, some of whom were paid outright and 
some of whom merely wandered from college to college 
to avoid examinations, which could be done by the simple 
process of always remaining freshmen. Among these 
learned adventurers Shinkle naturally had a large ac- 
quaintance, and at the end of the year he confided that 
he had accepted an offer to coach both the baseball and 
the football teams at a Southern college known as Dixon 
University; and, as the coach was apparently also the 
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recruiting-officer, he offered me the chance of going with 
him as candidate for the degree of bachelor of arts, 
doctor of philosophy, veterinary surgery, or whatever 
other ambition might strike my fancy. 

Dixon University, unfortunately, was not the by- 
product of any aluminum-plant, being in reality quite a 
historic institution, and so the terms of employment were 
not quite as bald as they had been at Leicester. Instead 
of being paid outright I was to be the beneficiary of a 
scholarship, founded, no doubt, by some pious old South- 
erner "for the assistance of worthy young men intended 
for the ministry." This would be sufficient to cover my 
legitimate college expenses, while, as to incidentals, I was 
given to understand that the cost of living was low and 
would in some way be cared for. As for academic re- 
quirements, my credentials from Leicester, which the 
president hardly dared to refuse, would secure my admis- 
sion. And so in June Shinkle and I parted to meet again 
in the fall, he going at once to the South and I back to 
Brookfield, where for the summer, as a temporary occu- 
pant of the stamping department, I was to strengthen 
insurance by much the same methods that I had used to 
advance education. 

When, however, I reached the South in the fall I 
found that in the true spirit of slavery I had been bought 
and sold without my knowledge. For on looking over 
the ground Shinkle had discovered that capable in-fielders 
were common, but that his team would be badly in need 
of a pitcher. As a practical general, such an important 
necessity could not be overlooked; and so Shinkle, on 
consulting with a colleague who was coaching Beauregard 
University in another part of the state, discovered that 
the latter had pitchers in abundance but was short on 
fielders. The conclusion was obvious. I was swapped for 
a pitcher and, without waiting to unpack my trunk, left 
for Beauregard, for it all was the same to me. 
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I* Beauregard University, as I soon discovered, the 
conditions were the exact reverse of what they had been 
at Leicester, for the college was heavy and moss-grown 
with tradition, but money and equipment were utterly 
lacking. The courses were few and old-fashioned, the 
professors were ancient and classical, the buildings were 
crumbling and sleepy, but the undergraduates were men 
of the real college type. 

And, equally unlike the students of Leicester, these 
languid Southerners found it very difficult to take their 
college life seriously. There did not seem to be the same 
social distinction in going to college that there was in 
the North, and a man of good family living in Morrison 
County could enter into any of the college activities 
outside of athletics without any pretense whatsoever of 
belonging to the college itself. The men at Beauregard 
never spoke of "going to college" with the lofty air which 
is used in the North, but still spoke of "going to school" — 
an infallible sign by which you can always distinguish a 
Southerner. 

In such an atmosphere I had much to learn, and, un- 
hampered by the presence of fellow-mercenaries, I was 
able to do it quite thoroughly. The college itself had 
been founded by a namesake of the well-known general, 
himself a veteran of the war, for, apparently, on the 
surrender at Appomattox the entire Southern army set 
itself to the task of founding colleges, and among the stu- 
dents and faculty the institution was regarded as quite a 
family affair. The two old sisters of Colonel Beauregard 
still figured almost as members of the faculty, and among 
the students everybody was cousin to everybody else. 

Here, moreover, the energy which had been expended 
at Leicester on year-books and glee clubs was devoted 
to the pastime of love-making, which in that atmosphere 
had become almost an exact science. The surrounding 
county was filled with pretty girls, all of whom appar- 
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ently considered themselves a part of the college, and 
dances, lawn-parties, and other festivities went on day 
and night. Visits to plantations out in the country 
were frequent and usually prolonged for days at a time, 
for in this balmy atmosphere the making of love appar- 
ently flourished as well in the garish light of the morning 
as it did in the shades of night. 

Nor was there any pretense as to the love itself. The 
assumption, seemingly cultivated by the Northern girl, 
that all the men of her acquaintance are merely " friends" 
until they have hung themselves for her sake or married 
her was utterly lacking. A girl with whom you had 
danced three times evidently considered it strange if you 
did not propose on the fourth; many of the men, not ex- 
cepting those with four years of college still ahead of 
them, were formally engaged, and graduation was fre- 
quently synonymous with marriage. 

Flourishing as it was, however, the feminine influence 
was one to which I could not seem to adapt myself readily. 
To me marriage seemed a very definite and very formidable 
proposition; and, besides, the keen eyes of these girls 
made me feel a roughness and toughness which I had 
already lost so far as men were concerned. With one or 
two of them I did get so far as to chat in an embarrassed 
sort of way, but when they found what they called my 
indifference they immediately accused me with all their 
romantic hearts of having a sweetheart up North; and, 
although I could think of none save little Ellen Douglass, 
whom I had seen just twice in my life, yet such was the 
potency of the air that at last I admitted the soft im- 
peachment and, in fact, under the influence of the novels 
which I still read and even studied, I began to wonder 
myself whether I were not in love with this memory, and 
finally convinced myself that I was. How many love- 
affairs, I wonder, begin in this way? 

For study I was actually obliged to indulge in, therein 
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striking another note quite foreign to Leicester, as in this 
regard there were no special favors to athletes. The 
courses, indeed, were not hard, but, such as they were, were 
the same for us all except the nephews of the old Misses 
Beauregard. 

Another odd feature about this gentle Southern college 
was its rigid formality. In popular tradition college men 
are supposed to Bill and Tom and nickname each other 
all over the place, but in Beauregard University at least 
a man was given his full name and title. "Mr. Bixby" 
was the captain of the football team and "Mr. Sayer" 
leader of the choir. 

" Mr. Connor, please keep your eye on the pitcher," was 
the strange command which greeted me on one of the 
first days of baseball practice, and which sounded very 
odd to one used to the polite request: 

"Connor, for 's sake, use your bean." 

The whole atmosphere of Beauregard was too languid, 
however, to maintain baseball at any great height, and at 
the end of the year I left, largely for the reason that money 
was not forthcoming for baseball as it was for few things 
of this life, and, personally, I had no means of earning 
any except with my bat. 

My college career, however, went on and had the dis- 
tinction of lasting for four whole years in as many different 
colleges, for, with greater refinements and with keener 
subtlety, it ended as it began — an ability to play second 
base I seemed to possess, and such ability was evidently 
in great demand. The third year I went to one of the 
little New England colleges which had formerly held such 
a low opinion of Leicester, and the last year I played at 
one of the greatest universities in the country where 
Shinkle was playing on the team of our greatest rivals. 

Both of these latter colleges were naturally not as bald 
in their terms as Leicester and Beauregard. Through the 
influence of some of the alumni I was given, as usual, a 
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"scholarship," and at the great university I was awarded 
the "program privilege," which meant that I signed 
over my rights to an advertising company for twelve 
hundred dollars and never heard of 'the matter again. 

In studies, too, I was obliged to keep up, but, having 
discovered that books were not monsters, I went after 
some of them with astounding zeal, and at the age of 
twenty-three years I made the terrific discovery that in 
addition to being a farm-hand, a house-boy, a factory- 
worker, a member of the Pigeons, a lieutenant of infantry, 
and a stamping-clerk I had also become a bachelor of 
arts, not magna cum laude, perhaps, but at least mirabile 
dictu. 



XVII 

BABEL REVISITED 

THE great drama of baseball, however, was not to 
lower its curtain without a sentimental climax, for 
still through the influence of the bat was I to visit once 
more the town of Babel, which I had left what was really 
but seven odd years before, but what seemed like seven 
hundred. And very, very different from what I had an- 
ticipated was the manner of my returning. As a child 
I had dreamed of leaving the town some day and coming 
back years later, to the astonishment of all good Babylon- 
ians, the owner of a circus, a train conductor in uniform, 
a horse-dealer with a felt hat and a big cigar, or the clown 
in a patent-medicine show. At my first glimpse of Hum- 
mer's Falls, as I have already related, I thought of myself 
as returning to Babel a keen, shrewd man of affairs well- 
read in the ways of shafting and pulleys, and after the 
meeting at the Armistead Hotel I had wild dreams of 
returning a convalescent, pale, heroic, but still able to 
enjoy it, occupying with conspicuous reticence a rear pew 
in the back of the church, listening with soldierly rever- 
ence to every word of the service, and all unconscious of 
the many eyes bent in my direction, among them, of 
course, the two big eyes which I had first seen screwed up 
into childish grimaces. 

Far, far different, however, was the actual fact, and as 
a dapper collegian, gay in white trousers and ennui, alert 
in ideas and languid in accent, was my real return, and 
not to the old white farm-house, not to the church, but 
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as a guest in one of those mystic mansions owned by the 
circle which I connected with the Wagners and the Sulli- 
vans. And as for my queen of grimaces — my invasion 
was to be as unpremeditated and quite as grotesque as had 
been my retreat. 

For among the men whom I had known at my ultimate 
university had been a brother of Archfield, to whom I had 
been drawn not so much, I am afraid, by my association 
with his heroic brother as by the fact that to George 
Archfield the summit of all ambition had been the 
crack of a bat. Through a careful youth at a private 
school, through heartbreaking persistence at Andover, 
through all four years of his college course the only 
goal of this nice young chap had been to make the uni- 
versity baseball team. Of it he dreamed, over it he 
studied, on it he worked. All winter long and all during 
the football season he spent his time in earnest practice, 
and yet not once did he play a game. 

It was one of the tragedies of American boyhood. 
Other college honors came to him easily. He had money 
to live in luxury. He was one of the most popular men 
in his class. He liked books and stood well in examina- 
tions. He belonged to all the clubs and societies to which 
he was eligible, and yet his heart was broken because he 
could not play ball. 

And so to me, without friends, without polish, with- 
out learning, without family, with the tinge of the factory 
still in my mind and the oaths of the Orient Club occa- 
sionally on my lips, he awarded all the devotion of his 
boyish soul — simply because nature had given me a hard 
pair of hands and the instinct to throw a ball straight 
without trying. He used to hang around my unfurnished 
room for hours and seek advice as to his training; he 
used to help me in my lessons and sit beside me in rail- 
road-trains: he used to beg me to tell him when he bored 
me; and all the time on his thin, aristocratic face was a 
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look of appealing wistfulness, as if he were ever attempt- 
ing to solve the mystery of that wonderful secret which I 
possessed. 

With George Archfield I went back to Brookfield for 
the Christmas holidays, and during the summer after 
our graduation I visited him in Babel, where his family 
now had a summer home. And by his mother, too, I 
was always met with that same look of longing wistful- 
ness, as if I were holding a secret which some day I might 
tell, but concerning which she was still too timid to ask. 

But the secret with her was a far more tender one 
than the crack of a bat, for she knew from George that 
I had been with her older son when he died. Five years 
had now gone since that summer in Cuba. The first 
awful shock had passed, so that she loved to talk of her 
boy — she sought it rather than avoided it — and around 
those memories she built up a legion of motherhood 
dreams of what he had been and what he might have 
been; and for once such dreams were well founded. 

Before a dying fire in the old house in Brookfield she 
would sit until long after midnight and urge me, with 
gentle questions, to tell every detail of his life and his 
death. She softly berated me for not coming to see her 
before, and then, with sweet tact, understood why I had 
not done so. She loved to listen over and over again to 
my story of how Archfield had called me into his tent 
at Alger, although before I had gone a dozen words 
we both would choke and she slowly would reach out 
and stroke my hand until I could finish. And later, 
during the summer at Babel, we would sit in the cool, 
fresh air of the evening and watch the last faint line of 
pink over the blue western hills and see the sky turn 
from blue to purple and then to black, and the stars 
come into it one by one. Then from the camps in Cuba 
we would slowly come back to my own life and that 
of George, although for her second son, as for her first, 
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she could have no fears; but my own tawdry story she 
drew out of me bit by bit and gave her gentle advice 
and encouragement. 

For the mother of Archfield and the widow of the Con- 
gressman was not a brilliant woman. Love, tradition, 
and religion were her only guides. She saw nothing but 
hard misfortune in most of the details of my life which 
might have had a picturesque color, and all of her interest 
was devoted in trying to lead me to live what she con- 
sidered a quiet and stable existence. Gentle little Puritan 
that she was, she was shocked beyond measure at the 
idea that I was a Catholic in all except name, and evi- 
dently believed that the Inquisition was a part of the 
rites of the church. The factory work and the strike 
and the fate of the Somers depressed her, and, while 
struggling always to reach a pious sympathy, she had, 
nevertheless, a sensitive repugnance from all which she 
thought of as grime and poverty and upheaval. For me 
she ran over all possible careers in her mind. She urged 
me to become a doctor or a lawyer or an architect, the only 
professions which suggested themselves, for even her solid 
piety could not picture me in the r61e of a clergyman. 
She picked out books for me to read, and when she found 
that words and expressions and character had for me 
an unusual fascination she wondered whether I could not 
become a writer, and as a start she promised to give me 
letters to the newspaper proprietors in Brookfield. 

"For I'm sure, Frank," she would say, "that you can 
become a success if you only are good." And by "good," 
alas, she meant no more than to keep away from pro- 
fessional baseball, the shops, and the Pigeons. 

But all this came after — long after — my first return 
to Babel, so oddly anticipated and so strangely realized. 
For while I had been in Leicester, just after the dinner 
of the Youths of Saint Patrick which had aroused my 
curiosity as to my family, I had written a letter to old 
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Mr. Hannifan. By him, at least, it was never answered, 
for the faithful old servitor had driven his last coach, had 
taught his last house-boy, and had gone to a select and 
respectable servants' hall which I know is kept up at a 
quiet distance from the pearly gates; but in time an 
answer did come from the overseer of the Wagner estate, 
who informed me that Uncle Peter had died the year 
of the war, that the old farm had been sold, and that 
Aunt Louisa had left to live with other relatives, to me 
unknown and, no doubt, still more distant than I. 

From George Archfield also I learned that the old gray 
house had been torn down and the whole farm made into 
a country estate, so that so far as family ties were con- 
cerned I had little to seek in Babel. Of other sentiment, 
however, there was more than enough to greet me when 
George and I went up after graduation. The old town 
characters who got on the train at the junction might all 
have been the characters who had made the same trip 
every Saturday night, each with his bottle, in the good old 
days, although the faces were unfamiliar; at the station 
the same sallow youths were loafing against the wall — 
to all appearances they were the same; in the village 
itself the streets had the same freshly swept and trimly 
clean appearance which I had learned to appreciate by 
its absence in Hummer's Falls and in Leicester; on the 
hills the gray walls of the lyceum of ginseng memory and 
the chapel still slumbered peacefully amidst their vines 
in the soft summer afternoon; at the door of the meat 
market appeared the white apron of the same fat butcher, 
fatter than ever; around the post-office were drawn the 
same farmers' teams and the same group of idlers; while 
behind it and more familiar than all stood the trim, 
round hills of Babel shading from green into blue in the 
hazy air, every nick and hummock in their sky-line famil- 
iar, but all seeming shortened and dwarfed and drawn 
closer during my absence. 
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But more important than all of these was one thing 
which I missed and one thing over which I constantly 
wondered — wondered during the ride in the train, won- 
dered during the drive to the Archfields\ 

"Is she here? Does she live here?" was the thought 
which I hardly dared to put into words, for this was one 
fact concerning which I had never cared to question 
George Archfield. That I had ever known Ellen Douglass, 
that I ever expected or hoped to see her again, that I would 
have taught him all the baseball in my curriculum for 
one indication of where she was or what she was doing 
were things of which, like Reddy's inheritance, I shrank 
from speaking. Whether she had ever been in Babel 
after the night on which I had left it, whether her mother 
and Mrs. Archfield had seen each other in five years, 
whether she was at school in Europe or right here in 
the same town, whether she was tall or short or pretty 
or plain, or whether she lived on earth at all were things 
which a simple question would have answered; but yet 
that question not even in my closest talks with George 
and his mother could I bring my lips to frame. 

Nor was fortune with me that day, for while dozens of 
gay traps and motors passed us filled with white gowns 
and parasols, while at dinner George and his mother and 
sister talked apparently of everybody in the village, while 
I scanned each group of faces as eagerly as I listened 
to each new name, yet not one bit of news could I gather. 
And when that night I drew up my window in the big, 
fresh-curtained bedroom I leaned far over the sill into 
the still country night, I studied the sleeping village 
below, counted the houses where lights still showed, 
and finally fixed on the Wagners' great mansion, where 
first I had seen her. Then I looked over to the west, 
where behind the hill our own weather-beaten gray 
house had once stood. A long, long way and a ragged 
one had passed behind me since I had seen those 
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houses. I wondered whether I would go out again and 
leave this single visit only as a point of memory; I won- 
dered what new fortunes of sport or work or comedy or 
tragedy would pass in the next seven years; I wondered 
whether a part would be played by the little girl whom 
I surely believed was asleep in the village below me; I 
wondered whether she would remember our talk in Wash- 
ington, whether she had ever thought of it a second time, 
and when I finally crawled into the fresh-smelling sheets 
I was still wondering. 



XVIII 

THE FEET OP DOUGLASS 

TO harp upon luxuries, public or private, denotes, they 
tell me, a gruesome lack of gentility. At first sight 
of a pair of salad-tongs one should act as if salad-tongs 
had been one's personal and daily property since birth 
and display not surprise, concern, delight, or despair; 
but for me to pretend that luxuries had been my daily 
fare, in light of what I have already told of my early life, 
would be to bespeak the lie for either one part of my nar- 
rative or the other, and consequently I am perfectly free 
to confess that the niceties of life, as they came to me in 
the summer home of Mrs. Archfield, were an unalloyed 
delight. The great deep bed, neatly turned down, the 
rows and rows of fresh bath-towels near the shower, my 
own humble dressing-tools laid out in orderly lines on the 
bureau, the huge porcelain tub filled with clear green 
water from a spring on the mountain above, all made me 
feel that life was well worth living on the first morning 
of my return to Babel; nor was the delight unheightened 
by memory of the fact that only a very few years had 
passed since I had been a little barefooted lad with, like 
as not, a dirty bandage over one toe, trudging along 
through the dusty lanes and looking at this same great 
house, or another like it, quite as a fairy castle. I heard 
one time of an elderly lady who came into money late 
in life, and who said that she never heard the hollow chug 
of the footman shutting her carriage door behind her 
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without thinking it the most delicious music in the world. 
With that good lady I could well shake hands. 

My elation that morning was not, however, due wholly 
to tubs, for one of the rarest days of a very rare June had 
begun when I descended the stairs, and the air outside 
still contained a moist, clear dash which the sun had not 
driven away. On the piazza, moreover, I found George's 
sister Nell, in a white gown as fresh as the morning, arrang- 
ing the flowers and ready to give me a friendly nod as I 
came out of the door. For a second, in my exuberance, I 
felt a sudden desire to open my heart, to recount to Nell 
the one great discovery which I hoped to make in Babel; 
and perhaps in my debate my mind wandered too far, for 
when I came to myself, still watching her, I noticed that 
she was tugging at a heavy box of geraniums, that she 
looked at me for one expectant second, and then lifted the 
box to the floor. Instantly I jumped to help her, but it 
was too late ; she had lifted the plants herself, and I flushed 
as scarlet as the geraniums at my own lack of attention, 
for Nell knew that I had been found wanting, I knew 
that she knew, and she knew that I knew that she knew, 
and so on for all the vicious circle. 

With Nell Archfield, however, this did not distress 
me as it would with most girls — with Ellen Douglass, for 
instance — for, although she was not more than two or 
three years older than I, I had somehow accepted her 
as vastly my superior in age, as a real grown-up who 
would put down my action or lack of action as the trifling 
mistake of a boy. For, blond, slender, with thin, fine 
hair, with gray eyes, rather high cheek-bones, and a 
slightly anxious look, Nell Archfield was one of those 
girls who at sixteen give the appearance of twenty-five 
and at forty still look twenty-five. She was, moreover — 
as I had already learned — the real ruler, or, better, man- 
ager of the house, and in. her deft, quiet way fitted 
as neatly into George's gay parties as she did into Mrs. 
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Archfield's matronly plans, easily managing both. Nor 
had my estimate of her kindness been wrong, for after 
my first embarrassed flush she smiled on me as warmly 
as ever and suggested that we go in to breakfast, to which 
the silvery bell of the epoch was already calling us. 

My real part of the day, however, was to come in the 
afternoon, for Babel, like a true summer resort, had a 
baseball team of parts, to which George, with his one 
ambition still in his mind, had already given himself the 
glory of promising a real Varsity man and had pledged 
my services for I don't know how many weeks in ad- 
vance. The team was to play, in fact, that very after- 
noon against Southbridge, and at three o'clock we all went 
down behind a high-stepping pair which Nell drove very 
prettily herself, and which entered the holiday crowd on 
the village green with no little sensation. 

For me, I must confess, it made little difference whether 
Babel beat Southbridge or Southbridge beat Babel; but 
a vivid interest I had, nevertheless, in keeping my play- 
ing up to the mark, for in spite of discouragements, 
in spite of the fact that all indications were against me, 
I still hoped against hope that among the white dresses 
along the trees at the side-lines, that under one of the 
gay parasols of the tiny open grand-stand, that in one of 
the traps or motors which crowded the roadside, the eyes 
of Ellen Douglass might he watching. And thus every 
dramatic art of the baseball-player was called into ser- 
vice — careless, one-handed catches; swift running pick- 
ups and underhand throws; vicious swoops with my arm 
to tag out a runner; and, between-times, the easy non- 
chalance which I thought belonged to a veteran. 

But all of these embellishments and vigorous efforts 
were apparently in vain, for the only eyes which I could 
discern were the wide-open ones of the village youngsters 
who thronged around the batters' bench, who nudged 
one another when I came up to bat, and who followed me 
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doggishly from place to place. All afternoon long I 
gazed at the lines of parasols and tried to choose an 
outline which I thought might be hers. I finally distin- 
guished one young lady in pink of whom I was practically 
certain, and deliberately walked out to the coacher's 
box beyond third, on some assumed errand, to get a closer 
view; but, to my huge disappointment, before I could 
reach the place the group in which sat the young lady 
in pink arose and deliberately left the field; and this time, 
giving up hope, I went back to bat with my thoughts 
on nothing but the pitcher's curves. 

The principle of the watched pot, however, was imme- 
diately to be borne out, for, as there was no one on base, 
my concerns were entirely with getting myself to first. 
And so, as in the innings before I had noticed that the 
man in the box did not field his position well and easily 
lost his head, I decided to bunt, and on the very first 
ball poked a little one at him. 

There followed the usual clatter which follows a bunt — 
a screech, a yell, all the in-fielders rushing in, and a race 
between the man and the ball. I was tearing toward 
first with the thoughts that a man trying to beat out a 
throw always has in his mind — a base at least a mile 
away, legs which refuse to move quickly, as in a dream, 
a supreme wonder as to what has become of the ball, 
a complete mystery as to what the shouts of elation and 
shouts of derision behind him may mean, a figure of the 
first-baseman gesticulating frantically ahead, and the in- 
stant expectation of hearing the plunk of the ball in his 
mit. To all this, moreover, I added the thought of the 
line of white parasols which I saw ahead and which 
were growing in size with miraculous speed as I dashed 
madly on toward them. I tried to add to my stride, 
gave one more convulsive leap, and then, as the ball 
and I reached the base together, my ankle caught that of 
the baseman, and head over heels I went. 
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Falls of many and various kinds have I had in running 
bases — falls disastrous to me and falls disastrous to the 
man on the base, but of all my falls that was the master- 
piece. I seemed to catapult fifteen feet into the air. 1 
swear that I had time to think as I lay prone in space, 
still shooting onward. I could distinguish particular 
blades of grass on the turf below me, and then I could 
feel every stone and hummock on the whole lot as my 
shoulder plowed holes and ridges. 

Nor even then did I stop, but went rolling over and 
over. Sometimes I would see the parasols right side up, 
and then I would see them standing on my head. I 
twisted, I turned, I kicked, I squirmed, and still went 
rolling over and over until finally, with one last burst 
of momentum, I landed with feet out in front of me 
and sitting up squarely, with a young lady in white sitting 
facing me not five feet away. On every side her com- 
panions were starting and screaming as if I intended to 
keep on somersaulting clear into the village; but she 
alone sat still and watched me, her brown eyes dancing 
with mirth, her knees curled up like a tailor's, and never 
moving an inch. For a full second we sat there and 
stared at each other, she in laughter and I in surprise, 
as if there were no one else on the field, until behind me 
the wondering umpire called "Safe!" and a dozen voices 
around us chorused exultingly, "Safe!" And safe I 
was, if you look at it that way, for the lady was Ellen 
Douglass. 



XIX 

WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 

UPSET as I was in mind and body, I could hardly con- 
sider my sudden proximity to the lady on whom I 
was apparently ever destined to make a tempestuous en- 
trance sufficient warrant for the continuance of our pre- 
vious acquaintance, especially in view of the fact that 
half of the Babel team was now assisting me to my feet 
and helping me back to the base; but, nevertheless, I 
had reached a high point of elation, for I was now sure 
that Miss Ellen was in town and that sooner or later we 
would come together in, I hoped, more dignified postures. 

My expectation, indeed, that it would be sooner rather 
than later seemed destined to be realized at the end of the 
game, for George and I joined Nell at the trap in the 
midst of a jovial group, while surrounding a near-by car- 
riage was another and equally jovial company, in which 
I had not the slightest trouble in distinguishing Miss 
Ellen. Nor, may I add, was I ever to be troubled in this 
direction again. 

That George or Nell should stop the carriage and talk 
seemed, moreover, eminently reasonable, and on it I 
based high hopes; but, to my somewhat surprise, the gentle 
and companionable Nell gathered up her reins and drove 
daintily off, only replying to the salutations which greeted 
her with a friendly smile. 

At dinner, however, I considered that I would have 
full warrant in speaking. 
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"Who," I asked, "was the girl whom I nearly slew when 
I did the catapult act?" 

Mrs. Archfield looked up at my words with anxiety, as 
if she took them literally. 

"Who was it, George?" asked Nell, to whom the event 
seemed news. 

"Ellen Douglass," replied George, still grinning. 

"Ellen Douglass?" asked Mrs. Archfield, still absently. 
"That reminds me that I must return their call." 

I was now quite anxious to have the conversation con- 
tinue indefinitely; but for some mysterious reason it 
quite died out, although nothing but silence remained to 
take its place. And although it had been through Cap- 
tain Archfield that I had met Ellen and her mother in 
Washington, I began to understand vaguely that in some 
mysterious way the Douglasses ranked in Mrs. Archfield's 
curious mind like baseball and Pigeons. 

Naturally this was not the place for me to pursue the 
matter, although I ran over it thoughtfully as we sat on 
the veranda in the cool of the evening; and, as it was 
the topic most vital to me, I am afraid that I did not 
answer very satisfactorily the questions which Nell kept 
putting until she finally went in for her wraps, and for once 
I am afraid that I was not very responsive in Mrs. Arch- 
field's talks of the past. For why should Ellen Douglass, 
now grown to be by all odds the prettiest girl on the field, 
daintily dressed and surrounded by all the attributes of 
apparent wealth and fashion, be one of whom the Arch- 
fields should speak in that icy and distant manner? For the 
manner was apparent enough, even if later I did disregard it. 

That evening, at the usual Saturday-night dance in 
the renovated lyceum, I saw her again as she had been 
in the afternoon, the center of a buzzing group; but still 
the gentle Nell, who had been superintending my progress 
with a most sisterly air, made no move to introduce me 
until at last I put it quite bluntly: 
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"Who is that girl in the coral sash?" 

" Which one?" she asked, with an artful innocence 
which fitted her frank, open nature queerly, for I felt in- 
stinctively that she knew perfectly well whom I meant. 

"The one dancing with the man in white flannels," I 
went on. " Isn't that the lady of the catapult?" 

"Oh yes," replied Nell, still artlessly; "that is Ellen 
Douglass. Would you like to meet her?" As if I had 
not already demanded as much. 

"Why, of course, if I may," I answered, after a pause, 
and for a second we stood looking at each other squarely; 
nor was it the first time that for no reason at all I had found 
Nell Archfield looking at me with that unfaltering, search- 
ing gaze. Only this time into the look of quiet encourage- 
ment there came a twinkle of cool, far-seeing amusement, 
as if she would add: "Thou also, Brutus?" 

Instead of this, however, she did really add, "She's a 
very pretty girl." 

To which I agreed quite heartily; and a moment later 
the introduction was properly made, Miss Ellen holding 
out her hand to me with a wide-eyed frankness and cor- 
diality which seemed to make more of a mystery than ever 
Miss Archfield's reserve. 

"I have been waiting anxiously to meet you ever since 
this afternoon, Miss Douglass," I began at once, when at 
last we danced off. 

"I hoped you would say something like that," replied 
Ellen, nodding, and in just such a voice as I thought she 
would have. "But why?" 

"First of all," I panted, my heart going like a trip- 
hammer and my head in a whirl at the thought that this 
was actually she — "first of all because it was quite meet 
and proper after I tumbled at your feet this afternoon. 
If you drive me to it I will say that I have been watching 
you every minute since the dance began and hoping that 
some one would introduce us." 
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I felt very daring- indeed at that, yet Miss Ellen not 
only failed to take it amiss, but gave a reply that sent 
me into the heavens. 

"And if you drive me to it, too, I will confess that I 
had been hoping that somebody would introduce us." 

Oh, what a revelation, when, so far as I had seen, she 
had not even glanced in my direction, had not even known 
I was there! 

" I like frankness best. Don't you ?" she continued. " I 
hate to beat all around the bush as most people do." 

I agreed to that frankness with all my heart, and fathers, 
mothers, young men, and maidens, how many millions of 
romances have begun in just that way — with that naive 
admission of mutual frankness and that little suggestion 
that you or I are not just "most people"! I learned to 
use it with telling effect myself in time, but then it all 
was blissfully new. But had Miss Ellen uttered the most 
frightful platitude on earth, I was in such a mood as to 
declare it the most original remark on record, and the 
dance ended with our opinions in complete accord and 
my soul on fire. 

"And, furthermore," I continued, when a walk out to 
the lawn had given the proper moment for my great sur- 
prise, "there is another reason why I wanted to know 
you. I have met you before." 

This time she stopped squarely to stare in surprise. 
"Met me?" she asked, as if that were a feat rarely at- 
tempted and never accomplished. "But where?" 

For a second almost I had the temptation to tell her of 
our first actual meeting, but, reckless though I was at the 
moment, my recklessness had not reached that point, and 
I compromised on the meeting which she was more likely 
to remember. 

" In Washington," I said, " the year of the Spanish War. 
I met you and your mother in the Armistead Hotel just 
before we went to Cuba." 
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Her eyes regarded me with dancing delight. 

" That time?" she exclaimed. "In Washington? Are 
you the lieutenant who came to tea with us and then 
ran away?" 

"In cowardly fashion/ 9 I replied, confident that it 
would not be necessary to enlarge on my sudden depar- 
ture. "For the truth is I was dreadfully afraid of you." 

"Of me?" she asked, in amazement. "Why, I must 
have had my hair down my back!" 

"You did," I replied, "and your dresses up to your 
shoe-tops, but yet you succeeded in frightening me terribly 
just the same." 

"The funniest thing," she answered, her big eyes grow- 
ing bigger than ever. "I have always remembered that 
time and supposed that you ran away because you were 
too bored to talk to a child. I have always wondered what 
became of you and why I have never heard of you again. 

"But it doesn't seem possible," she began afresh. "I 
thought of you as at least fifty years old and supposed you 
must be a hundred by now." 

" If you thought of it at all," I suggested. 

"Why, of course I thought of it," she insisted, and 
looked at me with that startling frankness; but I looked 
back at her as squarely, and her eyes were the first to drop, 
while she blushed very prettily. 

"And anyway," I said, in a hurry, " I wasn't quite fifty 
years old even then. If I remember rightly I was just 
seventeen." 

" My, what a young lieutenant!" she flashed, picking up 
her gaiety. "And that makes you twenty-three now." 

"And you the age that I was then," I hazarded; but she 
made no answer directly. 

"Isn't it funny," she asked, in a moment, "what a big 
difference five years makes when one of you is twelve or 
thirteen and how little it makes — " 

"When one of you is seventeen," I suggested. 
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" Yes, we seem exactly the same age," she replied, sober- 
ing into that air of comradeship which had me completely 
enmeshed, for from the very beginning of our serious talk 
she had seemed to give me the impression that all of her 
seventeen years had been spent in bored trifling until I 
came along to put a real impetus in life. So greatly, in 
fact, did we proceed to expand on this impression that the 
dance was quite over when we returned to the hall, but 
I was in too golden a world to worry because I had kept the 
Archfields waiting. Miss Ellen, in fact, still excited over 
the discovery of her lost soldierman, dragged me up to a 
waiting group of old ladies and introduced me to her 
mother. 

"Mother dear, I want to present Lieutenant Connor, 
whom we met in Washington that day with Captain 
Archfield." 

Mrs. Douglass, I must admit, seemed less impressed 
with the tender memory than had been her daughter. 
She was, in fact, a stout lady of about the same draught 
as Madame Wagner, who in the very life stood behind her, 
absolutely unchanged except that her look of continual 
surprise had settled into one of perpetual indignation — 
an unintended expression which seems the fate of corpulent 
old ladies and gentlemen. Mrs. Douglass held out a hand 
to me listlessly and asked, with a sluggish interest: 

"Are you in town for long, Mr. — er — Sullivan?" 

"About a month," I answered. "As long as Mrs. 
Archfield will let me stay." 

"Oh, you are visiting the Archfields?" she asked, with 
a decided quickening of interest. "I would like to have 
you meet my sister, Mrs. Wagner." 

Her suggestion of relationship filled a gap in my story 
which had been unfilled for seven years; but I had hardly 
time to take note of that, for Madame Wagner held out 
her hand with an expression quite different from that 
with which she had addressed me on the occasion of our 
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last encounter. I could, indeed, hardly suppress a smile 
at wondering what would have been her words if she had 
known that she was shaking hands with her. former house- 
boy and dog -fighter. As a matter of fact, she said 
nothing at all except to remark, like another wal- 
rus of my more recent acquaintance, that the night 
was fine and that she hoped that (I was enjoying 
myself. I was, hugely, although I did not think it 
0^- necessary to give the reasons; and, at any rate, Mrs. 
Douglass came into the conversation to hope that "dear 
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J^ Mrs. Archfield" was well and that I would convey her 

very best regards, for my hostess had worn black since 
*fc< the death of the captain and, later, of her husband. I 

^ could not refrain from adding that Mrs. Archfield had 

spoken of her only the night before, which seemed to 
impress her 'although I did not add that it was merely 
to remember her existence. With that, in fact, the 
conversation ended, for I saw George Archfield waiting on 
the outskirts of the room and giving very evident signs of 
impatience while the horses' high-checked heads could 
be seen through the open doorway moving restlessly. 
So I hurried away, walking on air, and not, I may add, 
for any reason connected with Mrs. Wagner — except by 
blood. 

The drive back to the house, however, was a silent one, 
for Nell, whom I had never seen show the slightest signs of 
impatience before, was subdued and almost icy. 

"Did you enjoy your dance with Miss Douglass?" she 
asked, at last. 

"Very much, indeed," I replied, which was quite the 
truth. 

"She's very pretty." concluded Miss Nell, with finality; 
and it is remarkable what vinegar the sweetest girl in 
the world can put into that apparently loving expression. 
She said good night, however, with the usual smile, as if 
already ashamed of her own pettiness, and George and I 
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went up to our rooms to more candid pursuit of the 
same subject, for all the subtlety in that family had 
been embodied in Nell, unless there had been some in 
the Congressman, and George had no scruples in teasing 
me about my obvious infatuation. 

"But look here, George," I asked, at last, although I did 
choke over the words, "why shouldn't I fall in love with 
Miss Douglass if I wish to?" 

" No reason at all," he replied, gaily. " In fact, it's quite 
to be expected. Every new man does as soon as he strikes 
the town. She'd be hurt if you didn't." 

Thus I went to bed with no little resentment against 
George and his sister, for the slenderness of their regard 
for Mrs. Wagner, her sister, and her niece was now thor- 
oughly obvious. It was in connection with the last alone, 
however, that my resentment waged, for, whatever might 
be her mother and aunt, I had cherished the image of 
Ellen too long to allow it to be dimmed by any occurrences 
like those of the evening. I resolved on the spot to marry 
her if she would have me, and show even the Archfields 
that I did not care what they thought. She might seem a 
flirt and a vampire, as George had suggested, but I would 
show them that at the bottom she had a heart of gold 
which it took a man of discernment to discover. Some 
day they would appreciate her — as my wife. 

And then the horrible ludicrousness of the situation 
struck me. Here, for seven long years, had I dreamed 
of a meeting with Ellen Douglass, and up to this very 
day there had entered into my mind not a single idea but 
that I should have to beat down barriers of social preju- 
dice that lifted her way above me. And now, within five 
hours, I was actually dreaming of marrying her — and lift- 
ing her social position to mine. For, house-boy and Pigeon 
that I was, instead of my looking with awe and respect 
on her connections, she was already looking with awe 
on mine. 
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The dramas of life preserve all of the old French 
unities. They are staged, not in years, but in days, and 
that one evening had taught me more of the great Ameri- 
can ladder than four universities put together. For all of 
my life I had looked on Madame Wagner and her kin as the 
very acme of all that was aristocratic. And here I found 
her very neighbors looking down upon her with a direct- 
ness too plain to be affected. Even I, with no pretensions 
whatever, but with seven years of the world, could see that 
the supposed dowager queen was nothing but a very dull 
and very qommon old woman, who spoke with fear of the 
Archfields, whom I had regarded as simplicity itself. The 
steps in the ladder are very obvious when you go up them 
one by one — and I even wondered that night whether 
there were any people in the world of whom Mrs. Arch- 
field spoke with similar awe. And I wonder yet, as some 
one has ably suggested, whom the Pope and the Czar 
gard in their inmost hearts as their social superiors 
each other, perhaps. 



XX 

THE INEVITABLE CHAPTER 

LIKE many a better soul, I have an infinite ability to 
* set the world aright overnight, and yet bend myself 
to its curves the very next morning, and so with less curi- 
osity concerning the Pope and the Czar I was resolved 
the next day to lose no time in securing a further inter- 
view with Ellen. And, as if a night's rest had changed 
more minds than my own, Nell herself broached the sub- 
ject and aided my plans with the utmost frankness. Nor 
ever again did I hear that taint of tartness in her remarks 
concerning Ellen or any other human being. 

George, however, was much less reserved and, in what 
seems to be the approved manner of the human race, 
considered it an endless jest that I had fallen in love, a 
jest which did, I confess, grate on me pretty hardly when 
I thought of my quiet talks with Ellen as the most sacred 
moments in the world's history, but which pleased me 
nevertheless when it seemed to be prearranged that in 
all of our merry excursions my lady and I should be 
paired together. It gave me a feeling of proprietorship 
which Ellen seemed to accept as readily as I. 

For after that awkward moment of the first even- 
ing Nell, George, and their mother became cordiality 
itself to Ellen and invited her constantly to the house, 
an invitation which, to my great delight, she seemed 
always eager to accept; but, just the same, her mother 
never came with her, nor did Mrs. Archfield ever return 
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the call which my first mention of Ellen had brought to 
her mind. 

For the truth of the matter was that the society of the 
summer colony of Babel, like apparently every other well- 
ordered society, was constantly engaged in a sort of border 
warfare more complex than Spanish politics in its ramifica- 
tions, but which was a revelation to me, who had always 
supposed that all of those lucky families which had ice- 
cream for dessert whenever they chose, and carriages to 
take them to the station, lived in a sort of golden brother- 
hood, and that quarrels and bickerings were reserved for 
such people as Reddy and me. But, on the contrary, as it 
proved, the summer colony of Babel was always sitting 
on a mild volcano to which a contested election was sim- 
plicity itself. 

To begin with, there was a generation-old strife between 
the Wagners and the Sullivans, who hated each other like 
poison. Then, in addition to this, there was another 
stratum of old New-Englanders like the Archfields who 
had mostly come in since my exodus, and who regarded 
the Wagners et al as untutored nouveaux. And then, on 
top of that, was the intellectual set who went in for 
Shakespeare-in-the-open and bird-study and exhibitions 
of paintings and readings from Ibsen. And inter- 
mingled with all of these were the sporting crowd who 
had horse-shows and tennis tournaments and midnight 
dances and tandems, and who in their talk tried to imag- 
ine themselves in England, to the great disgust of the nice 
old ladies like Mrs. Archfield and the secret awe of the 
younger people like George. 

What made it harder, so far as the outside observer 
was concerned, was that they all met on terms of greatest 
apparent friendliness at the larger affairs like the lyceum 
hops; and, as my own ancestry had always been Greek to 
me, how was I to unravel the intricate entanglements of 
society in Babel? How, for instance, when Mrs. Douglass 
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spoke of "my dear Mrs. Archfield" was I to know that 
she had not been inside of her house for over two years 
and would not go without a council of war? What 
instinct, again, could suggest to me that when I was 
walking with the daughter of Mrs. Sullivan I was not to 
pause in friendly fashion and chat with the lively Mrs. 
Freehold, of the sporting set, although she had told me but 
two minutes before that Miss Anastasia Sullivan was 
"such a charming girl"? How, once more, could I ever 
conceive that when I asked little Constance Stacey , of the 
Archfield crowd, whether she was to be at the Neubolds' 
tea I had done as badly as if I had mentioned a family 
skeleton? 

One thing alone, indeed, saved me from endless catas- 
trophe, and that was the beautiful simplicity of my opera- 
tions, for after that first Saturday evening my devotion 
to Ellen was accepted as fact and, however much they 
might have desired to guide my affections in other direc- 
tions, the Archfields simply resigned themselves to the 
inevitable. 

For with Ellen I soon was spending practically every 
waking moment, and her spell over me only increased. 
The unanimity with which we had found that we admired 
frankness was soon extended to other subjects, and within 
a week we were quite convinced that in our creation na- 
ture had originally planned but a single person and had 
finally decided to make two, distributing, for some odd 
reason, one on a little rocky farm in Babel and the other 
in a staid old house in Leicester, for Leicester, in fact, 
proved to have the honor of containing Ellen when she 
was not in Babel. 

We both discovered that we preferred Thackeray to 
Dickens, and French to German, tennis to golf, and 
Verdi to ragtime, fondly supposing that we were the 
only two human beings who had ever had those unique 
preferences. 
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'• Did you notice that, too?" was a question which Ellen 
would ask me, time after time, when some little slip in the 
general conversation struck us both as ridiculous. " Really, 
I never knew a man with so much perception," for, with 
all the rest of the gentler ones, she shared the idea that 
masculine beings see nothing but obvious statements and 
that appreciation of all the little niceties and twists of the 
human character belongs solely to women. And in a very 
short time it came to pass that we could never be in the 
room together, no matter how many others might be 
there, without delicious moments when across the room 
our eyes would meet, sometimes in amusement, sometimes 
for no reason at all, but always in complete understanding. 
And long before that I was not able to hear her name 
without a start and a tremble and an unreasoning wish 
that people would not mention it; I could not know that 
she would be at a tennis match or a dance without living 
through hours of anxiety in preparation for it: I never 
drew near her house without expecting the very sticks and 
stones and posts of the fence to reflect her image and 
without suffering the pangs of the damned if I failed to 
catch a glimpse of her on the veranda. 

Within a week I was living more at the Douglass cot- 
tage than I was with the Archfields, and with continued 
acquaintance my first slightly hostile impression of Mrs. 
Douglass wore away, while my own attendance she seemed 
to accept with complete unconcern. For life, indeed, offered 
but few anxieties to Mrs. Douglass. She had not, it is 
true, achieved the magnificence of her sister, the patent- 
medicine widow; but nevertheless, married to a merchant 
of apparent opulence, with a big house in Leicester and a 
trim cottage in Babel, her life flowed along in a placid 
stream, while over the career of her daughter she had 
learned to throw no hampering strings. To drive in heavy 
state in the victoria of Madame Wagner, to sit in puffing 
content on the outskirts of the larger social functions, and 
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to enter with dutiful regularity into the stated activities 
of her church seemed quite to fulfil her ambitions. To 
me on my daily visits her questions concerned themselves 
largely with the health of "dear Mrs. Archfield," and 
with that she rested her case. 

The good merchant himself, indeed, when he was in 
Babel, hardly pushed the matter further, although at 
first his gray-bearded face bore toward me that "Who- 
the-devil-are-you-sir?" expression which corresponded to 
the perpetual indignation of his sister-in-law; but for the 
most part he was quite content to wander over his little 
lawn, cutting up fruit with his jack-knife and offering 
sections proudly to all comers, or to sit on the piazza in his 
shirt-sleeves, to the huge dismay of his daughter. 

For to my eyes at least Ellen seemed composed of as 
different clay from that of her family as had Jenny Somer 
been from her mother, and even to impartial observers 
she showed that immense leap of American families in the 
first generation after opulence. When acquaintance fairly 
admitted it, she frankly hinted that her mother's family, 
the Schreibers, had been of noble descent in Germany; 
and, as I was wholly willing to accept the fact, in time we 
both of us came to believe it. She once even explained in 
detail the coat-of-arms which headed their note-paper, 
and when her ingenuous mother frankly told me the 
very next day that she had purchased it outright from 
a stationer the unimpaired faith which I still maintained 
in the tradition will show the depth of my infatuation. 

In talks with Ellen, too, my own confessions increased 
under proper encouragement. I told her of my humble 
beginnings in Babel, of my work in the factory, and of 
my career in the war, all of which she accepted in perfect 
gentleness and respect; and when I frankly asked her 
whether her friendship was great enough to bridge the 
step from the stock-room to Babel society: 

"Why, of course," she replied; "I only respect you 
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the more for it. It is not what a man is born, but what 
he makes himself, that counts." And thus was another 
world- truth expounded, although I would have laughed 
if Sankowitch had said it. 

But it was the legend of my father — legend even to me— 
that interested her most; and on it she expended the same 
harmless idealism that she had spent on her own coat-of- 
arms, and with much the same happy result, for under 
her own confident imagination I really began to believe 
in time that I was a sort of exiled royalist, and wondered 
why I had not had previous proofs of it. 

So on through the blissful weeks we went, and in 
time the inevitable came. We had walked one day 
to a favorite spot in the woods where the pine-trees 
parted at a great gray rock and a little rounded hill 
covered with brown, wind-swept grass opened a pano- 
rama of the village below. We had had but little to say, 
and in my own mind the same old question had been 
running over and over, as it had for days before, afraid 
to express itself and wondering whether Ellen, who 
never seemed to have an idea that I was thinking of such 
a profane thing as love, would ever guess it. 

Time and again had I been on the point of speaking, 
but always that same unconscious gaiety of hers, that 
complete abstraction from all save apparent things, had 
tied my tongue. This day, however, was different, and 
little by little it began to come over me that we would 
not leave the gray rock with the words unsaid. 

We had taken our favorite seats under the pines, and 
once I looked at her and tried to smile, but she did not 
smile in return and only looked wistfully off at the little 
gray church below. 

"And what are you thinking of?" I asked, at last, 
mechanically, then felt like a boor for breaking the 
exquisite silence, frightened also at my own exposure, 
for my voice was shaking and hoarse. She shook her 
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head without answering, and when I looked again her 
face was flushed and her lip was quivering. Her thin, 
white hand was resting with fingers outstretched on the 
pine-needles beside her, and after debating my courage 
for what seemed hours, slowly I put mine over it. To 
my unbelieving exaltation, she did not draw it away. 

For minutes more it did not seem as if greater joy 
could exist than to sit there with her hand now firmly 
in mine, but at last she turned toward me again where I 
sat tense and staring, and smiled; but this time her lip 
was not trembling, and the look in her eyes was that old 
one of happy and complete comprehension. 

I drew to her closer, the pine-needles pressing red lines 
in my palm as I lifted the weight of my shoulders, and 
then slowly my arm was around her and her face next 
to mine. If she was more frightened than I, I never knew 
it, for from head to foot I trembled like a leaf; but her 
head went down on my shoulder, hiding her face, and 
I drew her as close as I might. 

Once, twice, and three times I tried to speak, but I 
could not utter a sound. I tried to make myself say 
"Dear!" but it seemed in my mind mechanical and hol- 
low, and my lips refused to frame it. 

Ellen/ 9 I gasped, at last, in that same dry whisper, 
will you marry me?" 

Her shoulders quivered a bit at the first word, as if she 
had been struck, and then came a moment of silence. Her 
head went lower still, and a tear dropped onto my hands. 

"Will you marry me?" I asked again, now in a clearer 
voice, and drew her in my arms until I thought I would 
crush her. For one hour-long instant her answer hung in 
suspense. I asked her again, and she nodded. 

And then the whole world suddenly opened wide, as if 
a storm had passed. I kissed her over and over again, 
and, laughing happily, she kissed me. We looked at each 
other and laughed through our tears, 
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"It can't be true," I kept saying. 

"But it is true," she answered each time. 

And so until dusk we sat there in our happiness, and 
at last rose slowly to go, still hand in hand, through the 
lanes sweet with the scent of the pines and through the 
brown-grassed pastures, where I laughingly lifted her over 
the rocks and fences, and where the smell of the dew on 
the evening grass and the softened tinkle of a mellow and 
far-off cow-bell seemed but a part of our joy. 

I dined that night, as a matter of course, at the Douglass 
house, and thanked Heaven that Mrs. Douglass did not 
come down, but left Ellen and me to smile happily over 
the candles and wonder how long it would be before we 
would sit this way at a dinner-table all of our own. 

It was, in fact, very late when I crept up the steps of 
the Archfields* house; but there was a light in the library, 
and through the windows I could see Nell, in soft white, 
as usual, sitting reading under a tall, red-shaded lamp. 

And just for an instant, at the sight of that familiar 
room which seemed more like home than any room that 
I had ever known, at the sight ofythe well-known and com- 
fortable chairs and divans, the heavy Turkish draperies, 
the tall red lamp, and the sight of Nell's wistful, high-bred 
face bent over the book, I felt a halt. I was not in love 
with Nell Archfield. I was certain of that; but somehow 
in the whole scene, in which she figured quite as a sister, 
I began to wonder what I had done, and to see a contrast 
which I refused to see. 

For only a second, however, the hesitation lasted, and 
then my exultation came back. With assumed non- 
chalance I sauntered into the room, and Nell looked up 
with her usual friendly smile, but the nonchalance did 
not last. To Nell, I fear, my mind was always as plain 
as the book in her lap, and in her smile there was now a 
note of question. I tried to talk unconcernedly of trifling 
things, and she gently helped me, but it was all of no use. 
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"Nell/* I said, at last, sinking suddenly to the floor at 
her feet, and feeling as if I wanted a dozen mothers and 
sisters to whom to do the same thing — "Nell, it has hap- 
pened." 

In spite of herself she winced just a trifle, and for a 
moment sat in a silence as breathless as Ellen's. Then 
with quiet assurance she reached out her hand and stroked 
my hair. 

"I'm very glad," she said, simply. 

With that the torrent was off; and I told her all that 
had gone on in my heart, going even clear back to the 
scene in the Wagners' library — the first time that I had 
ever told that to any one — but to all of it she listened 
quietly, her hand still on my head. 

"You may have great happiness ahead of you, Frank," 
she said, at last, as we went up to bed; but as she turned 
out the lights on the newel-post, leaving only the night 
lamp burning, I saw that she, too, was trembling. And 
wondering what in the name of all that was holy this 
world might contain, I put my hand over hers as it rested 
on the dark-wood rail. She looked at me quietly, half 
fearfully, and tears came into hejr eyes. Once I turned 
to go up the stairs, but my hand was still over hers, and I 
turned again. 

"You know that I'm very glad, Frank," she said again, 
and her voice was so startlingly what my own had tjeen 
that same afternoon that I could think of it even in that 
strained moment. 

"I know," I replied, very solemnly, but my own words 
were perfectly clear. There was no hesitation, no daring 
this time; quietly, knowing exactly what I was doing, 
I bent down and kissed her. 

And, as up to that day I had never kissed a girl in 
my life, it cannot be said that my emotions when I went 
to sleep that night were any too clearly defined. 



XXI 

THE FOURTH ESTATE 

DUAL personality is no mystery to a young man who 
has his living to make in one condition of life and 
loves a girl in another, for the very night on which Ellen 
promised to become my wife I realized that it would be 
necessary for me to carve the first chips of my career in 
very short order; nor had my early life been so sheltered 
that I had any illusions about the solidity of the granite 
from which careers are carved. For a very few days, in- 
deed, we could wander hand in hand through that Elysium 
which we had discovered at the gray rock on the top of 
the hill; but when the novelty of our new condition had 
become an accustomed state and we looked about a bit 
longingly for the next step I realized that I had not even 
money for the engagement ring. For this reason — not 
literally, but at least figuratively — our engagement was 
not to be announced for a long, long time, although Mrs. 
Douglass received the news with the same unyielding 
placidity with which she received everything except a 
call from Mrs. Archfield or Mrs. Freehold. What the 
good merchant had to say I never knew, for he still 
seemed to accept me as a sort of casual caller. 

Nor did it seem wholly fitting that a man about to 
establish a home of his own should remain an indefinite 
guest with the Archfields, however much such a continu- 
ance would befit the state of a college boy and a ball- 
player, although the Archfields, oddly enough and nicely 
enough, seemed to take my engagement with much more 
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reality than did any one else concerned. They now spoke 
of Ellen with unfailing kindness and respect, and, asking 
her frequently as a guest to the house, arranged unlimited 
opportunities for us to be alone. 

"I know that you can succeed, Frank," Mrs. Arch- 
field would say with her usual simplicity. "And if Ellen 
is the right kind of a girl she will wait for you." 

That Ellen would do this I had not the slightest doubt, 
for had she not already reassured me with tears and kisses 
on that very point? But, nevertheless, a necessity for 
such patience irked me sore. I wanted the little table 
and candles, which we had pictured, with a minimum of 
delay; and then, when the utter impossibility of the 
immediate realization of that dream on the part of one 
who had no profession whatsoever except that of. second- 
baseman was borne in upon me, I accepted, with hardly 
less ardor, the idea of a " pretty little cottage" of extreme 
simplicity but exquisite taste which was to combine a 
sort of secluded Arcadia with a fashionable smartness. 
And also, like all other young couples, Ellen and I had 
the one great dream of coming back to the scene of our 
first happiness to found our home and of living in rural 
blessedness when I had hastened through the boresome 
process of making a fortune and "retired," which joyous 
event was to take place by the age of thirty at least. 

But that a simple white cottage with a soft lawn, two 
saddle-horses, and possibly a cow would be hard to find 
in a central location in Brookfield, where I had decided 
to establish myself, was a fact which even my present 
Elysium would not allow me to ignore, and it was not 
very long after I had taken the initial steps that I was 
studying furtively the possibilities of "twenty-five-dollar 
rents" and trying to imagine the impossible picture of 
Ellen ensconced in one of them; but this, nevertheless, 
she accepted with the supreme idealism with which she 
bad accepted everything so far. The idea of a picturesque 
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poverty had even sides that appealed to her, and she 
actually purchased a cook-book, although I was never 
aware that she conducted any practical experiments from 
it. Indeed, the time came all too soon when an intimate 
discussion of twenty-five-dollar rents began rather to 
depress us, for poor little Ellen was willing to accept 
poverty as a picturesque generality, but as an actual 
condition she preferred to live in the expectation that 
" something would happen/' as indeed it always seems 
to do in the case of people who have never known what 
it is to be without money. 

But all this did not come until after a consider- 
able prolongation of the Lotus-eating days, days and 
weeks in which the sight of each other was quite enough 
for us both, and our old gray rock on the hill was house 
in plenty for all our needs. 

At the end of the month I took Mrs. Archfield's 
offer of letters to the newspapers of Brookfield: and, as 
the name of the late Congressman carried a good deal 
of weight, I had no trouble at all in finding a position as 
a reporter on the Brookfield Evening News. 

Then began the dual personality, the double exist- 
ence, for while the haphazard ways of reporters, the in- 
finite kaleidoscope of news-gathering, the sociable rounders 
and the jovial politicians with whom I was constantly 
thrown in contact, seemed like a friendly return to the 
happy-go-lucky, optimistic obscurity in which I had al- 
ways lived, it made a very odd contrast to the week-ends 
which I spent with Ellen, to the trim dances at the 
lyceum, to the long formal dinners at the Archfields', and 
drives through sunny country lanes amid the stone walls 
erf pretentious estates. 

At first I tried to combine the two. I used to relate 
to Ellen, in ways that I thought would please her, the 
little successes, the absurd catastrophes of newspaper life. 

I outlined the quaint characters who proved in uncouth 
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ways to be the most worthy of friends. I pictured the 
excitement of going to press, with frenzied reporters tear- 
ing off sheet after sheet of copy, and the joy of beating 
out men from the Record in the much-desired news con- 
cerning the latest bank failure. But at first, although she 
laughed and agreed and took it all as one of the steps 
which would bring us our round table with candles, it 
was not long before I began to see that it bored her frank- 
ly, and even I could admit that the latest news concern- 
ing the defalcation of a foolish cashier was not as vivid 
as the question of what she would wear to the lyceum hop 
in the evening. So in time I learned to let it go at that, 
to mention only those things which were nearest and 
dearest to Ellen ; and like that of many another American, 
my business came to mean simply a necessary evil that 
must be gone through between week-ends and for- 
gotten. 

In the rare moments, however, in which Ellen was not 
in my mind I found life exciting enough, for the Brookfield 
News was a paper which had discovered the entire and 
only receipt for successful provincial journalism. It was 
making a. fortune through the simple process of printing 
names. In general estee&i this is supposed to be the ut- 
most of ruralism. To inform the world that Silas Jones 
is painting his fence or that Miss Sadie O'Shea is visiting 
friends in Hummer's Falls is supposed to denote a regret- 
table narrowness of vision, but yet the compilation of 
exactly such facts was enabling the owner of the Brookfield 
News to maintain a house in Paris, while the older and 
more dignified Record, which still believed that the daily 
press was a sort of guide for the betterment of mankind 
in literature and art, and the Epoch, which used its columns 
as an exhaust-valve for party venom, were scraping out 
a bare existence and buying their linotypes on the in- 
stalment plan. 

In this first principle of literature I was naturally 
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expected to play my humble part, and did it gleefully 
enough, although too frequently my thoughts were up 
on a cool piazza in Babel while my body was endeavoring 
to report the annual outing of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, and my dreams of the slender figure 
of Ellen riding a big gray horse could hardly be brought 
to earth and made to realize that the dumpier figure of 
Miss Elizabeth Letzke, who had just been elected queen 
of the summer carnival, was of more immediate conse- 
quence so far as my livelihood was concerned. 

It was also difficult, when my brain was occupied with 
the momentous fact of whether Ellen would be at the 
station to meet me on Saturday, to remember that Simon 
P. Carbon was the defaulting bank cashier, and that 
Samuel F. Carbon was a respectable and church-going 
real-estate broker, and that it would hardly do to confuse 
the two, as I did in my early days, and thus run the 
danger of losing a big part of the real-estate advertising, 
to say nothing of the support of the First Baptist. 

For another grand rule which stood the News in only 
lesser stead than its census program was always to spoil 
the good story and spare the good friend, an axiom quite 
at variance with metropolitan methods of journalism, but 
highly successful in Brookfield. For thus, when the son 
of the worthy pastor of the aforementioned First Baptist 
went quietly but firmly to the dogs and was finally en- 
tered at the police station while I was on duty there, a 
splendidly moral story which I had prepared for the 
edification of youth was dropped in the waste-basket; 
but thereafter the News had first pickings at all of the 
First Baptist sermons, to say nothing of the strawberry 
festivals and rummage sales. It was enabled to continue 
its program of printing the name of every man, woman, 
and child present at these events; every man, woman, 
and child so recorded bought a copy and mailed it to 

friends in Leicester, and thus, at three cents the copy, 
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did the News grow fat and prosper while the Record and 
the Epoch could hardly be given away for one. 

The ways, however, in which human beings could di- 
vert and disport themselves when they might much 
better be spending their time by falling in love in Babel 
was a continual revelation to me, who could have thought 
of no sane occupation except the latter. 

On my first day, for instance, I was sent to report a 
convention of the Upward and Onward Home Missionary 
Society in Brookfield Hall. It was an immense affair, and, 
true to instructions, I covered it for four whole columns 
by the easy method of printing the list of attendance 
entire, which the city editor further embellished by por- 
traits of the incoming and outgoing officers, all taken, 
apparently, during the Civil War or in bilious moments. 

And over the aims, ambitions, and sorrows of the Up- 
ward and Onward Home Missionary Society I worked 
myself into a fervor. The principal speaker was the 
Rev. Elias Dodd, from the Nevada Circuit, and under his 
spell, like all the other four hundred persons in the room 
and on the committees, I was led to see the wrongs which 
cried aloud from Nevada. Beside the state of the Up- 
ward and Onward Movement everything else shrank into 
insignificance. Why, I fervently wondered, did men 
waste time and effort on such trifles as the tariff laws and 
banks and stores and the Panama Canal when here in 
Nevada was a question which withered and crushed them 
all? How could I and the three hundred and ninety-nine 
others sit in our comfortable homes and smoke our cigars 
when wrongs to be righted and glory to be won lay all 
with the U. and O. ? What right had I, a virile young man 
with a strong right arm and an ardent spirit, to waste 
myself in petty journalism when the one real field that 
the world offered to-day lay out on those western prairies? 
And so my eyes were as moist as the rest when at last 
we sang a song, left the hall, and prepared for the rousing 
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committee-meetings of the evening. Such real heart- 
throbs, in fact, did I put into my story that the city editor 
gave it his highest praise — that is to say, he neglected to 
call it rotten, which to a city editor is praise indeed. 

That evening, in fact, I went home quite in a trance, 
with the words of the orator still in my mind. Mission- 
ary work, after all, the bringing of spirit to new, strong 
lands, was man's real call; and I blamed myself for not 
having heard it before. 

But alas! the next day I was sent to report the third 
annual meeting of the State Jersey Cattle Breeders' 
Association; and here again, with speakers as eloquent 
as those of the U. and O., did I learn the really momentous 
rdle that the Jersey cow plays in the world. The reign 
of Caesar, the plays of Shakespeare, the invasion of the 
Huns were trifles mere compared to the importance of 
the Jersey, and especially the Jersey of this state. I 
looked at the sturdy, bronzed faces around me and 
realized that here at last lay the real strength of the 
nation. I saw, as I never had seen before, how superior, 
how infinitely greater was the breeder of the Jersey com- 
pared to the breeder of the Guernsey or even the breeder 
of the Holstein. I flushed with pride at the milk-pro- 
ducing qualities and pounds of butter per acre inherent 
in the pure-blood Jersey, and shared the righteous anger 
at the base attempts to mingle the breeds. Oh yes, I 
began to contemplate, mission work might be all right, 
but Nevada was far away, and, after all, was not this solid 
yeomanry class of greater value to me and the nation? 

By Tuesday night I was thoroughly and wholly won 
to the cause of the Jersey, and resolved to be a fanner; 
but alas! on Wednesday I went to the fortnightly meet- 
ing of the Laundrymen's Club, and for the very first time 
in my life I learned of the insidious ways of the bobtail. 
Do you, fair reader, know of the bobtail or what a 
menace he is to civilization? Alas, I fear not, and yet 
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you sit at your comfortable table in your freshly ironed 
shirt and fail to realize that that same spotless shirt has 
been brought to your door only after the heroic laundry- 
man has fought a battle of death with the bobtail. For 
the bobtail is that heinous creature who takes an agency 
for an out-of-town laundry, and thus without capital, 
without risk, without experience in starches and blues, 
takes the bread and butter from the mouths of the local 
laundryman's children, an enticing process that I have 
often heard described but unfortunately never have 
witnessed. Do you wonder, then, that the laundrymen 
frothed at the mouth at the bobtail, and that I came 
away from their meeting realizing that civilization could 
not advance one step until the bobtail had been blotted 
out of existence? 

But just the same I was not as keenly resolved to ex- 
terminate the bobtail as I had been to propagate the 
Jersey. My enthusiasm was purely that of an onlooker; 
and on the fourth day, when I went to the meeting of the 
Harbor Masters' Association, I had little if any desire 
to be a harbor master, and even allowed my interest so 
far to wane that I committed the terrible error of calling 
the president Thomas F. Ryan instead of Thomas J. Ryan, 
and was roundly called for it, while on subsequent days 
without emotion I heard labor rail against capital and 
capital rail against labor. I heard prohibitionists destroy 
brewers and brewers speak unkindly of prohibitionists. I 
heard Utopias planned and I saw Utopias demolished, and 
in time I learned that the world seemed to fare just as 
well if only I got the initials straight and did not put the 
wrong name under the wrong picture. 

And as the wonder grew I learned that, when I failed 
to print in full the report of the First National Bank, I 
could quite take the sting out of that financial catastrophe 
by describing v;ith extra gallantness the dress of the presi- 
dent's wife at the opera. For thus does the world progress. 
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But as I saw it rush on with hurrahs and votes and 
rallies and speeches I realized, through the longer and 
longer days that separated the Saturday nights, that 
life's hurrahs and rallies to me were not mission work, 
not Jersey cattle, not brewers, and not bobtails, but the 
little girl who was waiting in Babel. 
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ABOUT the time, I think, that the aims and ambitions 
/* of the laundrymen and the brewers had begun to 
leave me cold, when I no longer lusted to convert Nevada 
and had been promoted to the police-court, leaving the 
Upward and Onward Movement to youth of fresher im- 
pressions, the city of Brookfield was visited by two events 
which completely established it as a city of the very first 
rank. It opened a musical-comedy theater and began a 
vice crusade. The connection between these two events 
is purely synchronous, for, much as they might suggest 
a normal relation, they came to my notice together purely 
by coincidence, and not by any basic association. 

For in the advance notices of the musical - comedy 
theater, all younger Brookfield, and especially Reddy 
and I, were thrown into paroxysms of excitement by the 
fact that Miss Janie de Long, alias Somer, who, since my 
tea-party with her in Washington, had become a figure 
of almost national importance by singing one song, "I'll 
Love You If You'll Let Me," in the well-known musical 
comedy of "The Girl and the Stockings," was to be the 
leading lady in Brookfield's not unpretentious perform- 
ances. And thus both Reddy and I, by picking up an 
acquaintance which Jennie, in her usual hearty way, 
was quite glad to resume, acquired an importance which 
neither of us had ever attained before, he in the Business 
Men's Association and the Fourth Ward League, and I 
in newspaper circles. 
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The vice crusade was in Brookfield merely a symptom 
of a similar epidemic which was at the time sweeping the 
country, and chiefly occupied that part of the public mind 
which in former days had devoted itself to sewing so- 
cieties, Browning clubs, and workwomen's benefits. It 
was, in fact, supported and promoted largely by a group 
of sheltered and earnest young men and women who had 
learned the facts of reproduction comparatively late in life 
and were correspondingly eager to share their discoveries 
with the rest of humanity. Words and ideas which had 
previously been confined for them to the hospital and 
the unabridged dictionary, and for me to the shipping- 
room and the cow*stable, became now the phraseology of 
the drawing-room and the tea-table. Pallid young women 
from New York and Boston, representing societies with 
rather clinical names, lectured to excited and eager groups 
of bookish young people who apparently gloated in the 
new opportunity to enter fascinating discussions which 
had previously been denied to them by their failure to 
attend a public school, while the reporters, drawn oflf 
from mission work and the bobtails, devoted their willing 
but rather disgusted pens to chronicling things which 
they had formerly mentioned only between hands in a 
ooker game on a rainy night. 

But, like the Brace-workers* Union when it had been 
excited to frenzy under the eloquent tongue of Sankowitch, 
the Fourth Church Purity League, the Women's Reform 
Club, and the Sex Society having soon come to the bottom 
of this comparatively simple side of existence, were im- 
patient for an outlet to try out their powers ; and this, like 
the first inception of the whole epidemic, came by way of 
suggestion from New York, where white slavery was now 
much discussed. For, having exhausted the possibilities 
of Browning, social settlements, and Egyptian art, the 
uplifters of Brookfield had set their hearts on having a 
white-slave case, and have it they did. And whom should 
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they seek as a martyr but my old acquaintance Julia 
Somer? 

Now, Julia Somer from the age of ten had been one of 
the most vicious, disgusting, dishonest, treacherous little 
animals that it has ever been my fortune to know. She 
had no excuse for her lack of morality. When I had 
known her in Plummer's Falls she had had more money 
to spend than either of her sisters, she had had a good 
home and a good home training. She simply went into 
the thing as a pastime. That she was living in Brook- 
field I had learned at the very beginning of my news- 
paper work, for all of the reporters knew her by name or 
reputation, but her mere existence there I had not seen 
fit to mention, and what she was doing, not being myself 
an uplifter, I had no inclination to describe. She was 
perfectly well known to the police, had been arrested for 
stealing, and had been in the hands of the probation 
officers time and again, while her fines and thefts had 
been made good by her suffering family, who still lived 
in Leicester, until both their funds and their patience 
were utterly exhausted, for Julia never repaid them by 
anything except blasphemy, at which she was now an 
adept, and by repetition of her offenses. 

About five o'clock one afternoon, however, after the last 
edition had gone to press and while the reporters were loaf- 
ing around or working on rewrites, there was rather a stir 
in the office as a smartly dressed but heavily veiled young 
lady came in and spoke to the city editor. A minute later 
I was called to the desk and, to my astonishment, was 
greeted by Jennie Somer. Even through her veils I could 
see that she had been crying; and when she asked me to go 
out to speak with her, without a word I took my hat and 
followed. Then, over a table in a little cafe, seated just 
as we had been in Washington, she told me her story. 

Late that afternoon, it seems, after I had left the police 
station Julia had been brought in for the usual reason and 
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had sent for Jennie to furnish bail. This Jennie, although 
her salary was not large, had been willing to do, and 
had gone down with the manager of the theater, but, to her 
surprise, had found that the prosecuting attorney would 
not let Julia go. For, prowling around the police station 
with a neat little badge and looking for new sensations to 
thrill her clientele, had been a woman representative of the 
Purity League. To this woman had Julia told her story, 
a story about as accurate as her Saturday-night romances 
regarding her income in Plummer's Falls. Knowing the 
weaknesses of soft-hearted people, she had incidentally 
painted herself as an outraged lily and with tears and sobs 
had excited the purity campaigner to pious horror in her 
behalf. As a matter of fact , it was for just such an opening 
that the representative had been waiting around the station 
for weeks, and it was by just such things that she was 
expected to earn the neat little salary paid her by the 
Purity League. So with wrath in her eye and her badge 
on her chest she had gone to the chief of police and de- 
manded that the case be "investigated to the bottom," 
which any reporter familiar with Brookfield could have 
done without leaving his desk. 

The chief, who knew Julia Somer perfectly well, was 
more than inclined to hold her overnight and let her go 
in the morning; but the agent, with the outraged sexolo- 
gists behind her, would have none of this. They needed a 
thrill, and they were bound to have it, so the woman had 
gone to the prosecuting attorney — a young man who had 
been elected on a reform ticket — and, with the names of 
half a dozen society people of whom he stood in great awe 
behind her, had at last aroused him to action. In other 
words, a man, whom Julia named, had been arrested; the 
Purity League was to make "an example" and indulge 
its purity to the full. 

Jennie naturally had no desire to countenance the 
trade of her half-sister or to thwart the advance of re- 
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form, but she knew, and the manager of the theater knew 
better still that, once aroused to the glories of publicity, 
Julia would not hesitate in the slightest to drag Jennie's 
name into a long-drawn and sensational case and that such 
a revelation, no matter how little it would really involve 
the character of the actress, would be quite enough to ruin 
her reputation and the reputation of the house which was 
making an earnest and not unsuccessful attempt to 
establish itself with the better middle-class people of 
Brookfield. What Jennie wished, in fact, was to pay the 
fine, if innocence could not be established, as she knew 
it never could, and let the matter drop quietly out of sight. 
This, however, the Purity League would not stand for. 
No matter whom it hit, they were bound to have their 
trial, and Jennie's appeals were quite useless. 

From me Jennie wished first of all that everything 
possible should be done to keep the matter out of the 
papers; but, as I knew that this would be utterly impos- 
sible, she wished me to get a good lawyer, for, like all lay- 
men, she had an implicit confidence that a "lawyer" was 
as efficacious in all criminal matters as a doctor in a case 
of green apples. 

This confidence, however, I could not share, for my 
brief acquaintance with the legal profession, and espe- 
cially with such members of it as the theatrical manager 
had already suggested, told me that the attorneys were 
quite as hungry for publicity as the agent of the Purity 
League. The only attorneys, in fact, who could be of 
any avail or who would be content to let matters drop out 
of sight were just such old family fellows as the League 
members themselves, and no such attorney, I knew, could 
be induced to leave his wills and incorporations and deeds 
and drafts to take such a case. Suddenly, however, came 
an inspiration, and I asked Jennie: 

"Did you know that Jim Bryce was a lawyer?" 

For a moment the name meant to her nothing, for she 
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had not seen Bryce since the war, and when I recalled him 
to her mind her face rather clouded. I, however, was now 
firmly convinced that Bryce was the only man of his type 
in Brookfield who would help us, and I promised to secure 
his aid, at which Jennie, still doubting, consented to leave 
the matter in my hands, and I walked with her to the 
theater, where that evening she had the pleasant pros* 
pect of singing a rollicking, happy-goJucky song, smiling 
and pirouetting, while her heart was like lead and she 
knew that the next day might be her last in the theater 
and possibly in her career. 

That Jim Bryce, whom I also had not seen since the war, 
was a lawyer was a fact which I had vaguely recalled from 
the circumstance that at Alger he had reminisced about it 
in the same nonsensical way that he reminisced about the 
Zwiebach Hussars, while it had also been brought afresh 
to my mind by seeing his name in connection with a pro- 
bate case of the will of one of Brookfield's oldest old ladies, 
probably the only case that he had had in five years. But 
just the same, inaction rather than action being our plan, 
Bryce was the man, for no better little procrastinator 
could be found in Brookfield or anywhere else. 

Thanks to the theatrical manager, the case was not 
scheduled for trial until the following Monday, and, so 
far as the News was concerned, nothing could happen 
until the next day; but as soon as I had left Jennie at 
the theater I went down to the police station and found 
it buzzing with an excitement which was not unmingled 
with disgust, for every officer from the chief to the driver 
of the patrol was aware of the fuss which was to be made, 
and there was also abroad the open threat that the en* 
tire police force was to be "exposed," simply because 
Julia Somer was in existence. Also, as I was informed, 
the man concerned had been caught and locked in a cell. 

From the identity of this individual I naturally supposed 
that I might secure some idea, for, like all young reporters, 
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I fondly believed that I could recognize a criminal at a 
glance. Later experience taught me that burglars, as a 
rule, resemble seedy and middle-aged clerks, but my con- 
fidence was strong at the time, and I followed the station- 
house officer into the cell-room without looking up the 
name on the blotter. 

If, indeed, I had taken the latter precaution I would 
have been saved a surprise, for when the turnkey threw 
back the lock and I looked through the bars of the foul- 
smelling cage, sitting on the iron cot, his head in his 
hands, and as pale as a sheet, was Tommy Hannifan. 

He did not look up as we came in; but first I and then 
the officer spoke, and Tommy stared with a look of horror. 

"For God's sake, Frank, is that you?" 

"Do you know him ?" asked the turnkey, in surprise. 

I said that I did, and with that the officer opened the 
door and left us alone. 

I had, I confess, small doubts of Tommy's guilt, as 
small as I had of Julia's. I was much more eager, in 
fact, to learn his past history between the time that he 
had been arrested in Leicester and the present day; but 
this was hardly the hour for such reminiscence, and I 
merely asked: 

"Tommy, what is the truth of all this?" 

Hannifan turned to me white as a ghost and lifted his 
hand. 

"I swear to God, Frank, that I never done it." 

I looked at him for a minute searchingly. 

"Is that straight?" I asked, with some harshness. 

"That's the absolute gospel truth," he replied, and 
continued a moment later, "You may not believe me, 
Frank, but I have never done that sort of thing in my life." 

This I knew to be true so far as Babel of the old days 
and the Orient Club had been concerned, but Tommy's 
looks were not such as to suggest that his life since then 
had been of the highest. 
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"Do you know her?" I asked, at last. 

"Sure, I know the kid," he replied, with scorn, "and so 
does everybody in Brookfield except the stiffs who are 
making this frame-up." 

"But why did she accuse you?" 

Tommy let his head drop into his hands and sat for a 
long time without replying. And, as it now seemed prob- 
able that I would be allied on the other side of the case, 
I hesitated to push my question, for I knew that the rea- 
son would probably not be creditable. 

" Don't tell me if you don't want to," I said; but Tommy 
looked up again. 

"The reason is," he said between his teeth, with his 
eyes staring as if he were living over some event of the 
past, "she's got it in for me and swore to get me." 

"But why?" I insisted. 

"Because," said Tommy, with a sneering grin, "amply 
because I wouldn't fall for her. But do you think for a 
minute," he added, snarlingly, "that they will believe 
that?" 

" I'm afraid not, Tommy," I replied, as I left him, for I 
was not sure that I believed it myself. 

As soon as the door of the cell-room had grated and 
slid behind me I made haste to look up Tommy's card 
in the sergeant's room. It was, indeed, a sad crisscross 
of minor offenses both in Brookfield and in Leicester — 
theft, swindling, assault and battery, embezzlement, 
gambling, breach of the peace, and one minor burglary. 
The card showed, in fact, that of the five years since 
I had seen him Tommy had spent over three in jail. 
Yet, in spite of all this, the more I thought it over, the 
more I was convinced that Tommy had told me the 
truth. It may be hard for those who have not seen much 
of criminals to believe, but it still is a fact that profes- 
sional thieves are frequently astonishingly scrupulous in 
regard to other lapses against the codes. Tommy's ances- 
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try and religion would certainly be such as to make his 
words very plausible, while Julia Somer I knew to be a 
most vicious and vengeful liar. 

Tommy's inclusion in the case, however, had for me 
only complicated its issues, but, on the other hand, it 
made me doubly anxious to see it dropped and to secure 
the aid of Bryce or some other sensible attorney of good 
influence to obtain that end. Bryce, however, was not to 
be found by telephone either at his office or his house, and 
so I was obliged to wait until morning. Nevertheless I 
met Jennie at the theater and told her the little that I 
had learned, she being quite willing to accept the state- 
ments of Hannifan, for, although she knew nothing of his 
character, she knew that it could hardly be worse than 
her sister's. As to the latter, if the case could only be 
dropped, she hoped to send her to the House of the Good 
Shepherd, where the kindly nuns could be relied on to 
keep her from troubling her family further. 

The newspaper difficulties, moreover, I had not over- 
estimated, for in the morning the storm broke, and both 
the Record and the Epoch had huge front-page stories on 
Brookfield's first " white-slave " case, as if the city were 
quite to be congratulated on having one. And further, 
the city editors, knowing perfectly well which way the 
public ear was turned, had taken their cue from the Purity 
League and the Sex Society and painted Tommy as a 
hideous Mephistopheles, a sort of satanic monster who 
made a livelihood by traffic in women, while Julia was 
painted as a virgin soul fresh from the country — a blithe 
little spotless child who had fallen into the clutches of a 
"gang," the happiest word in the newspaper vocabulary. 
It was even hinted, quite as expected, that the police had 
a hand in the whole affair and were making a profit from 
the commerce of souls — as if Tommy had ever had money 
enough to buy a cigar! 

In the evening there followed interviews with the woman 
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representative of the Purity League, who described the 
"awful condition" which allowed such things to exist, 
who proved that Brookfield was undoubtedly the Sodom 
and Gomorrah of New England, and who further left the 
impression that she herself was to be the Joan of Arc 
who was to lead the town to redemption. 

Then the ministers and the civic societies got into it 
with denunciations and proclamations and votes of con- 
demnation for the police and votes of approbation for the 
Purity League. Sewing societies and lyceums dropped the 
"Condition of Our Streets" and "The Single Tax" and 
held special meetings on sex. The reform party issued 
long statements to the effect that the exposure was all 
its doing, and the Epoch, the News, and the Record chuck- 
led as they threw out the stuff, for their circulations 
were going up by the hundred. And all for a dirty little 
girl who would have cut your throat for a nickel. 

For the News, like all the rest, could not afford to pass 
by the golden harvest, although when I told the facts 
to the city editor he stated the case of all the newspaper 
men succinctly: 

"Of course, I know perfectly well that Julia Somer is a 
rotten little scut, and I wouldn't believe her on a stack of 
Bibles, but just the same the public is wild for this white- 
slave stuff, so let 'em have it." 

He did, however, relieve me from writing the case 
when I told him my reasons for asking it, and sent me 
as assistant to the sporting editor, where I had the com- 
paratively chaste task of reporting a prize-fight. And he 
also promised to do everything in his power to keep 
Jennie Somer's name out of it, partly because she was 
already loved and admired by half of the city, and partly 
because the theater was a profitable advertiser. If the 
relationship were mentioned by Julia, however, it would 
have to come out, as would everything else connected 
with that pious cesspool. The same stand, indeed, was 
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taken by the Record and the Epoch through the influence 
of the theater's press-agent, who went to them and stated 
the truth simply and absolutely — which, by the way, 
is the one method for securing the friendship and con- 
fidence of a newspaper. 

But nevertheless Jennie was in mortal terror, and spent 
whole hours in weeping in her tiny apartment in the 
Brighton Hotel, although every night she must freshen 
her eyes, powder her nose, and dash laughingly onto the 
stage. And in the mean time I had secured the services 
of Bryce, for the morning after the story had come to 
light I sought out his office, or rather the desk which 
he had in the chambers of just the quiet old lawyer with 
whom one would expect to find him. 

My estimate of the extent of his law business had not 
been, moreover, unduly conservative, for when I asked 
the stenographer for Mr. Bryce at nine o'clock in the 
morning she smiled openly and said that if I came in at 
noon there was a remote chance of reaching him. The 
confidence in this prophecy, moreover, was hardly strength- 
ened when she brought a clerk to refresh her memory, 
and between them they calculated that Bryce had not 
chained himself to his desk since the previous Tuesday. 

From my earlier knowledge of my superior officer, how- 
ever, I soon hit on the one place where he might be found 
if he was in town, and in fact did locate him there — in 
bed; for when I sought out the rather dilapidated old 
house on Brook Street where the Bryces had lived, no 
doubt, since the flood, a pallid man-servant, of appar- 
ently ninety years of age, who had been so long in the 
service that he looked like the whole Bryce family, 
greeted my questions with that same humoring smile that 
had been used by the stenographer and conducted me to 
Jim's room, where, sure enough, he was smoking a ciga- 
rette between the covers. 

At seeing me Bryce did not betray the slightest sur- 
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prise. He confessed quite frankly that he had learned 
from the Archfields that I was in town and a "rising 
young journalist/ 9 and that he had honestly meant to 
ask me to dinner, but had somehow "not got around 
to it." 

He did express very genuine surprise, however, at learn- 
ing that Jennie Somer was in Brookfield in spite of the 
fact that her picture had been in the paper at least twice 
a week, but Bryce apparently never read the papers or 
anything else that could be of the least practical use to 
him, for I never knew a man who had less interest in 
concrete facts. 

As I had supposed, moreover, that the surest way to 
secure his aid was by mentioning Jennie, I was rather 
confused as I went on with my story to find that for 
some reason, best known to his own mysterious brain, 
he had much more interest in Tommy, for, in spite of 
the fact that he never read the papers, that he actually 
had to ask me where the police-court was, and that he 
undoubtedly could not have given the name of the Vice- 
President of the United States, he remembered perfectly 
what I had told him of Tommy in my Alger reminiscences 
five years before. 

"Why, he's the Orient Club gentleman, isn't he?" he 
asked, at once. "The son of the Nabob's head gardener 
or something?" And when I assured him that he was 
just that, he maintained that Tommy's talents had al- 
ways fascinated him. And so, to my utter surprise, he 
readily promised to take the case at once on condition 
that I would not bother him any more until he had had 
his breakfast. 

With some reluctance I consented to do this, and did 
my best to reassure Jennie in spite of the fact that Bryce, 
after seeing her once, went off to the country and, so 
far as we could learn, forgot all about the affair. 

But in the mean time the public and its various 
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societies enjoyed the sensation in fine old style. Pictures 
of Julia in various costumes and poses appeared in all 
the papers, pictures of the Purity Joan of Arc, and the 
picture of every public man who could be induced to 
give his opinion on the subject, while Jennie and I were 
in mortal terror that any morning we might awake to find 
her picture there, too, and her name in the head-lines. 

Then, on the Saturday before the trial, came another 
setback, for suddenly the prosecuting attorney nolled the 
case against Julia. The Sex Society, I suppose, was be- 
hind this, for naturally it would spoil the consistency of 
the thing to have its pet lily-white tried for a crime her- 
self, and, much to her own disappointment, no doubt, she 
was simply held as the principal witness. As witnesses, 
however, do not retain counsel, this rather upset our 
plans until Bryce came back on Sunday morning and 
solved the difficulty by entering himself as Tommy's 
attorney and going into conference with that exceedingly 
frightened young man. 

Nevertheless, our confidence was not very great when 
the trial itself came on Monday morning, for the reformers 
had set the stage in great form, and the court-room was 
crowded with honest folk, who sat side by side with all 
the old rounders who liked the savor of the thing and 
attended in the hopes of "something rich." Julia as the 
star attraction was there, and Joan of Arc had done a 
great piece of work by dressing her in a white sailor suit 
which came hardly below her knees, and in tying her 
hair in a braid down her back so that she really looked 
like an innocent child of twelve, although in some states 
she would have been able to vote. 

The appearance of Bryce as counsel for Tommy, how-* 
ever, created a sensation hardly less vivid, and, as I had 
fervently hoped, caused one or two of the good reformers 
to look just a bit insecure, for from time immemorial the 
Bryces, shabby-genteel as they were, had been regarded 
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as one of the principal reasons why Brookfield was spelled 
with a " B." As Jim entered, in fact, the prosecuting at- 
torney seemed rather upset, the court officers respectful- 
ly made way for him, and he even received a friendly nod 
from the judge himself, to all of which he replied with ' 
simply his lazy smile of good humor. 

Walking brazenly, however, in full enjoyment of all 
the sensation which she was creating, Julia came to the 
stand, and under the skilful lead of the prosecuting at- 
torney told her hideous story with all the glib detail 
which her previous life had furnished her, while the spec- 
tators drank in every word in shocked enjoyment. It 
took in all about an hour, and then the witness was 
turned over to Bryce for her cross-examination. 

Slowly Bryce rose up with his friendly smile and stood 
looking genially at Julia, while she, little coquette that 
she was, knowing him to be by far the best-looking and 
best-dressed man in the room, could not resist the tempta- 
tion to smile in return. 

"Now, Miss Somer," said Bryce, ingratiatingly, "will 
you kindly tell the court where you were on the evening 
of Labor Day?" 

"Oh, your Honor, I object," exclaimed the prosecutor, 
leaping angrily to his feet. 

The judge looked doubtfully from him to Bryce, and 
Bryce smiled peacefully in return. 

State your objection," said the judge, at last. 
The question has nothing to do with this case," the 
lawyer expostulated. 

"The prosecuting attorney seems to be very sure that 
it has nothing to do with this case," replied Bryce, mean- 
ingly; and the attorney sat down while the judge ad- 
mitted the question. 

"Now, Miss Somer," repeated Bryce, "remember that 
was the last holiday. Where were you on the evening of 
Labor Day?" 
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Julia hung her head. 
I was at home/' she answered, sulkily. 
What f " roared Bryce, with a knowing grin, leaning 
back on the table. "Do you mean to say that you were 
at home all the evening?" 

"Well, anyway — " began Julia, now thoroughly con- 
fused; but the prosecutor was again on his feet. 

"Your Honor," he said, "the witness has been through 
a very trying time, and I would be glad to have the cross- 
examination continued until to-morrow." 

The judge, his curiosity now thoroughly aroused, looked 
at Jim. 

"Have you any objection to that, Mr. Bryce?" 

" None whatsoever," replied the ex-soldier, smiling con- 
fidently, and amid a buzz of excitement the court arose. 

The mysterious question was not repeated on the fol- 
lowing day, however, or the next or the next, for time 
after time the case was adjourned and finally quietly dis- 
missed. And, oddly enough, all of a sudden the news- 
papers seemed to lose all their interest, as did the Purity 
League and the Sex Society, and everybody except the 
paid agents, for, turning-point as it had been in the whole 
affair, even the mysterious question did not appear one 
single time in print. 

On the day when Hannifan was finally released, more- 
over, and Julia sent safely to the House of the Good 
Shepherd, there was held in the Brighton Hotel one of the 
oddest parties that I have ever seen in my life — Bryce, 
languid and fashionable; I, curious and excited; Jennie, 
dainty and happy; and Tommy, still with his prison pallor. 
And then, and only then, did I secure an answer to a 
question which I had asked fruitlessly a dozen times. 

"Now, for Heaven's sake, Jim, where was Julia on 
Labor Day night?" 

Bryce regarded me with that same amused stare with 

which he had listened to my stories in camp. 
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"My dear fellow," he slowly replied, "I haven't the 
slightest idea." 

And that was the absolute truth. Where the little 
wretch was or what she was doing he never knew, nor did 
I, nor did Reddy, who was one of those men who knew 
everything. For Bryce, with his knowledge of Brookfield, 
his knowledge of human nature, and his knowledge of 
some of the parties that had been held on that night, had 
simply had a divine inspiration, the only motive on 
which, as he said, he had ever acted with any success. 

But the prosecuting attorney knew where Julia had 
been, and the judge knew, and so did the owners of the 
Record and the Epoch. For one of those quiet but power- 
ful influences which could hush up anything short of an 
earthquake in a town like Brookfield had been set to 
work, and, while the actual names never came out, yet 
every one understood that somewhere in town on Labor 
Day night some quiet old banker or some rich ytmnger 
son had been learning more about white slavery than 
the pallid young lecturers could ever teach his sisters 
and aunts. And as for the Purity League and the Sex 
Society and the Women's Alliance, which represented 
just such families of bankers and younger sons, they too 
were learning that somebody very powerful and very 
much of a class with themselves could tell them very 
definitely why it is often quite as unwise as it is un- 
christian to throw the first stone. 



XXIII 

THE END OP THB WORLD 

ALTHOUGH the exciting but not very elevating event 
i\ which had suddenly brought three of my old friends 
together in such odd relationship had taken a great deal 
of my time, it had been very far from occupying all of 
my thoughts, and even when Jennie and I were in our 
most anxious moments my mind would stray to the little 
cottage and the big gray rock in Babel, and later to a 
square and solid old house in Leicester, for during the 
endless postponements of Tommy's affair the Douglass 
family had returned to Leicester, and the destination of 
my week-end visits had been transferred to that point. 
And, no matter how much of my days was spent in the 
court-room, or how exciting were my evenings in reporting 
the triumphs of Kid McGraw over Knockout Mills, who 
was never able to justify his title except on himself, I 
never failed to hasten bade to my room and sit sometimes 
until almost dawn writing long, earnest reams to my little 
girl — reams full of hope one day and reams full of despair 
the next; letters now of exultation, now of rebuke, and 
now full of contrite remorse. 

For the course of love was not flowing smoothly with 
Ellen and me, and the looked-for week-ends were sometimes 
as bitter as the long, anxious weeks themselves. The day 
only began when I found in the morning the little white 
letter addressed in the square boarding-school hand, and 
if none came in the early mail I cut my assignments to 
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hurry home to see whether or not one had come in a later 
post. 

For the truth of the matter was that facts were de- 
pressing poor little Ellen badly. To me this was a first 
and an only love, and it overwhelmed me body and soul; 
but, as George had hinted, this was not a first love to 
Ellen; she had played the game harmlessly but enthusi- 
astically for most of her seventeen years, and the love 
of one man alone had begun to lose its attractions. 

Nor had that one weird moment with Nell Archfield 
been repeated. The morning had found her as it found 
me, quite a normal self. She had resumed that air of 
sisterly and rather amused regard; I had come to think 
of her once more as an older and maturer woman whose 
life lay far beyond my own; and, besides, the rolling 
snowball of my love for one girl alone had worked as 
it always does and crowded everything else quite out of 
the field of view. 

For a time, indeed, my own adoration furnished all 
that Ellen's idealistic nature required. Our talks and 
dreams in the quiet lanes and on the gray rock seemed 
to encompass the world itself, and she drank in my 
fervid words and optimistic hopes as completely as I 
believed them myself. But at last my adoration and my 
lover's monopolistic desires came into conflict with the 
unyielding facts of the world, and began that slipping 
fight to the inevitable end which such a conflict must 
always yield. 

For Ellen, alas, loved the world, and I blame her not, 
for I loved it myself . In the houses of others, in her 
father's smart trap, at the Archfields' dinners and the 
Wagners' lawn fetes our love seemed as plausible as that 
of any of the other young couples whose eyes caught 
each other's across the table and who wandered together 
out over the lawns. But yet it was not as plausible, and 
in time the fact came home to us both. 
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Augustus Wagner, Ellen's own cousin, was engaged to 
the oldest Sullivan girl and seemed well on the way to 
solving the family feud; Miss Freehold was visited weekly, 
as I visited Ellen, by a quiet young man of stocks and 
bonds from New York, but their case was not our case. 
The Wagner and Sullivan families were already agog for 
the wedding to be held in the fall; the frame was already 
up for a bungalow cottage with hot-water heat where 
Gus and his bride were to live in the summer after- they 
returned from their winter's honeymoon abroad; Miss 
Freehold cruised on the yacht of her fianc6 and came back 
full of vivid delights, but all that I could offer Ellen was 
years of waiting, and then possibly nothing more than the 
twenty-five-dollar rent. The Douglasses' coachman him- 
self was paid as much as I was, and Wagners' chauffeur 
far more. I knew these things and dared not tell them 
to Ellen, or when I did tell them they seemed to mean 
nothing at all, for she was waiting with lessening patience 
for some fairy godmother to solve all our worries, and to 
people such as she had known a fairy godmother means 
nothing more than a complacent father or loving grand- 
father with funds well settled in steel; but no such grand- 
father, alas, could I find on my family tree. 

Yet still we held on, I because my heart could not bear 
to let go, and she because her mercy forbade it. Then the 
world fired its first shots. 

In the latter part of August I went up to Babel as 
usual, my soul in the skies and my heart counting off the 
stations until the familiar hills came in sight, when I 
leaped from the train almost before it had stopped and 
rushed to the end of the platform, expecting to see the 
familiar black horse, with Ellen sitting trimly erect be- 
hind him. But no black horse was there, and no Ellen 
sitting trimly erect. Around me other gay parties were 
greeting and hailing, other men with blue serge and suit- 
cases were being possessed by white gowns and fluttering 
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veils, other black horses and traps were driving off with 
all the clamor of summer-resort excitement; but my 
black horse was nowhere in sight. 

I could not believe my eyes and hurried around to the 
other side of the station, but only a shabby livery rig was 
there; and, as if a symbol of the whole affair, the red- 
faced driver hailed me — for hire. Some one there was to 
greet me, but merely for pay; and at last I was left with 
only the sallow loafers, who looked on with leers as if 
they saw through my failure. 

Depressed and crestfallen, I walked up to the house 
alone, carrying the suit-case which I had proudly bought 
for this very trip, and my heels like lead, for this was the 
very first time that Ellen had failed to meet me. On 
the piazza sat Mrs. Douglass, as little concerned as ever 
over my coming, and explaining through puffs that Ellen 
had gone for a drive. 

So all that afternoon I sat and attempted to read, but 
the words in the book were only black lines, and at every 
pause I had to look up at the hills to the west and picture 
Ellen in every conceivable mood — laughing and joking 
with some gay party, casting at other men the looks that 
I thought she had saved for me, and never knowing that 
in the one minute which I thought was to be the bright- 
est of all our week she was dragging my soul through 
torture. 

In time she returned, and, as I had thought, with a 
laughing party in the foreign motor of Townsend Free- 
hold, a new and astonishing thing in those days, while she 
herself sat beside Freehold, a thin and bespectacled youth, 
but with irreproachable white flannels. 

And what hurt the most was that she seemed amazed 
that I should see aught amiss. 

"I had an invitation to go," she explained, with that 
wide-eyed frankness, "and I knew that you wouldn't 
mind." 
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I tried to explain that I didn't mind, but my words 
were so hollow that Ellen opened her eyes wider than 
ever. 

"But you know that I really love you," she said, "and 
if you love me you can't object to my having a good 
time." 

"No," I said, in dejection, allowing the force of pure 
argument, a thing of which I have never been fond; 
"but this afternoon was our afternoon, and I hoped that 
you would save it for me. I thought of it all the way up 
on the train." 

"But, dearie," she said, in a softer tone, for she never 
would hurt me when it was perfectly convenient not to, 
"remember that I do love parties and friends, and that 
very, very soon I am to give them all up for you." 

This appeal I could never withstand, although even 
then I knew that the "soon" was only as symbolistic as 
our little white cottage, green lawn, and a cow. 

Nor did the evening help it at all, for every man at 
the lyceum hop seemed to have singled out Ellen. If 
only I started to dance with her some one else would be 
sure to cut in, and especially that white-flanneled Freehold, 
who had quite an air of a new discovery, and whose last 
words, as we left the hall, were about some affair for the 
following week, as if I never came into the universe. In 
bed that night I had a desire to rend Freehold apart 
with my hands, and not to do it too quickly, as I could 
perfectly well have done; but the next day Ellen was 
sweeter and more loving than ever, and with tears and 
embraces we soon made up, and for at least a week be- 
lieved that the breach had made our love but the stronger. 

But yet the dismal prophecy got hold of my heart, and 
I knew that it all wotdd happen again. For when the 
Douglasses came back to Leicester in the fall, in spite of 
the fact that I went over on the Interurban every Satur- 
day night and came back on the last car every Sunday 
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until I knew all the conductors and all the workmen and 
all the night watchmen and all the suburbanites who 
took that car every time, yet the world was calling to 
Ellen, and my frail little hold was weakening. First came 
her d£but, with trunks of gowns which cost more than I 
could earn in a year; and when, as usual, I gave up the 
quiet evening in the library for which I had longed and went 
to dances to which she had had me asked, and saw her 
happy and brilliant and the greatest belle in the room, and 
heard the talk of Europe and motors and Leicester po- 
tentates, it gave a black chill to my soul to remember 
that only a very few years had passed since I, who now 
hoped to marry the most resplendent girl in the hall, had 
almost been arrested and sent to prison from that very 
same town. 

And then to drive home more keenly the utter irony of 
my whole position, Reddy, dingy, plain little Reddy, was 
safely and happily married that very same fall. For 
Reddy had prospered, just as he had planned to do. 
His commissions were now sixty and seventy dollars a 
week, a veritable fortune to me, but yet he picked out a 
wife who was plain and practical, and who had never had 
a store dress in her life, one of the women stenographers 
from the Brookfield Insurance Company. And when one 
time his wife had gone to confession, as if the drab little 
mouse had ever a thing to confess, he told me the scheme 
of his married life, for this apparently was thought out as 
carefully as he had thought out his profession. 

"Frank," he said, " I'm the happiest man in the world, 
and I'll tell you why — because my marriage is sound 
The greatest hell that a man can find in this world is to 
marry a girl who thinks she's above him. 

" I told my wife the very first night that we were en- 
gaged just exactly how much I had to a cent, and she 
knows it now. I have got an invariable rule never to 
spend for rent for a month more than half my income for 
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a week, and if you stick to just that, voull get along 
perfectly well. 

"Then what's left for the week I divide into two 
parts and give one of them to Sadie to run the house 
and buy her own clothes, and she'd no more think of going 
outside of that than she would of stealing a watch." 

"But don't you ever disagree about anything?" I asked, 
just to make talk. 

"Sure," replied Red, on the minute; "about once a 
week." 

"And how long does it last?" 

"About an hour," he answered, with a grin. "For 
the main thing," he continued, with a philosophy which 
was not by any means as heartless as it sounds, "is that 
she knows perfectly well that every single thing that she 
has in the world comes from little George G. Me! And 
let me tell you that that is the way that every man and 
woman ought to live. It takes tie place of the cave- 
man defending his title against all comers. 

"If we are scrapping about the house," went on this 
artless bridegroom of two months, "she can't say to me, 
'Look here, my father bought this house, and if you don't 
like it you needn't live in it.' If I don't like the clothes 
she wears it's up to me to buy her better ones, for nobody 
else will, and I've got no come-back. 

"By George!" he concluded, gratefully, "that's the 
only sound proposition, and my little girl and I are happier 
than all the Vanderbilts and Rockefellers put together." 

My knowledge of the domestic felicity of the families 
mentioned being unequal to a reply, I made none, and 
even had to admit the soundness of Reddy's logic; but, 
just the same, I cannot say that I was any more resolved 
than I had been to look over the list of the Brookfield 
Insurance Company in search of a mate. 

From Bryce also, of whom I was now seeing a great 
deal, I gained little more consolation, although such as 
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he had to give was couched in terms more fitted to the 
occasion, for already he knew of my troubles, apparently 
by instinct, as that was the only way in which he would 
ever have taken the trouble to learn them. 

"Son," he said, one evening, "you damned Irishmen 
have a peculiar way of working miracles, and for that 
reason alone I won't say what's going to happen. But, 
aside from that, you're bucking the game that has been 
bucked by every young man of good friends and no money 
since the world began, and the game is 'fixed.' I know. 
because I am one of them." 

I looked at him in surprise, for I had supposed that his 
life was one of pure if lethargic calm. 

"It may surprise you, and it may not," he went on, 
in that way that left one uncertain whether to smile or 
condole, "to learn that I have been engaged no less than 
three times; every time I honestly expected to marry, 
and every time I didn't — simply because I was up against 
the very same proposition that you are, expressed pos- 
sibly in different terms, except," he added, without a 
single change of expression, "one poor little girl who died." 

This was a side of Bryce which I had never seen, 
although in the past few weeks I had learned that there 
was really a good deal of earnestness under that flippant 
languor of his, but he told me no more of his own story. 

"The only difference between you and me," he did 
add, however, and quite as mathematically, "is that I 
haven't moved a step for five years and you are going 
up about one a minute. Unless I miss my guess, in ten 
years you will be in a position in which you will have to 
stop and think to remember who the Douglasses are — 
but I suppose that that is small promise to hold out to a 
girl in her first season." 

This part of Bryce's remarks encouraged me greatly, 
for, possibly because of, rather than in spite of, his very 
frivolity, he had an accurate way of hitting the truth; 
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but I knew that the ten-year wait was also true, and 
at that time the soundest philosophy in the world would 
not have staved off the only knowledge that burned 
itself into my soul — that I loved Ellen with a desire 
that was growing more wildly day by day as its chances 
decreased, and that her love for me was hopelessly waning. 

For all of the fall and most of the winter we kept 
up the heartbreaking struggle, while I saw less and less 
of her, even on week-ends, while our little sorrows grew 
more and more frequent, and the tearful truces offered 
less and less consolation. Nor did I now make plans 
for the cottage; not even for the twenty-five-dollar rent. 
Whatever could be said on that score had already been 
said. 

And through it all the old merchant still regarded 
me with his stare of unbelief, and his wife with her placid 
non-interference. Wise father and mother who knew 
their own child, they had understood from the first how 
it must come out, and dealt with me just as they dealt 
with others before and after. 

I did, indeed, one day, almost on the verge of insanity, 
beg Ellen to elope with me on the ten dollars that I had 
in my pocket, and for just an instant she wavered. There 
seemed to be a flash of the old desire; but then came truth, 
and she only shook her head and the very next week 
she asked me to let her go. 

Of the return on the Interurban that night I can re- 
member every smallest detail — the number on the con- 
ductor's hat; the old woman who lost her umbrella, as 
if a million umbrellas meant a thing in this world; the 
drunken man who dropped a bottle that broke on the 
floor, while the conductor jeered at him loudly; the adver- 
tisements of catsup and throat-oil and garters and corsets 
and real estate that stared at me from the roof of the 
car; and every click of the wheels and tracks that seemed 
to grind in my desolation. 
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In my heart I had known that this night was coming, 
and I wondered that I had no desire to throw myself 
on the rails; but, though I had little desire to live, I had 
equally little to die. For there still remained a fraction 
of the old belief that the morning would bring a letter , 
telling me to come back and begin the same old struggle 
anew. 



XXIV 

THE DEATH OP JOHN SOMER 

THAT morning, however, broke on a tragedy far 
greater than mine; and as if the world had not 
wronged her enough, Jennie Somer, poor little elf, sweet, 
gentle, and earnest, but handicapped from her birth, was 
made its center, for John Somer had been arrested for 
murder. 

All Sunday evening, as my landlady told me, my room 
had been flooded with telephone calls, the morning papers 
flashed forth the details, and what could not be learned 
from these Reddy came in to give me before I was up. 

The Somer family, as Jennie had told me in Wash- 
ington years before, had been on a sad decline since the 
strike. For with the sweeping away of everything for 
which she had slaved and saved, with hopeless debts 
piled up against her, and no such paternal refuge as the 
Plummer's Falls Metal Brace Company to supply her in- 
come, even the solid and hard-working Mrs. Somer had 
lost her grip. 

In Leicester, where the family had gone to live in a 
Slavic colony in a suburban slum, John Somer had quick- 
ly reverted to type. Margaret had married one of her 
countrymen and had gone to live in the West; and Tina, 
as a household servant, could do little better than support 
herself. Johnny, without the continual spur of his mother, 
had degenerated into a hulking loafer; old John himself 
was poor support for his wife; while Julia, the only real 
daughter of tie family who had kept in touch with it, 
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had become simply a drain and a sorrow, to wipe away 
time after time any of the little savings which Mrs. 
Somer could mass up ahead and finally, with her hideous 
public confessions, to add the last drop of bitterness to 
the family cup. 

It had been, in fact, as a result of the now famous trial 
that the tragedy had occurred, for on the very Sunday 
on which I had thought that all the injustice in the world 
was falling to me Julia, by some special permission of the 
sisters at the Home, had come flaunting and strutting back 
to her family, had brazenly walked the streets of the little 
colony in her ribbons and flowers, apparently glorying in 
her evil notoriety, and then, when she had done her 
worst to upset the peace of the household, had gone gaily 
back to the Home. 

But that evening while Mrs. Somer was standing at her 
little gate a number of young toughs of the colony, re- 
turning from a Polish picnic, passed by, and one of them 
called out some insulting words concerning the daughter. 
Between the Poles and the Slovaks there had apparently 
been a long-standing feud, and Mrs. Somer had replied 
in scathing terms. At this the Poles had repeated their 
words in a stronger form, and at just that minute some 
evil chance had sent Johnny, who was always in a sullen 
mood and who had been having his usual Sunday de- 
bauch, up the road. Hardly realizing what she was doing, 
the old lady shrieked out, asking whether he would allow 
the Polacks to insult his mother that way. More than 
willing to wipe out an old score, Johnny had pitched into 
the whole group; and then Mrs. Somer, growing more 
frightened, had called to old John in Slovak: 

"John, the Poles are killing us." 

John Somer, as it happened, was cutting cabbage for 
sauerkraut in a lean-to at the side of the house, and, 
hearing the excitement, grabbed up his knife — a terrible 
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instrument with a long, sharp blade — and rushed into 
the mitte. All he could see in the gathering dusk was 
a struggling group in the dusty road, with Johnny's oaths 
coming from where he was kicking and rolling down in 
the dirt, and Mrs. Somer shrieking and tearing her hair 
at the gate. At the new onslaught the Poles had turned, 
but old John went on; there was a blow, a groan, and 
one of the picnickers lay in- the road with a knife in his 
heart. 

There had been no doubt of who struck the blow, for 
old John had had the only weapon in the whole group. 
The Poles had carried nothing but the little banners 
and canes which they had saved from the picnic, and 
half the Slavic colony had come up in droves to witness 
the fight. John had been arrested at once, had been 
given a summary hearing at Leicester that night, and 
had then been brought to the jail at Brookfield, the 
county-seat. 

The necessity for immediate action Reddy had no 
need to tell me, for the criminal court was to sit that 
week, and with foreigners justice was swift. The first 
sympathies of us both, however, were with Jennie; and 
without even stopping for breakfast we hurried off to 
the Brighton Hotel. 

Here, moreover, we found that white-faced excitement 
which always announces a near connection with such an 
event, for with this last blow Jennie's connection with 
the Somer family could no longer be kept in the dark. 
The name of the popular actress made too great a story, 
and, coming almost immediately after the white-slave 
case over which the public had licked its chops with 
such relish, both of the morning papers had scare-headed 
her name. 

The employees of the little hotel, therefore, felt in 
very close touch with the whole affair. The bell-boys 
and porters swaggered with great importance, as if they 
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bad ferreted out the crime itself; the clerk was angrily 
sending away theatrical employees, messenger-boys, and 
hangers-on who kept asking for Jennie; and a policeman 
on duty in the office was pushing out the curiosity-seekers 
who crowded in as if the murder had been committed in 
that very room. 

My press badge, however, was enough to get me by, 
while Reddy knew every policeman in town, and without 
hindrance we went up the stairs to Jennie's apartment, 
where two or three white-faced chambermaids, with 
blankets and towels over their arms, were talking in 
frightened tones around the door. The latter, by some 
strange chance, was open, and we walked on into the 
room, where, to our keen astonishment, we saw both 
Bryce and Tommy Hannifan; and a greater revelation 
than the faces of those two men I have never seen in 
my life. 

Bryce was sitting busily at a little desk writing like 
mad. When we entered he looked up, nodded, and went 
on with his work; but instead of the bored, cynical, al- 
most sneering expression which I had hardly seen him 
without, his jaw was set, his hands were swift and busi- 
nesslike, and in the set of his shoulders there was a look 
of grasp and command. 

Hannifan, on the other hand, was standing quietly by 
the window and was almost as pale as when I had seen 
him in his cell; but he was neatly dressed in new clothes, 
he looked us squarely in the eye, and then spoke quietly, 
as if the tragedy had fallen on him but he had set his 
shoulders against it. Not even in his boyhood days, when 
laziness was his only fault, not even in those harmless 
years. at Babel, had I seen him look more of a man. 

The room itself, however, bore all those pathetic incon- 
gruities which form the setting of a tragedy. Around the 
walls signed photographs of actors, actresses, managers, 
clowns, and ballet-girls smiled and pirouetted. Across 
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a chair was still thrown a light silk evening gown with 
glittering spangles, where Jennie had laid it the night 
before. On the table rested a folded glove, some un- 
opened letters, and the butt of a cigarette, while from 
the closed door of the inner room came the rumble of 
low voices, broken from time to time by a wailing groan. 

In a minute, however, this door opened, too, and out 
walked Jennie, slender and shaken and dressed in black, 
which made her blond hair and her great blue eyes with 
their hopeless despair more glorious than ever. Beyond 
her, through the half-open door, the groans suddenly 
began again, and on the bed we could see the shapeless 
form of Mrs. Somer hulked up against the pillows and 
writhing in agony; but quietly Jennie closed the door 
and in all her control and self-possession walked slowly 
up, with her hands outstretched to us both. 

Like the great awkward lout that I was, I racked 
my mind for something to say. I tried to form big, useless 
words of comfort; but quick, direct little Reddy was the 
better man, for, holding out both of his arms, he drew 
the poor beaten little girl in to him; she wilted like a leaf 
and wept on his shoulder. And through it all Bryce, 
with his mouth set in a line, went on with his writing and 
never looked up; while even Hannifan, blinking great 
tears, never turned from his outlook at the window until 
Reddy, almost carrying the pathetic little form, helped 
Jennie back to the inner room, where again began the low 
murmur of voices, when Hannifan turned. 

"God Almighty I" he murmured; and I write it down, 
for it wasn't an oath. ' 

For Hannifan, it seems, had brought the first news to 
Bryce the evening before. Jim himself had taken Jennie 
from the theater and the midst of a rehearsal to Leicester, 
and between them they had brought Mrs. Somer to 
Brookfield. 

"Hannifan!" called Bryce, sharply* at last, in a voice 
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that I had not heard since the army days; and Tommy 
stepped quickly to his side. 

"Take this to the clerk of the criminal court," he went 
on, "and this to the First National Bank, and tell them 
that I will be over myself as soon as they have looked 
up the titles; and tell the clerk that I can get absolutely 
unlimited bail if they'll take it." 

" But they won't," he added to me, quietly, after Tommy 
had gone. 

The strange scene of the former society idler and the 
former swindler in apparent partnership would have 
struck me queerly if the greater scene had not crowded 
it out, and I only waited for the next development while 
Bryce went and softly knocked on the bedroom door. 
Reddy opened it and, together with Jennie, came out, 
while Bryce swiftly ran over the legal steps he had taken. 

At this Jennie seemed nearer to an actual breakdown 
than she had been all the morning, for her tears on our 
entrance had been only by way of relief, but again she 
controlled herself and bowed her head. 

"You've been very good to me, Mr. Bryce," she said, 
looking more than ever like a wistful child; and the 
stiff form of address seemed queer, but oddly fitting 
in their new relation. 

"Little girl," replied Jim, putting both hands on her 
shoulders, "if there is anything in the city of Brookfield 
that will help him out we will get it." 

His words to me in the street, however, were very dif- 
ferent. "I'm afraid, Frank," he said, very quietly, "that 
there isn't a chance in the world." 

And, sadly enough, Bryce was quite right, for poor 
John Somer was condemned to die. The law was definite 
in its terms, and John Somer came under them, although 
Bryce's defense was one of the most brilliant that had 
ever been seen in the state. Day and night he worked 
like a slave, consulting with detectives, questioning dirty 
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Hungarian witnesses through insolent interpreters, getting 
down on his hands and knees in the muddy road in the 
Leicester suburb and measuring distances, haggling over 
postponements and admissions with the district attorney, 
tracing the records of jurymen and challenging unfriendly 
ones, fighting like a madman for every minor point of 
evidence, and coming to Jennie every evening with any 
little morsel of hope or confidence that he might be able 
to offer. 

For Bryce was a man transformed, and yet to those 
of us who knew him best his transformation did not 
seem so remarkable. To him life had been but an easy, 
passing show full of foolish and futile trifles that merely 
amused him and failed to challenge his action. Here 
was a case of a man's life, a life which no one but he 
would have the interest or the skill to save, and with 
that inspiration, with that one return to the primitive 
facts of life and death, the old fighting ancestry of Bryce 
had returned. A hundred years before such a man 
would have fought for the king or against him, five hun- 
dred years before he would have beaten his serfs one day 
and saved them the next, a thousand years before he 
would have ridden out for the Holy Sepulcher, but to-day 
he fought for a dancing-girl and a Slovak peasant. 

And all of Brookfield, all of buying and selling and bank- 
ing and investing Brookfield, looked on aghast. It could 
not understand why a Bryce, an aristocratic, call-making, 
dance-going, book-reading Bryce, should mix himself in 
this mess. If a lawyer he must be, then let him be just 
such a quiet tape-tying, will-making, corporation-forming 
attorney as the sleepy old fellow whose office he occupied. 
But as Bryce had been indifferent to discipline, so was 
he now indifferent to scandal. He plunged on his way 
and fought his fight, and in time all Brookfield came 
around to his side. If a Bryce, it reasoned, was doing 
this thing, then it must be the thing to do, strange as 
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ft seemed; and the case of John Somer became almost 
a fashion, as the sin of his daughter had beeil before it 
One heard of "the Somer trial" as one heard of the 
latest book or votes for women, and at another time there 
might have been a popular appeal to the governor for 
pardon. But those hysterical men and women who 
could have made such an appeal had learned their lesson; 
they were not yet ready to meddle again with Somers; 
the societies and leagues had gone safely back to their 
Ibsen, and the pardon was never secured. 

But day after day Bryce stood in the court-room and 
fought his battle while John Somer sat in the dock, 
with his dull, heavy face, and looked stolidly, ttncompre- 
hendingly on. Through challenges to the jury, through 
demurrers and motions to rule out, through objections and 
cross-questions, he battled every inch of the way; and 
when on the final day he stood up and made his appeal 
there was not a sound in the crowded court-room. There 
was now no easy smile on his face, only that clean-cut 
look of far-seeing, undying meeting of fate, that unflinch- 
ing assumption of responsibility which I had seen oil 
Archfield's face on the night when we learned that we 
were going to Cuba. 

"And now, gentlemen," he said, at last, and almost 
in a whisper, while the jury faced him expectantly, 
while a bailiff tiptoed from a corner and closed a door, 
while two hundred faces turned toward him and two 
hundred pairs of eyes were fixed on his, while the long 
difigy court-room grew darker and duskier in the failing 
light of the winter afternoon — "and now, gentlemen, 
we come to the quality of mercy, for in the sternest 
action of law, as in the gentlest of human relations, the 
factor of mercy cannot be absent. 

"Mercy, gentlemen, cannot undo a crime; mercy, gen- 
tlemen, cannot restore the life which has been taken; 
but, mercy, gentlemen, will allow you to picture the 
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reasons why this man has done this incomprehensible 
thing. For John Somer, gentlemen, was a simple man. 
He was a stranger in a strange land. Around him were 
those whom generations and ages had taught him to 
regard as the enemies of his race. The preservation of 
home is the greatest instinct in us all; and if in the night 
he hears the cry of his wife, 'John, they are killing us/ does 
not, gentlemen, the simplest man also become the greatest 
by seizing the weapon which comes to his hand and 
rushing forth in defense of his home?" 

But the jury had no mercy. Carefully and painstak- 
ingly the judge instructed them that mercy lay not with 
them, but only the finding of the facts. 

M It is your place, gentlemen," said his Honor, "not 
to order the execution of this man but simply to decide 
whether or not he is guilty of the crime with which he 
is charged." 

And after a brief hour of consideration the jury decided 
that guilty he was, for it had been intimated that if they 
did not bring in a decision before six o'clock they would 
be locked up for the night; and, after all, it was only a 
Slovak and this murder among foreigners must be stopped 
at all costs. 

And so very sadly Bryce and I bore the news to 
Jfennie in the little lodgings which she had secured for 
her mother when it had been impossible for them to re- 
main longer at the Brighton Hotel and when Jennie's run 
at the theater had been peremptorily closed, for even her 
bravery and the pressure of necessity would not enable 
her to appear night after night on the stage, singing her 
foolish and laughing little songs to a crime-curious public. 

This news Jennie received as she had received the many 
burdens of bad news which we had had to bring her — a 
little shudder, a little quivering of the lip, and then that 
look of unflinching endurance which did not harden even 
the wistful childishness of her eyes. The strength of 
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women, I am often led to believe, increases in exact pro- 
portion to their apparent frailness. 

Mrs. Somer herself was beyond hearing the actual 
tidings. Her ideas of premonitions and evil spirits had 
grown since the very day of the strike, and long before 
the verdict itself had been given she had taken it as a 
fact, and now lay in a sort of stupor, broken by wailing 
moans and wild words in Hungarian. 

But the actual death of John Somer I alone of all that 
little company witnessed, for, although as police reporter 
I had been to other executions, and although it would 
have been my regular assignment to go to this one, I 
would have avoided it had not both Bryce and Jennie 
seemed to take it as a matter of course that I should go; 
and Bryce, whose taste I trusted if I did not always 
trust his judgments, put his hand on my shoulder and 
said: 

"Frank, we've done our best for the poor old chap, 
and one of us had better be there at the last." 

So into the little train on the branch division I climbed 
at nine o'clock on the night of May 31st and stared into 
the rushing blackness outside while in the dirty leather 
seats of the smoker, whitened with ashes, the prison 
directors from Brookfield sat and conferred in low tones 
while reporters played cards on the back of a book. 

At Sagremont station a prison guard in uniform met 
us with the black-covered wagon; and we rumbled and 
swayed our way up to the high-arched gates, where an- 
other guard with a rifle stopped us and a warden with 
a lantern finally let us go through. In the dingy old 
office of the chief warden, which might have been an 
English counting-house for its dusty simplicity, with 
pictures of former governors and steamships and maps of 
the state on the wall, we were met by the doctors, the 
resident director and reporters from other parts of the 
state, and sat and talked in low tones while the youngest 
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of us tried to pretend that we were not scared, and one 
of the doctors munched a huge sandwich noisily, and 
every one looked up nervously when any one else came 
into the room. 

At a quarter of twelve the chief warden himself came 
in. 

" Gentlemen," he said, "there is only one thing to ask — 
that as you go into the death-chamber you remove your 
hats." 

And with that we arose and followed him, two by two, 
out into the fresh spring night and around the stone walls, 
smelling the dew. on the lawn and a scent of new-mown 
hay which John Somer would never smell again, and watch- 
ing the fleecy clouds chase over the face of a dying moon, 
while the man ahead of me twisted his ankle and almost 
fell on the edge of the board walk and the man beside 
me kept hold of my arm and whispered inanities into my 
ear. 

At the rear gate another guard in a felt army hat of 
the Civil War style met us without a word and swung 
back the heavy iron-barred doors. Into the yard we 
walked toward the one small building where a light was 
burning and where, through an open window, I saw, un- 
comprehending, a well-dressed, smooth-faced little man 
standing near the window and looking down at something 
which was hidden below. And then, as we came nearer, 
I started, for it was John Somer, shaved and washed and 
dressed in a new suit of clothes, and looking down at the 
men who were putting the straps on his feet. 

Nor in the room which we entered and where we si- 
lently took our places around the wall was there any of 
the mystery and terror which one would expect. One 
would think of long clanking hallways and dim lights 
and resounding corridors and endless distances, but this 
room was brilliant with lights, its plain brick walls were 
whitewashed like snow, but near the door, with awful 
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frankness — the only furniture— hung a noose of brand- 
new rope. 

We had hardly entered the room and barely taken our 
stand when a shuffle of feet sounded outside, there entered 
a priest, his crucifix held high, his lips muttering, and 
behind him, between two wardens, the prisoner. Straight 
ahead he was looking, the muscles of his face unmoving, 
his hands bound to his sides, and in his eyes that same 
look of dull resignation which he had worn through the 
trial. It was only a second before he had stepped on the 
plate, the black cap was over his head, and lie became 
simply a form. The subwardens buckled his feet, one 
of them sprang aside, lifting his arm, and then, with a 
clang from the trap, the rope shot up and curled like the 
lash of a whip. The rest was sound. 

So died John Somer, one of life's pawns, died as only 
peasants and gentlemen die, without quibbling, without 
cries, without fear, with only recognition of an inevitable 
end; died as hundreds and thousands of his kind had died 
before him, driven in droves to a cannon's mouth, a tor- 
ture-room, or a galley bench, at the whim of a king, a 
priest, a judge, or a knave. Unthinking, believing, trust- 
ing, resigned, he was a dull and willing tool to any mind 
which would lead him — the Hummers, Sankowitch, 
Bryce, the very judge on his bench. Without a will of 
his own, he had only his faith, and he met his death like 
a man, a private in the world's huge army. John Somer's 
troubles were over, and he had gone to meet the God in 
whom he believed to the last. And that God rest his 
soul! 



XXV 

BUT THE WORLD GOES ON 

ALTHOUGH the tragic events which had centered 
/A, around the Somer family had served to occupy my 
attention very keenly after my own little tragedy in Brook- 
field, it can naturally be assumed that neither that nor 
my friends the Archfields had been driven completely 
from my mind. Indeed, I can fairly say that for long, 
long years after that night in Leicester when Ellen had 
asked for her freedom there was not a waking hour when 
my thoughts would not inevitably run back to her with 
or without suggestion. Even during that terrible hour 
when I rode up to Sagremont to witness the death of 
John Somer, as I stared out of the windows into the rush- 
ing darkness while the reflection from the lamps inside 
the car danced on the panes and the wheels hummed dully 
beneath, my thoughts were not all on the poor dumb 
creature who was soon to see his last hour; nor were they 
all with the little girl who lay shuddering in terror back 
in her simple rooms in Brookfield. 

For, although these things indeed did play the form of 
the drama, they appeared to me only the symbols of the 
tragedy of every one's life, and my own hours seemed as 
black and hopeless as those of the poor Slovak family. 
In the death of John Somer there even was to be found a 
simple heroism, a primitive directness that made the 
battle which I was waging of love, ambition, and desire 
for a home against the merciless force of wealth and 
established conditions seem hopeless and only destined to 
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a lifetime of dull, depressing commonplaceness. I could 
not help thinking of Archfield, who had had the means to 
do everything that I wished to do; who, I assumed, could 
have married the girl that he loved and built up just 
such a home as I longed to build ; but who had died a plain 
soldier's death in Cuba, while I had come back to struggle 
hopelessly with the problems which would have been so 
simple to him. But yet the very fact that I had been 
spared lent an odd kind of promise, for up to that time 
every step that I had made up the ladder had apparently 
come as pure accident, or at least an accident of fate; 
and with very vivid examples of the terrific ups and downs 
in every life that come from clear skies I had become, 
like every soldier of fortune, a sort of fatalist, believing 
that every man's life is pigeonholed from his birth and 
that in sparing me in Cuba, in pushing me through an 
education literally by force, and finally in taking Ellen 
away from me, Fate had some far different rdle for me to 
play, but one of which I could not now conceive. 

On the very night of John Somer's death the priest 
at the prison, with whom I had had many talks and with 
whom I found myself very much in accord, gave me 
the same consolation, although in a different form; for 
when we sat in his tiny house waiting for daylight and 
the daylight train I told him the whole story of my love 
as one will tell to a stranger things that one would never 
reveal to one's closest friend. 

"My son," he said, "it would not be true to tell you 
that every man has to meet the things which you are 
meeting. There are hundreds of men and hundreds of 
women who can love and marry and settle down and be 
happy with hardly a ripple in the current. And there are 
others to whom apparently the good Lord has set Himself 
out to deny this very thing. I have wondered about it 
over and over again — why this great happiness does not 
come to every one — and I have at last decided that there 
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is a great deal of work in this world which must be done 
by the single men, men with no homes, men with no 
loved ones. The soldiers, the priests, the explorers, the 
adventurers, frequently the artists — these things require 
all of a man's soul and cannot divide it with love." 

But such consolation as the good father could give 
me, such consolation as I could give myself, went only a 
very short way toward allaying the ache that I felt 
every hour of the day, when the sight of a face in a 
crowd would remind me of Ellen and set my heart 
going like mad, when through long, sleepless hours I 
would lie awake and wonder just what she had done that 
day, and just how she had looked, and glorify every 
attribute until she became almost a divinity. 

Then at other times I would feel toward' her only 
unreasoning bitterness. I would picture scenes in which 
we would meet again; in which she would look at me 
with a sad, appealing smile, recognizing her mistake, 
but in which I, now hardened and worldly, would smile 
with bitter disillusionment and let her know that, alas, 
it was all too late. At other times I would feel glori- 
ously noble and magnanimous. I would wait until I 
had made that fortune which I was no nearer to making 
than I had been before, and then I would seek her out, 
discovering her, no doubt, in convenient and saddened 
poverty, where I would rejoice her heart by telling her 
that in spite of all I had loved her through all these 
years and that my fame and riches were of no avail 
except to pour in her lap. 

But the truth of the matter was that for all of that 
summer and spring Ellen Douglass would have had but 
to crook her finger and I would have leaped to receive 
the caress, pat, or kick that she chose to give me, for the 
image that I had held of her so long would not down. 
She became the heroine of every book that I read; 
Lorna Doone, Ethel Newcome, and David Copperfield's 
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Agnes were but other ways of spelling Ellen Douglass. 
I could not see a musical comedy without finding Ellen 
among the soubrettes; and as for the love scenes in 
tender dramas, I swear that all of them had been stolen 
directly from Ellen and me. 

Yet "men have died from time to time and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love"; and as the months 
went on, and Ellen was thriving prodigiously without me, 
I, too, discovered that I could find compensations in life, 
that I could still enjoy theaters and dances and dinners 
and, curiously enough, enjoy them even more than I 
had with Ellen, although it struck me as strange that I 
found myself seeking consolation for losing her in the 
very things that had forced us apart. 

But yet it was not so strange, for the one time when 
no man can really enjoy a dance is when he is truly in 
love with just one girl in the room — who is dancing with 
other men; and the best dinner in the world sits very 
ill when you are beside the hostess and your fair one is 
beside a Harvard man at the other end of the table, 
who seems to be an utterly abandoned and fagritmfcing 
devil. 

But yet to be an utterly abandoned and fascinating 
devil yourself and dance with all the girls with whom 
other men are in love is certainly a sport without peer, 
and the feeling of utter irresponsibility, the very pro- 
miscuity of affection with which I attended my first dance 
in Brookfield led very soon to a repetition of the experi- 
ment. For when my weekly visits to Leicester had 
ceased I found myself drifting back to the Archfields, 
who, in spite of their interest, had never wholly ap- 
proved of Ellen and who kindly spared my feelings by 
never mentioning her again except on the one or two 
occasions when Nell and I sat late in front of the fire, 
as Mrs. Archfield and I had done the winter before, 
and I simply opened my heart in a sort of vain hope that 
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feminine knowledge would suggest some way of recap- 
turing Ellen's love. 

But, although she had no solution to offer to this grave 
problem beyond the soothing influence of her own quietly 
feminine presence, Nell found ways to help me in quite 
another direction, for, although she had played only a 
quiet and retiring part in the social life of Babel, in Brook- 
field I found her a veritable queen. Hers was one of 
those houses at which every one seemed to gather, hers 
was the name which headed every subscription list and 
every committee, hers was the presence whifch seemed to 
give every occasion its character; and after I had appeared 
once or twice with George and Nell I was soon swamped 
with enough gay evenings to make a very weird contrast 
to the grimy days which I was still spending in the criminal 
court. 

I also saw a great deal of Bryce; but I never saw 
him at these gatherings, for, although his name was men- 
tioned almost as much as Nell's itself, and although Nell 
had frequently spoken of him with perfect frankness, I 
learned, as I should have guessed, that she was one of the 
three whom he once had loved. 

It was not, however, Nell Archfidd who was now driv- 
ing Bryce away, but Jennie Somer who was drawing him, 
for out of those two terrible trials there had grown up 
the oddest little confederation consisting of Jennie her- 
self, of her mother, of Bryce, of Reddy, sometimes of me, 
and more frequently of Tommy Hannifan. For of all the 
souls concerned and so curiously revolutionized in that 
trying time none had received a more thorough redemption 
than Tommy. As to his actual reformation both Reddy 
and I had for a long time the gravest doubts; while to 
Bryce, who had probably been the real cause of it, actual 
moral reformation was a matter of little concern so long 
as he found Tommy amusing — and amusing he certainly 
was. But in this curious topsy-turvy of a world the red 
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comes up quite as often as the black, and, as if to even 
the score for* all the nasty croppers that I had seen— 
for Julia, for Bunion, and for Hermanus Porter — Tommy 
had actually and literally reformed. In his genial, weak- 
faced way he was quite as willing to follow Bryce in de- 
cency as he had been to follow Hefter in crime, for since 
the trial Bryce had become Tommy's god, and Tommy 
had become Bryce's principal amusement. 

For a time Hannifan lived in the Bryces' barn, where 
his habits approximated with ludicrous regularity those 
of Bryce himself, but after a month or so he secured a 
job as a stage-hand in the theater where Jennie had for- 
merly played, and here in the wings Bryce, who was 
one of those men who are not only beloved by every 
dowager in town, but are on the best of terms with every 
policeman, cab-driver, bartender, and waiter, would seek 
him out and talk by the hour; while again, in the even- 
ing I would frequently run into Jennie's rooms and find 
Bryce and Tommy solemnly cheating each other at cards. 

But Tommy now cheated nobody else, and his returns 
to the lower world were made wholly under the proper 
chaperonage of Bryce. Together they went to prize- 
fights and wrestling-matches; they knew all the sporting 
men in the state and most of the minor dramatic stars; 
they scoured the surrounding country for cocking-mains, 
while time and again I have seen them both stand for 
hours after midnight tin a street-corner and gravely dis- 
cuss old friends and drinks and fights with a policeman 
From all of which it may well be wondered how much of 
a reformation his god worked in Tommy; but at least he 
succeeded in keeping him out of jail, which is more than 
can truly be said for a number of popular and temporal 
deities. 

And not less remarkable than the change in Tommy 
was the change in Bryce himself, for, while he had not 
become a pattern of regularity, he had at least become a 
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hard-working and successful attorney — in criminal law, 
a branch for which he was magnificently suited, but which 
he would never have dreamed of entering had it not been 
for Jennie Somen To the end of his days he would no 
doubt have idled and scoffed, bored and listless, among 
his wills and incorporations had he not been forced into 
his genuine talents by events hardly less violent than 
those which sent me to the war. The two sensational 
cases of the winter had given Bryce a very solid reputa- 
tion as a trial lawyer; and, adding the original power of 
his family name, he soon had more work than he could 
possibly attend to, although he did actually try to attend 
to it all. For his crooks, big and small, his swindlers, his 
divorcees, and his breakers of peace and of promise act- 
ually fascinated him, and from his reputation for court 
eloquence he developed one for after-dinner speaking; 
for, although he could never be induced to say a word to 
the Harvard alumni, he would talk by the hour to the 
Youths of Saint Patrick and the Fourth Ward Associa- 
tion, where his keen way of hitting the point and his 
absolute refusal to be bound by any traditions whatso- 
ever won him a genuine affection and respect. 

It was in connection with these latter endeavors, in 
fact, that Reddy and Bryce found their only association, 
for otherwise they were the least suited by temperament 
of any two of that odd quintet. To Reddy, Bryce's 
name and education were a power, for Red was a genuine 
and open admirer of established position, ancestral or 
otherwise; but beyond that Bryce's nature was quite 
incomprehensible to Casey, and he merely considered 
that Jim was wasting his life. Like the good old ladies 
on Brook Street, he would much rather have had him 
sticking to his wills and his coupons. Reddy, on the 
other hand, seemed to Bryce "too damned successful," 
and therefore utterly uninteresting, for it was with the 
waifs and outlaws of life that he was the most con- 
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oerned. But still he knew, as all of us knew, that in a 
practical way Reddy was of more use to Jennie and her 
mother than all the rest of us put together. For Reddy 
it was who found them the lodgings where they were 
now living; Reddy it was who found quiet and self- 
respecting ways to advance them money when Bryce 
could not have advanced them a cent; Reddy it was who 
got Julia quietly back to the Home when she escaped for 
a second time; and Red's plain little wife it was who 
brought Mrs. Somer blankets and jellies and window* 
curtains, and who spent a whole day cleaning her rooms. 

For, after all, it was Jennie who kept us together, who f 
wittingly or unwittingly, had brought Tommy Hannifan 
back to decency, who had taught me that unselfishness 
and human kindness still do exist, and who had given 
Bryce an object in life. Yet to all outward signs her 
terrible winter had not changed her a bit. She still 
dressed as smartly and still laughed as freely and still 
joked as gaily as when she had been on the musical stage. 
She played tricks on Bryce and darned socks for Tommy; 
she called me a "big lummox " and danced for us all. 

And with it her mother was slowly coming back to 
herself. Some days she sat in a big wheel-chair and for 
hours looked stupidly at nothing; but at other times 
she would talk and scold, and finally began to walk. 
And when she was well we knew that Jennie was to go 
back to the stage; and because we all believed that the 
world would love her as we did, we wished her success, 
yet dreaded the day. 



XXVI 

BROOKFIELD THE GIDDT 

A CAREFUL consideration of all possible careers for 
young men has induced me to the belief that the 
most profitable is that of going to college. This I cer- 
tainly found it to be; for, without doing a single thing 
except the one which I would gladly have done for nothing, 
I never remember being without plenty of money, good 
food, luxurious lodgings, and all the social attractions 
which go with college life. And, likewise, at the two last 
colleges which I attended there were constantly appear- 
ing dapper young persons without a cent in the world 
who tutored sons of rich men, taught dancing, held 
vague appointments under the faculty, played in orches- 
tras, ran semi-mythical clubs, corresponded for papers, 
or simply accepted invitations and went most blithely 
through their whole four years without, so far as one could 
see, a single one of those carking cares which were later 
to beset them when they devoted their whole time and 
energy to making a living. It seems, indeed, a huge pity 
that such men cannot go on being students until the age 
of about seventy and then be pensioned off to rest from 
their labors. The English, I believe, recognize the neces- 
sity and provide for it by fellowships or some such insti- 
tution. 

But, nevertheless, when once I had found myself un- 
willingly free from advance payments on the white cottage, 
the green lawn, and the cow I discovered that social life 
in Brookfield offered many attractions, for Brookfield 
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had a society which was very far from being ridiculous, 
and, thanks to the Archfields, I was given plenty of 
chances to partake thereof — thanks to the Archfields and 
Bryce — for, during the winter after the Somer trials and 
after Jennie had left again for the stage, I went to live 
permanently with Bryce, who entertained in a desultory 
and careless sort of way, usually after midnight. 

I was not, it was true, making the fortune which is 
usually supposed to be necessary for a social career, but 
that apparently made little difference; for next to going 
to college, as I soon discovered, there is no life on earth 
cheaper than that of a young man in society — provided 
only he is unmarried and is quite content to remain so. 
Dinners, theater tickets, seats at the opera, privileges at 
the country club, week-ends at the shore, saddle-horses, 
and invitations for as much of the summer as could be 
spared from the marts of trade were all furnished by 
ambitious hostesses in return for nothing, as nearly as I 
could make out, except the fact of being an "extra man." 

In fact, just why the dowagers and "young married 
set" of Brookfield would spend hundreds and thousands 
of dollars an evening for little except to amuse a phalanx 
of young men such as I, who never returned anything 
and were never expected to return it, was a problem which 
puzzled my soul somewhat as that organ had once been 
vexed by the question of who put the brass buttons on 
the field-marshal, but a problem which Bryce quite easily 
explained in much the same offhand manner that Reddy 
had expounded the doctrines of insurance. 

"Don't let it worry you, Frank," he soliloquized one 
evening, while lying on his back on the divan in his library, 
and apparently devoting his entire energy to adjusting 
the shade of the reading-lamp with his toe, a process 
which consumed the better part of a quarter of an hour 
fend which he was finally obliged to perform, after all, 
with his hand. "Don't let it worry you, for it is one of 
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the cardinal facts of all human life that the higher you 
go up the social ladder the less money you need, provided 
only you have a clean shirt and talk English — not too 
good English, mind you, for that bores them, but careful, 
polite, timely little English." 

"Just the same," I suggested, "it doesn't seem com- 
mercially sound for me to accept invitations from the 
Neubolds and the Staceys and the Freeholds and the 
Ballingers night after night when I can never possibly 
entertain them in return and haven't even the time to 
make calls." 

"Calls," replied Bryce, pausing for nearly a minute 
to balance the shade on his toe, "are a relic of barbarism, 
like dance orders; and as for entertaining in return, 
nobody under heaven expects you to do that. Why, you 
and I are simply the supes, the extra men, the spear- 
bearers in the grand performance. We are there simply 
to make a magnificent spectacle — three hundred people, 
two hundred horses, five car-loads of scenery!" 

"And cry ' Long live the king!' " I suggested. 

"Exactly," replied Jim, "or, rather, 'Long live Mrs. 
Neubold!' 

"The logic of the thing," he went on, "I could 
never quite grasp myself, but don't you go troubling 
your head about logic. Just take the goods the gods pro- 
vide you and be happy. For Mrs. Neubold wouldn't 
consider her dance a success unless there was a long string 
of extra men lined up around the doorway like a glee 
club, or smoking the old gentleman's cigars and drinking 
champagne out in the dressing-room at four dollars per. 

"And as for Mrs. Freehold," he continued, safely ad- 
justing the shade, "she has read in a book somewhere 
that the proper thing for a giddy matron to do is to have 
a lot of young men hanging around and giving all the 
appearances of a secret love-affair — the little devil," he 
concluded, in mock censure. 
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"No, Frank," he went on, a few minutes later, "it 
won't last for ever. You'll get sick of it or decide to make 
a living or something, or else you'll get fat, so gather ye 
rose-buds while ye may. Just keep up with the latest 
steps, accept the crumbs in a properly chastened spirit, 
and, whatever you do, don't be too damned clever." 

At this I looked my surprise, for such of the social set 
of Brookfield as I had seen had seemed to me quite clever 
and well poised themselves. 

" No, I mean that," said Bryce. "The biggest mistake 
that a man or a woman can make in society is to say some- 
thing that has never been said before. If a girl talks 
well they think she is queer or a crank, and usually she 
is, for, after all, only the homely ones have to be clever. 
And if a man has a way of hitting the point they're 
afraid of him." 

"Fred Sayre," I suggested, at hazard. 

"Exactly," said Jim, sitting up suddenly and ener- 
getically, a thing he would always do for a conversational 
point, but never for anything more practical, and in- 
cidentally proving his own theory of the supreme impor- 
tance of inertia by knocking off again the shade which 
he had so carefully adjusted. 

The case of Fred Sayre was then explained at some 
length, but, as Fred Sayre had already gone to his doom 
through the fatal error of being too smart, it will not be 
necessary to describe him just yet; while as to Jim's 
general conclusions on Brookfield society, I was enjoying 
that same society far too much to be so easily convinced. 

For in mentioning the gay Mrs. Freehold, Jim had, 
quite consciously no doubt, hit on a tender point, as I, 
it must be confessed, was one of those callow youths to 
whom the giddy matron had given the delicate impres- 
sion that I, with my boyish strength, superb worldly wis- 
dom, and crowning intellect, was supplying a sentimental 
need which her red-faced husband, a successful banker, 
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had failed to supply. And as such an assumption is 
apparently more flattering to a young man than all the 
degrees and orders of knighthood, I was not willing to let 
Jim upset my illusions. 

From all of Jim's talk, moreover, it may be gleaned 
that many of the names with which I had been familiar 
in Babel were also well known in Brookfield and stood 
in much the same relationship. The Archfields, the 
Neubolds, the Staceys, and many others were families 
of a sort which figure prominently in every city in 
the East — good, old New England rum and privateer 
families which had formed a rock of Gibraltar in the 
community since colonial days, families filled with gov- 
ernors and clergymen and ambassadors to Sweden under 
Chester A. Arthur's administration, families which still 
had Sunday dinner at four in the afternoon and supported 
the seamen's mission. In Brookfield a board of directors 
would not have been a board of directors unless it were 
headed by an Archfield; and, similarly, on the list of 
patronesses of every public and private event the name of 
Archfield, like that of Abou ben Adhem, led all the rest, 
and possibly for the same alphabetical reason. 

In later days, however, Brookfield had acquired a 
coterie of outsiders of whom the Freeholds and the Bal- 
lingers were fairly representative, which went through the 
city under the name of the "sporting set," and which 
apparently had as its sole aim in life the idea of shocking 
the Archfield following, with which, nevertheless, it 
mingled and intermingled. 

For, while the Freehold set had probably no more money 
than that which the Staceys and Neubolds had stored 
away in their socks and cellars, it certainly had more 
original ideas of spending it, and consequently kept the 
youth of the older families in a continual state of excite- 
ment and the mothers and fathers in a constant, wonder- 
ing alarm. 
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For to the Freeholds was due the startling idea of 
putting two men on a carriage-box in the afternoon, an 
incident which some years before my knowledge thereof 
had almost torn up the town by the roots; to the Free- 
holds and the Ballingers was due the original conception 
of the country club, and when once the startled Brook- 
fieldians had accepted these things, and even copied them, 
the Freeholds continued on a constant campaign in 
search of more traditions to uproot. The annual Brook- 
field horse-show, the charity ball, two weeks of the opera, 
and the Brookfield bal masqui were all their doing; and 
thus when, to Bryce's never-ending amusement, I began 
my career of carrying a spear on the stage of society 
the Freeholds were not only playing the principal rdle 
therein, but were having a long string of the old 
Archfield set galumpfing heavily but earnestly in their 
train. 

Nor did the sarcasm which Bryce had bestowed on the 
gay Freehold crowd as carelessly as he had bestowed it 
on his own conservative set, restrain me from enjoying 
hugely its offerings, post -theater suppers, box -parties 
at the opera, and, most of all, Mrs. Freehold's little 
reception-room, where the youth of Brookfield met for 
its Sunday high-balls, and the maidens thereof smoked 
cigarettes clasped earnestly between thumb and finger, 
looking ridiculously as Tommy Hannifan and I had 
looked while doing the same thing down behind the barn 
in pristine Babel. I was, indeed, quite by way of consider- 
ing myself a man of the world. I could talk easily and 
carelessly of Vienna and Paris, when, as a matter of fact, 
I bad never crossed Long Island Sound. I learned to 
call elevators "lifts," vaudeville " music-hall," to speak 
of any dwelling outside the five-cent limit as a "country 
place," to agree fervently with Mrs. Freehold's oft-re- 
peated exasperation at the "conventions of American- 
society," and as a fitting reward for this faithful toadyism 
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I received a proud invitation to the now-famous "mid- 
night dinner." 

This midnight dinner was held in the spring of the 
year in which I embarked so joyously in Mrs. Freehold's 
wake, and was limited to about a score of souls who 
were fondly supposed to contain all that was most dire 
and devilish in Brookfield society. There were, of course, 
Mrs. Freehold, but without her stolid husband, who 
apparently regarded his wife's doings much as Mrs. 
Douglass had regarded mine; the Ballingers; the Sydney 
Tollivers; a half-dozen couples of that part of the young 
married set which was cheering most lustily for the Free- 
hold banner; and a few scattered spear-bearers, including 
Bryce, who had hardly been to a tiling all winter. 

To make it more lively the invitations were sent out 
in black and were wholly unsigned, although every one 
knew perfectly well who was behind it. The place was 
the country club, the whole building of which had been 
chartered for the evening; for weeks beforehand the 
event was spoken of in awed tones, and it was solemnly 
whispered that there was to be "something lively," the 
number of quarts of champagne being especially empha- 
sized. 

On the evening set, Bryce drove me out in his car; 
in one of the sleeping-rooms of the club we solemnly put 
on long black robes and black masks which had been left 
for each participant, and were finally ushered into the big 
reception-hall, in which the lights bad all been subdued, 
with only oriental red lamps swinging from the corners. 

The dinner had been set for midnight, but it was nearly 
one before the others began coming in. If it had been set 
for one they would have come at two, for that was one 
of Mrs. Freehold's ideas of devilishness; but at last they 
were all there, all in black and all masked, all tittering 
and rather embarrassed, and all pretending that they 
did not know one another, although every tall and thin 
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and every short and dumpy figure was perfectly easily 
recognized. 

Libations of every sort and variety were passed about 
while waiting for the late arrivals, and when the cocks in 
the surrounding country were almost beginning to crow 
the dining-room doors were opened, and we solemnly filed 
in to dinner. 

Dinner partners were drawn from a hat, each guest 
being given a number, under the fond delusion that the 
disguises still disguised: and then the gaiety began. First, 
vaudeville performers of about the fifth order were 
introduced and went through three or four conventional 
and perfectly harmless steps. A barytone with a nasal 
twang sang "The Rosary," and another hireling got off 
a few jokes with which I had been brought up in the back- 
woods of Babel. 

As the dinner went on, however, the excitement grew 
under constant forcing. One man and one woman got 
up and danced between the tables; but, while the others 
cheered lustily, nobody followed their example, and the 
two finally sat down rather sheepishly. Somebody else 
started a song, and the whole room tried to join in, but, 
as few could remember the words and still fewer could 
sing, it fell rather flat. Somebody else rolled up a piece 
of paper and threw it across the room, which was con- 
sidered a huge joke, and somebody else went it one better 
with a French roll which struck the ceiling and flopped 
on the floor, where somebody stepped on it — to the morti- 
fication of the roll. Then a young man got up and started 
to imitate the waiters, and another tried to beat the bass- 
drum in the orchestra, until at last the whole company 
rose for dancing. 

Just after I had pretended, however, that I did not 
know Mrs. Ballinger and had handed her over to the 
rollicking person who had thrown the bread, Bryce 
slipped up behind me and whispered in my ear: 
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"Well, how do you like gay life in Brookfield?" 

"Pinch me," I said; "I'm falling asleep," and Bryce 
went on in more serious tone: 

"It makes me smile to see little Freehold trying to 
make love to Mrs. Ballinger. If he really did it, she would 
go home and weep for a week." 

"Oh, well, boys will be boys," I replied, and proposed 
that we go out for the greater excitement of smoking a 
cigar. 

"I don't know whether it makes me laugh or curse 
more," continued Jim, as we went toward the door, "to 
see this bunch get together and be regular devils, for the 
funny part of it is that they honestly think that they're 
raising bell and will talk about it for weeks afterward. 
I've often wondered what this sporting crowd would actu- 
ally do if some real sport should get in and start some- 
thing." ' 

"Ask Fred Sayre," I suggested; and hardly were the 
words out of my mouth when there came a blinding 
flash, and a huge puff of white smoke went rolling up 
toward the ceiling. Half the people in the room had 
already taken off their masks, and amidst shrieks and 
cries of excitement the others came off, and the music 
stopped in the midst of a bar. Jim and I, who had un- 
masked long before, looked in the direction of the flash, 
toward which a dozen white faces were already staring, 
and saw a tall figure in black holding a camera and a 
flash-light in its band. As a dead silence fell over the 
room the figure tore off its mask and revealed the face 
of a rather interesting but pale and dissipated young man. 
For a moment be stood staring at the faces before him with 
a sardonic grin, and then held up the camera in his band. 

"I hope it's a good one," he suggested, in a sneering 
tone; "I know that you'll all be glad to see it." But as 
he spoke one of the Ballinger men strode up to him 
and demanded angrily: 
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"What are you doing here?" 

The pale young man looked at him in contempt. 

"Get out of the way, son," he replied, with a smile, 
and, pushing aside young Ballinger, walked, not any too 
steadily, from the room. A moment later there was a 
rattle and a crash on the stairs, but by the time a dozen 
of us had got there the waiters had carried him off. 

From the dining-room, however, all the excitement 
had gone. Little groups were talking in scared and 
excited tones, while others were trying to pretend that 
nothing had happened. Somebody tried to sing, but no 
one joined in. Somebody started to dance, but only two 
or three couples went through it mechanically. Men 
with their motor-coats on and looking like scared hens 
mustering their chickens gathered their wives around 
them and started for home, and in less than an hour 
Jim and I had the club to ourselves. 

"For Heaven's sake who was he?" I asked, in surprise. 

"I thought you knew," he replied. "That was Fred 
Sayre." 

"But I thought they weren't going to ask him," I said. 

"They weren't and they didn't," laughed Jim, "and 
that's just the joke. He was the only one in the whole 
bunch who was really disguised. 

"Of course it was a mucker thing to do," he went on, 
"but that just shows you how much this devilishness 
really amounts to. This crowd has been talking for years 
as if that sort of thing went on every night, but when 
the one exciting thing they've ever known comes up, 
just see how they duck for cover." 

"And how does gay life in Brookfield strike you now?" 
he asked again, when he had put up the car and locked 
the garage. 

"I couldn't help thinking," I replied, yawning, "how 
much better the Dirty Dozen could have done it." 

"Exactly," said Jim. "It has always seemed odd to 
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me, but it seems to be a fact that evil is the very hardest 
attribute on earth to affect successfully." 

And as I had already learned that fact from the shop, 
the Orient Club, and the Stevedores' Union, I was quite 
inclined to agree. Yet in spite of its bluster and black- 
guardism there had been something about Sayre's face 
that had beep pitiful, something that rather haunted and 
frightened me, and I spoke of it to Jim. He only shrugged. 

"Sayre was always a bit of a rowdy," he said; "but 
yet in a way these very people are to blame. At one 
time he was a good-hearted, clean-cut little kid. I think 
he was an automobile racer or something like that, but 
he was almighty good-looking. Then this bunch took him 
up, and all the standards that he ever had he learned 
from them. He saw them pretending to drink and gam- 
ble and intrigue, and he didn't understand that they 
were just pretending. He went them one better. He 
really did those things, and they dropped him like a hot 
shot. 

"And furthermore," he went on, "I think that's about 
the last that you'll hear of 'the sporting set.' " 

This prophecy, indeed, like many of Bryce's, was 
quite correct, for the heralded midnight affair did not 
pass with expected verve as a dinner topic; the next 
dance given by Mrs. Freehold was quite notable for its 
tameness and remarkable for the number of quiet young 
people from the Archfield crowd in attendance. Mrs. 
Freehold herself, in fact, suddenly switched her interests 
and went in for the safe outlets of education and philan- 
thropy, while Mrs. Ballinger began to "my dear" Mrs. 
Archfield and Mrs. Neubold very much as Mrs. Douglass 
had done. 

The only person, in fact, with whom I discussed the 
matter at length was Nell Archfield, who, as I knew her 
better and better, had astonished me by the quiet world- 
knowledge that was really concealed under that appar- 
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ently gentle exterior. She was not in the least bit 
shocked, and was even amused, as Bryce had been. 

"It is really a very silly little matter, Frank," she told 
me, at last, "but remember that you have seen a good deal 
of rough life as it really is, that people know that you 
have seen it, and that they won't extend the same excuses 
to you that they would to harmless little folk like the 
Ballingers or that Freehold boy." 

I knew just what she meant, for Sayre's life, as I had 
been told, had at one point been painfully like mine, and 
I looked at the floor rather shamefaced until she sud- 
denly came to my side in her impulsive way. 

"You don't mind my saying that, do you, Frank?" she 
asked, her big gray eyes growing more earnest than ever. 

"Of course not, Nell," I answered, odd tears somehow 
coming into my own eyes without my being ashamed of 
them, " for I think that it would be very hard for you 
to say anything that would hurt me." 

She gave my shoulder a little pat and hurried away on 
one of the tiny errands that were always calling her, while 
I went home that night wondering how I could know a 
girl like that and not be head over heels in love with her. 
For into my mind of late had crept queer little visions 
of a home, a very different home from the one I had 
planned before, one quieter and freer and more matter- 
of-fact. But for the moment at least I was tired of 
thinking of marriage; or if I did think of it the idea of 
my making love to a girl like Nell Archfield, whose very 
sweetness and perfection caused me to fed muddier and 
stupider than ever before, seemed wholly grotesque. 

And, indeed, the next time I saw Nell I was inclined to 
go hot with shame for having thought of it at all; for, while 
she was still gentle and thoughtful, there was a dis- 
tance about her that made the idea of her having cared 
for me in even a sisterly way seem the most preposterous 
thing in the world. 



XXVII 

our nation's laws 

ALTHOUGH the social side of the little confederation 
Jx which had centered around Jennie Somer had been 
broken up by Jennie's departure, there had grown up 
between Reddy and Bryce a sort of politico-financial 
alliance which was proving of immense advantage to them 
both. For Bryce's launching in criminal law had made 
him a prominent figure in those very circles where Reddy *s 
connections lay, and in which Reddy himself, with his ab- 
sorbing interest in all forms of collective endeavor, was 
flourishing like the green bay-tree. Already he was secre- 
tary and treasurer and grand factotum to half the fra- 
ternal organizations in town; his picture appeared in the 
paper about once a week following each new accession to 
office; to his insurance business he had added the seem- 
ingly indispensable complement, real estate; and he also 
had a finger in every commercial or political pie which 
was cooked in the city and which was not confined to and 
hereditary in the old vested interests like the Archfield 
trusts, the Freehold bank, or the Brookfield Insurance 
Company. 

But in politics most of all did Reddy and Bryce find 
things in common, for both were the stanchest of Demo- 
crats, Bryce because his father had been a personal friend 
of Grover Cleveland, and Reddy because of his race and 
the color of his hair. 

The Democratic outlook in Brookfield, nevertheless, 
presented a distressing appearance, which accorded more 
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with Bryce's love of forlorn hopes than with Reddy's un- 
canny ability for being on the successful side, for during 
twenty years or more the city had been solid Republican. 
It was not a manufacturing town like Leicester, excite- 
ment was hard to arouse, and for the most part the voters 
walked into the booths on election day and checked 
off the top line on the ballots without even reading the 
names. 

During the third or fourth year of my residence in 
Brookfield, however, there was unexpected and rather 
inexplicable excitement in politics, and both Reddy and 
Bryce predicted a Democratic victory; the former because 
he had a thousand beautifully and wholly persuasive ar- 
guments to advance in favor of it, and the latter merely 
because he sensed it. Yet, except for a few live souls 
like Reddy, it was utterly impossible to convince any one 
else that the change was coming. The entire Democratic 
party was, in fact, a listless organization, composed of a 
sluggish undercurrent which, like Reddy, was Demo- 
cratic because of its race, and a dried- up overcurrent 
of nice old gentlemen who, like Bryce, were Democrats 
because they were born that way. Year after year a 
ticket was nominated in a desultory sort of fashion, 
certain names having the honor of being unsuccessful 
candidates for election for the best part of a generation, 
and many of the minor offices being left blank. The real 
races for office came in the Republican caucuses, and final 
election of the successful Republican nominees was a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

As for myself, I was, I am afraid, a man quite un- 
worthy of the suffrage, as up to the year of which I speak 
the grand American privilege had never excited me to 
the point of voting at $11. None of the rival candidates 
had ever promised to raise my salary, and none of the 
party platforms had ever contained any planks about 
Ellen Douglass, so that, like most newspaper men, I 
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regarded elections simply as dreaded seasons of night 
work in which our pens must be duly excited about the 
appropriation for the new high school or the heated 
discussion over the Eighth Ward sewer, although what 
the harmless little sewer had done to gain all that noto- 
riety I was never quite certain. 

In this year, however, Reddy, who was apparently 
finding the time to interview personally every voter in 
Brookfield in addition to selling insurance, closing two 
or three real-estate deals, and presiding at three lodge- 
meetings a week, came into the office on an average of 
once a day until I finally went out and registered my- 
self as a Democratic voter. The caucus which made up 
the slate I attended simply because I had to. 

Here, however, I found a state of excitement quite 
different from that which usually attended meetings of 
the Democratic caucus. Instead of the group of listless 
and gray-haired old gentlemen who met over placid 
cigars and voted to renominate all of the former candi- 
dates who had not died during the previous year, there 
was a group of earnest and excited young men, marshaled 
by Reddy, who had come in to start an insurgent party 
and who were monopolizing the best seats in a way that 
brought a look of astonished anxiety to the face of the 
chairman, who had evidently never seen so large a caucus 
in his life. The group was very quiet and orderly, how- 
ever, until the first of the nominations was made from 
the same old list. 

Stolidly but rather anxiously the chairman acknowl- 
edged the name, and was about to call the nominations 
closed when Reddy leaped to his feet. ** 

Mr. Chairman!" he called. 

Mr. — er — er — Casey," replied the chairman, as some- 
body whispered his name. 

"Mr. Chairman," boomed Reddy, "I offer as candidate 
for mayor the name of Mr. Archibald R. Sykes." 
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The chairman looked utterly dumfounded, and hardly 
knew how to reply; but had he done so he would not 
have been heard, for a roar of applause from Reddy's 
cohorts drowned out even the beats of his gavel. In 
an instant the nomination was seconded by a carefully 
trained lieutenant, and the election went through with a 
rush. Prom mayor to dog-warden, in fact, the whole 
city ticket as made up by Reddy was carried, and be- 
fore it was over the gray -heads had even ceased to 
resist. 

During the latter end of the nominations, however, 
while I was busy writing down the cheers, Reddy slid 
up to my table with an anxious face. 

"Frank," he whispered, "you've got to nominate Bryce 
for representative." 

"What?" I replied, in astonishment. 

"Don't stop to argue," answered Reddy. "We've 
simply got to put Bryce through before they wake up, 
and we've got to have a good nomination speech. Fred 
Sayre was scheduled to talk, but he hasn't showed up. 
Now you know how to sling the English, so just get in 
and do it." 

"But suppose they begin asking me questions," I 
argued. "What do I know about politics?" 

"We'll drown 'em out," whispered Reddy. "All 
you've got to do is throw a lot of big words, talk about 
Democratic simplicity and the Constitution and all that 
sort of thing, and they'll cheer you." 

There was hardly time for me to reply, for at that 
very minute the nominations for representative were 
called for; and Reddy, with his forehead distorted into all 
kinds of grimaces, signaled me to my feet, while the whole 
roomful of faces looked toward me in surprise. 

"Mr. Chairman," I began, rather timidly I will admit, 
"in making the first nomination for representative I 
wish to place before you a name which from its very 
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foundation has been inseparably associated with the wel- 
fare of our beautiful city." 

"That's the stuff," whispered Reddy; and I went on. 

"Through generations, since that early day when the 
first primitive band of pilgrims came to our shores and 
marked out the limits which in time were to be indelibly 
stamped on this nation's history, the name of Bryce has 
stood for all that is noblest and greatest in our insurpass- 
able municipali ty . ' ' 

At this I paused for a moment, for in my own mind I 
was simply caricaturing the oratorical style of Hermanus 
Porter, and I looked toward Reddy, expecting him to 
signal that I was going too far; but, to my utter astonish- 
ment, every man in the room was listening intently, and 
every good Democrat there was regarding me breath- 
lessly, so I lowered my voice to an impressive undertone 
and continued, trying to remember what Sankowitch 
would have said. 

44 During the third and fourth quarters of the past cen- 
tury," I went on, "this country has witnessed commercial 
changes which were unknown to, which were undreamed 
of by our fathers — our fathers" — I raised my voice — 
"our fathers and grandfathers, who worked on their little 
farms or in their household shops, where master and 
mechanic stood side by side sharing the same bench, 
sipping from the same cup, breaking the same bread." 

I looked toward Reddy as I said this and found him 
signaling applause, but Bryce was holding his face with 
his hands. However, I broke into my stride and roared 
on: 

"In the last quarter of the past century, however, 
great and sweeping changes have come over this land. 
Great corporations have come into power [cheers] to 
absorb the little shop and the tiny farm. The chances 
which your father and mine had of earning their bread are 
denied to us, for, gentlemen, industry has become cen- 
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tralized, commerce has become capitalized, and even the 
law-making of our state has developed from the simple 
town meeting, where each man met and cast his vote, to 
a system stupendous, monumental, gigantic, in which 
your affairs and mine cannot be solved by our simple 
vote, but where they must be left in the hands of our 
chosen representatives." 

Up to this time my discourse had been very well 
taken, but I was not only getting out of breath, but I 
had forgotten the rest of Sankowitch's speech and my 
literary memoirs of Hermanus Porter were growing scant, 
so I burst into triumphant conclusion. 

"And now, gentlemen, we are here to choose our rep- 
resentative in this great system, the man who will cast 
our votes, who will bear our name, and the man whom 
I confidently prophesy will be elected on the fourth of 
November. [More cheers.] 

"Gentlemen, I have already mentioned his name. Of 
his merits I need hardly speak. His fiery oratory you have 
already heard. With his power in the courts and his 
knowledge of law you are already familiar. Gentlemen, 
I offer you the name of James R. Bryce." 

Amid roars of applause I sat down, and Reddy came 
over to pat my back in triumph, but Bryce's face was a 
study. He dared not catch my eye or I his, while his 
shoulders were simply shaking with laughter. The fact, 
however, was quite unnoticed in the general tumult, the 
nomination was seconded, and Bryce was nominated 
almost without contest. 

The second representative — for Brookfield was entitled 
to two — was to have been one of the old-time Democrats, 
for Reddy's diplomacy had suggested that it would be 
wise to allow this sop to the moribund Cerberus. As 
soon, however, as his name had been put up and seconded 
in listless fashion there came a voice from the rear of the 
hall: 
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"Mr. Chairman!" 

Every face in the room turned toward the unexpected 
interruption, and I saw a squat, red-faced, bull-necked 
man with an aggressive expression which was oddly 
familiar. I had the sensation of having seen him before 
in exactly similar circumstances, and then it came to me. 
He was the Irish saloon-keeper who had yelled, "Be gobs, 
we'll have a shot at it!" at the banquet of the Youths of 
Saint Patrick. 

"Mr. Chairman," persisted the speaker, "I would like 
to ask the name of the gentleman who made the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Bryce." 

A little flutter of applause greeted the question, and 
the chairman looked inquiringly toward Reddy, who had 
now the acknowledged control. 

"The gentleman," replied Reddy, rising, and not cer- 
tain just how affairs were going to turn, while I was al- 
ready gathering my papers to make a hurried exit if 
necessary — "the gentleman who spoke is Mr. Franklin 
Connor, of the Fourth Ward." 

"Well, then," went on the saloon-keeper, to the utter 
astonishment of Reddy and me, and to the absolute pa- 
ralysis of Bryce, "I want to say that that was the finest 
speech I ever heard in this hall. We've come here 
to nominate the men whom we want, and this election 
we're going to win. I don't care who you've got slated 
for this nomination. I offer the name of Mr. Franklin 
Connor — and a damn good Democratic name it is, too." 

Amid roars and catcalls and stamping that could not 
be broken for minutes, the speaker sat down, and at the 
end of it I arose. 

"I thank heartily the gentleman who put my name in 
nomination," I began, "but I fear that I must decline." 

The red-faced man was again on his feet. 

"Don't let him do it," he called to the meeting, and 
the meeting responded with howls. 
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"But, gentlemen," I began to argue, "this is quite 
unexpected, quite unsought, and I assure you that I 
know nothing about politics." 

"That's just the kind of man that we want," snapped 
back the saloon-keeper. 

"Sit down, sit down!" roared others; so with a look of 
despair at Reddy I did sit down, and the nomination 
went through with as much acclaim as had Bryce's. 

As to the election, Reddy's foresight and Bryce's in- 
stincts were absolutely borne out. A few weeks before 
it, from some psychological cause, a Democratic wave 
began sweeping over the country, and state after state 
elected Democratic assemblies. In Brookfield the news- 
paper editors, with their ears to the ground, caught the 
popular trend and opened a campaign for "college men 
in politics," in which category both Bryce and I happened 
to fit. Torch-light processions, mass-meetings, and per- 
sonal canvasses were inaugurated by the indefatigable 
Reddy, who brought the Business Men's Association, the 
Fourth Ward League, and the Knights of Uplift dutifully 
into line. At the last moment the Republicans awakened 
from their security to make hopeless endeavors to stop 
the avalanche, but the avalanche had gone too far; on 
the fifth of November I resigned from the News, and in 
due season the Honorable Franklin Connor, A.B., jour- 
neyed to the capital to play his part in making the nation's 
laws. 



XXVIII 

ROOM 26 

THE legislature of that year and that state can well 
be remembered by its connection with the asphalt 
bill, one of those popular issues which, like many great 
issues, sprang up from the merest trifle, and yet for a 
couple of months absorbed absolutely the entire political 
and journalistic attention of the state. It was like a 
popular book or a popular dance. One day you had never 
heard of it in your life, but the next, picking up a news- 
paper on a train, you found half the columns full of it, 
as if it had been the center of discussion for months. 
Then every one whom you met seemed to be terribly 
wrought up about it. Societies met and debated it, 
school-children thronged the libraries to gather data for 
essays on it, pastors referred to it in their Sunday sermons, 
newspapers demanded the impeachment of the governor 
for favoring or opposing it, groups discussed it at clubs 
and corners, and special speakers sprang up who had 
apparently devoted their entire life to the study of it. 
It was, in fact, like public-utility commissions and work- 
men's compensation, something which nobody really un- 
derstood, but never quite dared to confess. 

Having had, however, an unpremeditated but neverthe- 
less conspicuous part in the battle which was waged 
over that remarkable measure, I will recall a few of the 
simple facts regarding it, as I was obliged to study them 
up myself after I had found that a look of grave omni- 
science did not suffice for authority on the subject. 
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About a year before the legislature in question con- 
vened, one of the small cities in the northern part of the 
state had put in perhaps a half-mile of asphalt pavement 
on its principal business street, to the great good and 
glory of the town. Leicester, Brookfield, and, in fact, all 
of the larger cities of the state had several miles of asphalt 
pavement which, as a public improvement, had been 
paid for out of the city treasury, and every one had been 
happy — especially contractors. 

When, however, the city of Northfield treated itself to 
this half-mile of asphalt one of those righteous little 
insects who pen letters to the papers over the signatures 
of "Justitia," "Taxpayer," and "Vox Populi," and who 
would probably protest against the millennium as being a 
divine monopoly, discovered a clause in the city charter 
which stated that certain kinds of improvements, only 
vaguely specified, should be paid for by the owners of 
abutting property. Now, as a matter of fact, not an 
inch of asphalt pavement in the state had ever been paid 
for by abutting property-owners, and nobody ever really 
had any idea that it should be; but it happened that some 
two or three hundred feet along NorthfiekTs main street 
was owned by the proprietor of a department store who 
was also the political boss of that county. So when Justitia 
sent in his plea of outraged justice, the rival political 
boss, who had been ousted by the proprietor of the 
department store, took it up and demanded an "investi- 
gation" by the city government. This immediately came 
up against the snag of interpreting whether or not asphalt 
pavements came under the vaguely specified improve- 
ments. The matter was carried into the courts, and when 
the legislature again convened somebody introduced a 
bill providing that all asphalt pavements in all the cities 
of the state should be paid for by the owners along the 
curbstones. 

As a matter of fact, the real issue was not whether the 
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streets should be paved with asphalt, with tin-foil, or 
with gold. As to that the promoters of the scheme didn't 
give a twopenny bit; it was simply a method for the 
party in power to harass the party out of power, for the 
controlling interests of the party out of power since 
the election had been the bankers and insurance com- 
panies and owners of large stores who naturally controlled 
most of the property on asphalt-paved streets. 

The people who got so mightily excited about the 
asphalt bill, however, knew nothing of that; to them it 
had been painted as a mighty religious and political issue. 
It was stated to them that the owners of central property 
were huge and bloated vampires sucking the blood of 
the small property-owners in outlying districts, who had 
to be happy with simple macadam, and as a result of 
this careful distortion much the same brand of intellect 
which had been lily-whiting Julia Somer in Brookfield 
came swarming up to the state-house demanding the pas- 
sage of the asphalt bill in righteous indignation while the 
real promoters of the scheme were laughing in their sleeves. 
And that the fight was to be a close one was foretold by 
the fact that the assembly was about evenly divided 
between the two parties. 

All this, however, did not come to a head until some 
time after the Honorable James Bryce and the Honorable 
Franklin Connor had packed their grips and moved 
their headquarters to the Burlingame Hotel in the capital, 
where on the night before the convening of the assembly 
they found a most remarkable collection of individuals, 
of which my principal impression is that half of them were 
smoking cigars with yellow bands given out as souvenirs 
by a cigar store and that all of them were scared out of 
their wits, for a more homesick and forlorn - looking 
crowd of persons than that which had met to make the 
laws of the state I seldom have seen. 

Scattered around the lobby like mile-stones were a 
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few pompous figures in frock-coats and silk hats, most 
of whom, I was told, were looking for jobs. Here and 
there were boisterous fellows who had been to the legis- 
lature before and were consequently displaying their ex- 
perience by seizing groups by the elbows and hurrying 
them off to the bar; in one comer was standing a solemn 
figure with white whiskers, stolidly eating bananas out 
of a paper bag; while right, left, and everywhere were 
honest yeomen in stiff store clothes, with the tan of the 
hay-field still on their foreheads and apologetic grins on 
their lips. 

"This," said Bryce, as soon as we had registered and 
reached our rooms, "is politics. My motion is that we 
have a drink and wait for developments." 

The developments, however, were destined to come 
before the drinks, notwithstanding the fabled simultane- 
ousness of the two in affairs of state, for hardly had we 
telephoned our orders when there was a knock at the door 
and in came a carefully tailored little man with a per- 
fectly bald head and a look of quizzical humor. He gazed 
for a moment searchingly from one of us to the other and 
then broke out with a grin: 

"Which is which?" 

"This," replied Bryce, with great gravity, "is the 
Honorable Franklin Connor, and I am the Honorable 
James Bryce. What Honorable are you?" 

The bald-headed man laughed. 

"Honorable hell," he replied; "I'm Pinkney." 

At this we both looked at him in interest, for Pinkney 
was the Democratic boss of the state, and almost, it might 
be said, the boss of both parties. 

"Glad to meet you, Mr. Pinkney," replied Bryce, 
solemnly. " As I understand it, you are the hydra-headed 
monster who corrupts politics in this state." 

For a second the baldhead started in alarm, and then 
he burst into a roar. 
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"Thank Heaven," he said, "that we've got some real 
life in this thing ! I've been shaking hands with the boobs 
so long that I'm spitting cotton. What '11 you have to 
drink? 

That question having already been argued and voted, 
it was merely necessary to add an amendment for 
Pinkney, after which the latter bobbed up impatiently. 

"Say, the bunch is in twenty-six," he suggested. " Come 
on down and meet them." 

In Room 26, as Pinkney had promised, we met "the 
bunch," the powers, the controllers of destinies, about 
six men and six cigars with a quart bottle of whisky 
and eight siphons, while over a table a red-faced young 
man in a check suit was scanning a long list of names to 
which, after proper introductions of the new-comers, 
Pinkney gave his entire attention. 

"Halsey, Middleburg — who the devil's he?" the young 
man would ask; and, as Pinkney himself did not know, 
he looked inquiringly toward the room. 

"Grain-dealer, doesn't know anything" suggested a 
lanky young man who looked like a school-teacher but 
chewed tobacco ravenously. " Miller knows him. Mark 
him safe." And without further question the young 
man at the table entered a little "s" after his name. 

The next names following were well known to Pinkney, 
and were checked off in rapid rotation, but at last came one 
which was known to nobody at the table. 

"Sulsberger, Dabneyville — what about him?" asked 
the young man with the pencil. 

"Boy orator and a damn fool," responded the tobacco- 
chewer, listlessly; and without a word a neat little "d. 
f." and a question-mark were entered after the name of 
the Honorable Mr. Sulsberger. 

The following morning, toward noon, the legislature 
came together in solemn session, elected a temporary 
chairman, passed a vote of thanks to the gentleman who 
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accepted the position, and adjourned until the following 
Monday. On the following Monday it appointed a com- 
mittee on organization and adjourned to the following 
Thursday. On Thursday the committee on organization 
made its report, which was accepted with thanks, and ad- 
journment was taken for another week, while the members 
charged up ten cents a mile for expenses and solemnly 
returned to their firesides. The following week, however, 
came the first real struggle over the election of a chap- 
lain, and after two or three adjournments and compro- 
mises the nice old gentleman who had served in that 
capacity for twenty years was put out of a job and a 
cousin of Sulsberger's installed, in return for which Suls- 
berger and his Dabneyville delegation promised to vote 
for a nephew of Miller for doorkeeper. 

As the better part of three weeks, however, had now 
been consumed over matters which any business man 
would have settled in his office in fifteen minutes, the 
permanent speaker was elected after a titanic struggle 
between Pinkney and the Republican leader and the 
assignments made to committees — formally made, for 
most of the actual assignments had been made long 
before in Room 26, and Bryce, on whom Pinkney 
had already seized as a capable man, was thoroughly 
familiar with the choices, having himself been made the 
house chairman of the committee on the judiciary, while 
two days before the formal assignments were made Jim 
came to my room with a list and asked: 

" Frank, what committee do you want to be on?" 

I took the list from his hand and scanned it mood- 
ily — "committee on capital furniture/' "prisons and re- 
formatories," "committee on salaries," "committee on 
lighting," "committee on forests," "committee on mili- 
tary affairs." 

" I don't know," I replied. " I think I'd like the com- 
mittee on fish and game; that sounds the coolest." 
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" Oh, piffle P replied Jim. " That's only for people who 
are too dumb to put anywhere else. I'm going to put 
you down for the committee on highways and taverns." 

"The taverns sound inviting," I answered, doubtfully. 
"We might have to sample a few to see that they kept 
up their standard, but what do I know about highways?" 

"Well, what do you know about anything?" asked 
Bryoe, with unpleasant truth. " What do you know about 
fish and game, or finance, or prisons, or forests, or taxes, 
or what do any of us know? There's a man on the educa- 
tion committee that I'll bet can't read a sign, and a man 
on the committee for the governor's ball who wears red- 
flannel underwear and celluloid cuffs. What the people 
down in twenty-six want of men like you is not to pass 
laws, but to keep the fanatics from passing them. My 
Heaven, man, there are four thousand eight hundred and 
six separate laws on the statute-books now, and if this 
legislature simply devoted its time to taking them off it 
would be the most useful legislature that ever happened. 
Your cue is simply to be a safety-valve, so I'm going to 
put you on the highway committee, where you'll be of the 
most use." 

"Go as far as you like," I agreed. 

"Well, I will," replied Bryce, earnestly, "for the truth 
is, Frank, that inside of a month highways will be the 
most important committee in the house." 

And in time Jim was right; but not in a month, for the 
whole of that month was consumed with a fight between 
Sulsberger and Miller over an appropriation of four hun- 
dred dollars for the Dabneyville memorial, which was 
finally settled when Sulsberger agreed on an appropria- 
tion of equal amount for the Middleburg centennial; but 
after this matter was finally disposed of at a cost of a great 
deal more than four hundred dollars a day the committee 
on highways and taverns was organized and gave its 
attention to the momentous question of the asphalt bill. 
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But during the halt, although the public had waxed 
more excited than ever over this terrific matter, the atti- 
tude of the party in power had considerably changed; 
for, while Pinkney and his crowd had come into power 
largely on the strength of the asphalt issue, Sulsberger, 
who had begun to taste the delights of having his speeches 
reported, had become an insurgent — had gathered around 
him the Prohibitionists, the Municipal Reformers, the 
Socialists, and all the odds and ends of parties who 
formed a group just large enough to throw the balance 
of power. By joining with the Republicans he had suc- 
ceeded in placing himself at the head of the committee 
on highways in spite of Pinkney, who had slated him to 
oblivion on the fish and game committee; and as the 
real issue with Pinkney was not in the least the as- 
phalt bill itself, but the credit of passing it, Room 26 
had suddenly become remarkably lukewarm about the 
whole matter and had decided to let it go over until 
another session, a process for the attaining of which our 
legislative system is magnificently suited. And then, 
as the joyous feature of the whole program, the Repub- 
licans, who represented the storekeepers and the bankers, 
suddenly saw a chance of pulling the lion's teeth, drew 
up a form of the bill which was utterly innocuous and 
entered it as a substitute, at which juncture, to their 
unbelieving joy, the Republican papers of the state were 
able to herald the Republicans as the entire promoters 
and real advocates of this philanthropic measure. And 
as by some chance I was the only Democrat of all the 
slate which Pinkney had carefully prepared who was 
finally appointed on the committee, I had become, by 
sheer accident, the wholly unwilling turning-point of the 
affair, with instructions from Pinkney to kill the bill at 
any cost and instructions from Bryce to sit tight and 
watch the fun. 

The latter was destined to come in the hearings, for, 
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once the matter was open to debate, every little public 
speaker in the state came up to unburden his soul. De- 
feated politicians who longed to keep in the lime-light 
lulled us for hours with their oratory; women's societies 
with badges and lunch-boxes entered mile-long petitions 
which were promptly referred to the clerk — another way 
of throwing them into the waste-basket; cranks and 
fanatics roared and boomed their wild-brained speeches 
on every subject under the sun except asphalt; and on 
one memorable afternoon, coming to the hearing late, 
I heard a familiar nasal tone and familiar words "in 
the second quarter of the last century," and, lo and behold ! 
there was my old friend Sankowitch pealing away his 
same old speech for the Socialists. 

With the exception, indeed, of Sankowitch, who was 
pitifully in earnest, these early hearings did furnish the 
fun which Bryce had promised, but when the attorneys 
for the storekeepers got in their innings, then there was 
trouble. Experts from distant states were introduced 
with pamphlets and volumes on qualities and grades of 
asphalt and inches of tar to the mile, all of which we 
faithfully promised to read and never opened; financiers 
entered carefully tabulated statements showing the rela- 
tive burden per capita of the taxation of our state com- 
pared with the taxation of Norway and Denmark. Dia- 
grams of soils and substrata were displayed and marked 
for identification; and after the committee had listened 
and nodded in majestic deliberation for over three weeks, 
one honest member who had spent most of his time 
in preparing his hands to receive the matter by paring 
the callouses off his palms with his jack-knife leaned 
over my shoulder and whispered, "Say, Connor, how 
do you spell asphalt?" 

But, nevertheless, the matter looked dire for Pinkney 
and Room 26, for the Republican members of the 
committee on highways were now all pledged to vote 
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for the emasculated bill and allow the Republican party 
to reap the glory; the newspapers were in a state of 
white heat over the expected report, while Sulsberger 
was positively bursting with pride. But, to my surprise, 
neither Bryce nor Pinkney seemed very much downcast, 
a fact which was explained on the day before the vote 
was taken when Pinkney and Bryce, through the agency 
of the fish and game committee, invited the highway 
committee to inspect the state hatcheries; and, as the 
highway committee had already entertained the fish 
and game committee in true legislative style, the invita- 
tion was readily accepted. 

In a private car we were all then conducted to North- 
bury village, looked over the hatcheries, made speeches 
at a proper little luncheon, extended a vote of thanks 
to the fish and game committee, and started for home. 
Our way, however, by some very mysterious chance lay 
past the justly celebrated Northbury tavern, which, as 
Bryce pointed out, must certainly be inspected by the 
committee on highways and taverns. Nor did anybody 
seem very much surprised, on entering the tavern, to 
find that a sumptuous dinner was already waiting for 
just the proper number. 

The report of the legislative committee on taverns, more- 
over, could hardly have been anything but a favorable 
one, for without orders a most generous proprietor began 
opening bottles of sparkling champagne, long, rich cigars 
were placed as an offering at every one's plate, and a 
darky orchestra began fiddling old country tunes. At 
midnight the calloused member who couldn't spell asphalt 
could not spell his name — I know, for he tried it — but, 
nevertheless he had discovered that his family and the 
Bryces had been bosom friends since the Revolution; 
another Republican member was told by Pinkney that 
he had the most remarkable barytone voice he had ever 
heard and sang song after song with hearty applause. 
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Personally, I devoted my time to discussing industrial 
matters with the lone Socialist member, and we solemnly 
agreed that all that capital and labor needed was to 
understand each other, which both of us did at that 
moment — perfectly — including an understanding that the 
Socialist's life-history should be printed in full in the 
News, now that it had been discovered what a talented 
man he was. As for the rest of the committee, they 
were so absorbed by the champagne and the darky 
orchestra that they had to be reminded by force that the 
fate of the nation was awaiting them in the capital. 

Sulsberger, as it happened, had been too busy writing 
interviews for the papers to go on the trip of instruction, 
and too puffed up with his own great day to note that his 
committee on the following morning was very full of 
half-joyous, half-shamed reminiscence. He did, how- 
ever, have a very rude and very uncomfortable awakening 
when a vote was called for; and when member on mem- 
ber had expressed his views that "the time was not ripe" 
a unanimous adverse report was made. 

The action of the assembly followed that of the com- 
mittee; and when, within a few weeks, we passed more 
votes of thanks, had our pictures taken at the expense 
of the state, voted ourselves souvenirs at fifty, dollars 
apiece, and returned to our homes, the country, alas, was 
not saved. 
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ACHILLES IN HIS TENT 

TO one who has had the privilege, or possibly the dis- 
illusionment of viewing them from the inside, im- 
portant events have always such a simple and informal 
aspect that the grave concern with which they are taken 
from the outside is often ridiculously hard to compre- 
hend. Thus the asphalt bill, as I saw it v had been such 
a trivial farce, and my own part in it such an infantile 
endeavor, that when I returned to Brookfield I was 
amazed to discover the gravity with which it was regarded 
and the importance which every one connected with it 
had suddenly assumed. To talk even with men of proved 
experience and judgment, one would have supposed that 
the entire highways committee had been a group of 
selected savants who knew just a little more about as- 
phalt and taxation than anybody else in the United States 
and Canada, and who had spent studious days and nights 
in delicately adjusting certain nice points on these ab- 
struse subjects, which up to that time had defied the best 
judgment of Europe. 

I had, in fact, rather feared that my return from the 
legislature would offer the same grave problems that had 
been offered by my return from the war; but I had for- 
tunately underestimated the difference between return- 
ing to a town empty of friends and one full of them, and 
I had also decidedly underestimated the important spot 
filled in the public mind by the asphalt bill, for, as a matter 
of fact, from the porters who gravely saluted me by name 
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at the station to the president of the Brookfield Insurance 
Company, who formally called me to his office and solemn- 
ly assured me that I was "just the kind of man whom we 
need in politics" — in other words, that I had voted the 
way he favored — I was led to believe that Lieutenant the 
Honorable Franklin Connor was quite a personage. I was 
invited to speak before all sorts of learned bodies; I was 
interviewed at great length and with great gravity by 
my own old newspaper, the News; a complimentary din- 
ner was given, nominally by the Fourth Ward Committee 
and actually by the storekeepers, in my honor; and, most 
of all, I was given an editorial position on a new indepen- 
dent newspaper, through which happy event I was absolved 
from the necessity of embracing politics as a livelihood, 
like the silk-hatted mile-stones whom I had seen in the 
lobby of the Burlingame Hotel. Yet of all the odd per- 
sons who suddenly remembered that they had known 
me from boyhood, the oddest was Mrs. Freehold, who had 
been unaccountably frigid since the midnight dinner to 
every one concerned in that unfortunate affair, however 
innocently, but who now nodded to me in a most jovial 
manner from the depths of her motor. 

But Brookfield during my absence, and hardly to my 
surprise, had not failed to move, and especially that part 
of it with which I was most concerned, for one of the 
first things which I learned on my return was that Reddy, 
finding that insurance, real estate, politics, fraternities, 
and religion still left idle time on his hands, had gone 
into the theatrical business, had purchased on a huge 
mortgage the Gaiety Theater, which had been more or 
less moribund since the unfortunate Somer incident, and 
was now a pillar of the moving-picture industry, in which 
he was already proving his infinite genius for knowing 
just what people wanted to do and see when gathered 
in bunches. 

Jennie Somer, too, although she had not returned to 
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Brookfield, was more than justifying the confidence which 
all of us had placed in her personality; for she had 
played good parts in good musical comedies, and was 
already negotiating for an opportunity to realize her am- 
bition of appearing in "legitimate" drama, an ambition 
which R eddy hoped some day to be in a position to second. 

Of all that friendly confederation, however, the greatest 
surprise was furnished by Tommy Hannifan, who, while 
a stage-hand, had discovered that he had a real talent for 
falling down, physically as well as morally, and was now 
traveling the vaudeville circuits in a comedy act in which 
he escaped death in more ridiculous manners than one 
would suppose to be possible for any one human being, 
while, rising from each new posture, he would display 
to the audience that utterly idiotic but good-natured grin 
which had so captivated Jim Bryce and would keep his 
onlookers in spasms. 

But one surprise of a ruder nature was awaiting me in 
quite another quarter of Brookfield, for the one person 
whom I wanted most to see and whom I set about seeing 
with the least delay was Nell Archfield. Of all the friends 
to whom I meant to relate my adventures she was the one 
on whom I counted for the greatest understanding and 
sympathy, from whom I expected the keenest humor and 
the subtlest appreciation. 

Yet when on my very first opportunity I sought her 
out I received a most unwelcome blow by finding another 
and most impressive stranger quietly in possession. 

Another caller on Nell was not, indeed, unusual, for 
men of all ages and abilities were constantly flocking in 
and out of the house; but these had been obviously neigh- 
borhood affairs, hinging largely on Nell's motherly and 
hospitable qualities; while the quiet dignified stranger who 
was talking with Nell when I entered was quite of another 
caliber, and already talked with a sense of ownership that 
I found unaccountably irritating. 
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He was, as it seemed, a distant cousin of the Staceys, 
and was engaged in the diplomatic service, which dis- 
tinguished employment had given him a quiet and self- 
possessed polish that had been hitherto quite outside of 
my ken. Like a true diplomat, indeed, he did shower 
on me an effusive kindness in which I would have had to 
struggle hard to discover a note of patronage, but which, 
nevertheless, upset me far more than pure condescension 
would have done. 

And in Nell, moreover, I thought I detected a differ- 
ence in which her very friendliness and impersonal geni- 
ality were only irritating; for, while I had extolled as one 
of her greatest virtues her really generous concern in all 
the Neubolds and Ballingers and Staceys who were con- 
tinually flocking around her, yet I discovered now that 
I objected decidedly to her being so friendly and genial 
to this particular Stacey. In spite of her wide acquaint- 
ance I had always felt that I alone had appreciated Nell 
Archfield, that I only had discovered her real worth, and 
now I quite shared the irritation of the genial Robert £. 
Peary at finding a rival discoverer. 

The supreme irrationality of my resentment only made 
it the keener; for, whatever the nature of my regard, 
I had come in a way to consider Nell my own and per- 
sonal preserve, into which onlookers were admitted only 
during the pleasure of the lessee, and it galled me ex- 
tremely to realize that actually I had no title what- 
ever. 

It is true that I had honestly believed that my affec- 
tion for her was only that of a brother, and during the 
winter I had behaved in a fashion most brotherly. In 
other words, I had not seen her once, nor had I written a 
line; but always before she had been patiently and quiet- 
ly waiting whenever I had come for one of our talks, and 
in quite masculine fashion I had expected her still to 
keep waiting. It was, indeed, a very idiotic thing to 
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expect, but, like Tommy Hannifan in a previous period, 
I was evidently just that kind of an idiot. 

And so that evening my talents, fitted little enough 
to compete with those of the suave Stacey, were less fitted 
than ever, for the very attempts which Nell made to draw 
me into the conversation increased my obsession, and 
before the evening was over the sulks of Achilles were 
fervent greetings compared to mine. 

For Mynor Stacey had arts of which I had no concep- 
tion, and under his influence Nell was displaying powers 
of which I never had dreamed. In the surface salon of 
Mrs. Freehold, indeed, my shabby chatter on art and 
affairs had quite passed for polish. In the editorials which 
I was already planning for the new periodical I meant to 
display a knowledge of literature and world-politics which 
would give that journal real erudition; but here were Nell 
and Stacey prattling along on subjects of which I had 
never heard in my life. Authors whom I knew only when 
their works had been dramatized they apparently had read 
to the final page; persons in New York and London so- 
ciety whom I had regarded largely as fiction they had 
both of them visited; actors whom I had not even seen 
in the movies they had witnessed in every one of their 
important productions, and actually on the real rights 
and wrongs of the asphalt bill Stacey knew more than I 
did, which, I need hardly confess, was not much. 

And so, as I pleased to figure it that night and during 
successive weeks, here I was fighting the same old prob- 
lem. I had now, it is true, an income which would have 
seemed a small fortune in the pathetic days of Ellen 
Douglass, but which was still, as compared with the 
grandeur of Stacey or of any other man who could really 
interest Nell Archfield, the pitiful drop in the bucket that 
my cub reporter's salary had been. Honors I had and 
friends, and a viewpoint of which I had never conceived 
when the white cottage had been my sole outlook: but 
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as against the knowledge of Stacey and Nell, the education 
of generation after generation of educated ancestors, my 
own little inkling of books was the tawdriest smatter. 
As against the poise of cultured acquaintance and solid 
connections my cheap worldly wisdom of the Freehold 
crowd and newspaper life was as dirty as Tommy's; and 
as for the legislative honors, which I had neither earned 
nor deserved, I knew that neither Nell nor Stacey would 
ever be deceived by them. 

To quarrel with Nell Archfield would have been almost 
a psychological impossibility, and the injustice of my own 
complaint as well as my real affection for her forbade 
my attempting it; but, nevertheless, the feeling grew that 
I was beating my head against the same unyielding wall 
and that a lifetime of honest effort would not remove it, 
much less the casual trifling into which I had fallen. 

So, although I did continue to see Nell and do my ut- 
most to regain our old frankness, and although I did try 
to greet Stacey with the same friendliness with which 
he greeted me, Nell was not deceived. My face and my 
mind were to her the same open books that they had been 
at Babel, and with the same gentleness and understand- 
ing she forbore from questioning. But as time went on 
my visits became greater humiliation, with greater and 
greater frequency I accepted the easy relief of not going 
at all, and sank into a cynicism as bitter as that which 
Bryce had formerly known — formerly, I say, for now, 
under the antidote of hard work, Bryce was as joyous as 
Reddy. 

Nor could all the friendliness with which I received 
Stacey nor all the friendliness with which he received 
me keep my imagination from picturing him as a most 
designing monster, summoning all his arts and all his 
European intrigue for the capture of Nell. It was quite 
in vain for her, during the one or two frank talks which 
we had on the subject, to assure me that their acquaintance 
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was only of the most platonic and intellectual nature. 
It was quite in vain for her to reason with me that 
within a few weeks he was going to return to his station 
in Bucharest, and that she would probably never hear 
from him again. It was quite unconvincing for her to 
tell me that such court as he paid was only that which 
such a man paid to every attractive woman of his ac- 
quaintance. I was firmly decided that he had come all 
the way from Rumania to carry off the one girl whom his 
very presence had taught me that I wanted, but for whom 
it was impossible for me to hope. I was equally con- 
vinced that Nell herself, who had no more artifice than 
a clear pool, was displaying all of the feminine tricks to 
ensnare him and that surface polish and wealth would 
prove as utterly irresistible to her as they would to a 
dairy-maid, notwithstanding the fact that she had known 
nothing else from her birth. 

But, luckily, the same antidote which had worked 
on Bryce was applying itself to me. The new paper 
flourished from its start, and with its flourishing Bryce 
and I refurnished our quarters. I set up a motor-car of 
my own, and even attended suppers and theater-parties 
for which the dowagers did not pay. I was still quite 
willing to accept for consolation the hospitality of the 
remodeled Mrs. Freehold. In fact, I was now again a 
man about town, albeit embittered. 



XXX 

THE HOUSE OP MYSTERY 

IN the autumn following the defeat of the asphalt 
bill and when that astounding measure had already 
sunk into insignificance before the rise of the almshouse 
scandal — an issue equally momentous — Nell Archfield 
went abroad; and, notwithstanding the fact that she had 
done it on an average of once in two years all her life, 
I was quite convinced that it was only because her heart 
lay on the other side and that Mynor Stacey, on hearing 
the news, would secure an indefinite leave of absence 
from his legation and spend his entire time in her train; 
and when I learned further that in the most casual 
fashion he had secured passage on the same steamer I 
was perfectly sure that their marriage was now an affair 
arranged. 

But yet, though I now had not the slightest doubt of 
my love for Nell, I could not put it in words, for the 
impenetrable wall stood as firm and foreboding as ever; 
and the brilliancy of Stacey's courtship, carried on with 
all the easy arts of a man of wealth and fashion, only 
increased that wall's dimensions. In addition to this, 
the very near part which Nell had played in my first 
romance made me revolt from offering her a heart which 
she had seen on a recent occasion given with equal free- 
dom in another direction; nor did my affection assume 
the wild, irresistible forms which it once had taken. The 
man who had wanted to elope on ten dollars had grown 
older and wiser, possibly to his great disadvantage; and 
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so Nell sailed in September, with never a scene which 
even approached the one which had taken place over the 
newel-post that summer in Babel. I saw her off with 
flowers and books and Stacey standing beside her, as 
she and her mother waved from the deck of the steamer, 
and then turned back to my train with the firm conviction 
that she would not return as Nell Archfield and the decent 
hope that I might at least play a philosopher's part in 
sealing what I now considered a logical and foreordained 
act in civilization's irresistible drama. 

It was a very witty and, consequently, to my mind, 
very wise man who said that love is eternal, but that the 
object of it varies, and at least it would be interesting to 
compile the figures of marriages which have resulted 
merely from the overflow of disappointed affections. 
Certain it is that a man still tender from a fractured 
heart, instead of being a candidate for a hermit's cell, 
is never in a more susceptible condition in his life. Every 
nerve in his mind, every cord in his make-up is exactly 
in tune to love somebody, nor has his frame the resisting 
powers of one less convalescent. The slightest atoms of 
romance do not escape him. He knows the symptoms, 
and, like some chronic invalids, would be lonely without 
them. Pique, indeed, cannot justly be blamed for half 
the reflex marriages for which it is held responsible. 

Thus, while I knew that I could adore nobody but 
Nell, while I knew with equal certainty that she was 
cut off from me by inexorable conditions, and while I 
was in no heart to think of any one else, yet marriage in 
the abstract interested me exceedingly; and, as the group 
of young people whom I had first known in Brookfield 
was now well into the marrying stage, ample opportunity 
was given for my observations in this direction. 

And of all these romances that which was growing with 
the greatest interest was the one between Jim Bryce and 
Jennie Somer. They were not, it is true, formally engaged, 
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for they were neither of them the kind of people who 
become engaged. They were much more the kind who 
walk off some evening and come back married with the 
placid ease of simplicity, but to have this event occur 
any evening we were all of us fully prepared. And while 
I thus looked on with a fatherly and kindly interest at 
all of the young folk for whom the world still held roman- 
tic possibilities, I accomplished a feat which had hitherto 
been unaccomplished in Brookfield. I secured an en- 
trance to the House of Mystery. 

For Brookfield, like every other stable and proper city, 
did have such a house of mystery — a great brick mansion 
which stood in grounds of its own on the limits of Brook 
Street, surrounded by trim hedges and a high iron wall, 
which nobody was ever seen to leave or enter except 
on rare occasions when the gates swung open to admit 
the resounding hoofs of a pair of coach-horses and then 
as promptly swung to behind them. 

It is not places of sinister sound or known tragedy that 
I mean by these houses of mystery, of which one can be 
found in every sizable city, but simply those pretentious 
mansions inhabited by august folk whom nobody knows 
without quite understanding why. In Buffalo these peo- 
ple are probably called Jones; in Oswego I have no doubt 
that their name is Smith; but in Brookfield they were the 
Bayards. 

Now about the Bayards in person, as Bryce informed 
me in his usual pointed fashion, there was nothing really 
unusual, which served only to make them the more 
mysterious. None of them had ever killed each other, 
and none of them, so far as he knew, ever ate with their 
knives. They had probably more money than the Arch- 
fields and less than the Staceys, and from the chaste 
regrets which they sent to all invitations until people got 
tired of inviting them they apparently used English with 
taste. Yet beyond those mysterious portals neither the 
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Archfields nor the Staceys nor, for that matter, the Honor- 
able Julius McFadden had ever passed. For long periods, 
indeed, the house would be closed, and the drawn blinds 
seem appropriate to its name; then again it would be 
open wide and apparently flourishing, but theoretically 
as closed up as ever. 

But yet, like the Joneses of Buffalo, and the Smiths of 
Oswego, this glacial frigidity apparently spent itself en- 
tirely in Brookfield, for one was continually meeting per- 
sons from other cities who, on the mention of Brookfield, 
would promptly respond: 

"Oh, do you know the Bayards? We spent the entire 
summer with them at Newfield — or Bar Harbor, or Paris, 
or Deauville. They are such hospitable people." 

For that, in fact, according to Bryce, expressed the whole 
mystery. The Bayards reversed the proverb and hon- 
ored every nation except their own, from all of which one 
may wonder why they continued to live in Brookfield. 
But for that matter why do the Joneses live in Buffalo or 
the Smiths in Oswego? 

This, then, was the entire ghost, the entire tragedy, the 
whole ritual of the Bayards — they were fast in the clutch 
of that powerful religion known as exclusiveness. Just 
where the germ had first been implanted, or why, nobody 
ever could reason, for one had to go back only a very few 
years to find that Mrs. Bayard was none other than a 
younger sister of the blunt and certainly non-exclusive 
Carter H. Plummer. Who her husband had been even 
the omniscient Bryce did not know, but he had solved 
enough of the family history to inform me that the 
minute that Obadiah Plummer's estate had been settled, 
the minute that the trustees had begun paying the 
dividends directly to Mrs. Bayard, she and her husband 
had started the cult of their chosen religion. They pur- 
chased the best lot in Brookfield and put up their high 
wall around it; they drove in state in their imported 
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victoria, with their eyes fixed firmly on the middle of 
the coachman's back; they returned the calls of the 
Archfields and the Staceys with cards only; they spent 
long periods abroad, with the blinds of the house drawn 
tightly ; and, for all that one knew, they spent equal periods 
at home, like Spanish nobility, with the blinds still drawn. 

But Nature, according to Bryce, has a special depart- 
ment devoted to the upset of persons who think to con- 
trol their own destiny, and just as this august family had 
apparently succeeded in checking the course of human 
events, just when it had built up its wall of ice and iron 
and become a unique aristocracy all to itself, this special 
department of Nature gave a sly little grin and sent into 
the world Tom Bayard. 

For while the rest of the Bayard family had practised 
the cult of reserve so long that its iciness and exclusive- 
ness had actually become genuine, Tom Bayard was one 
of the most unholy men that ever upset the city of Brook- 
field. If he had been a dashing and debonair young 
jackanapes sowing wild oats in a picturesque and gentle- 
manly fashion at Monte Carlo and Paris, it is probable 
that his family would have liked it as well as not, for such 
conduct would have fitted perfectly into its self-con- 
structed picture of continental aristocracy. But Tom 
Bayard was not a picturesque rake. He was simply an 
out-and-out bum, as compared to whom Tommy Hanni- 
fan at his worst and the Orient Club were unsophisticated 
angels. He did not get into gentlemanly scrapes at the 
country club and the Brookfield Hotel. He took a quart 
bottle of whisky and got drunk in his own bedroom. He 
was found unshaven and tattered in gutters and freight- 
yards. The newsboys on the streets used to follow him 
and jeer him, while his chosen companions were loafers 
and touts, whom he used to take defiantly through those 
very gates which had been closed to the Archfields and 
the Neubolds. 
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But this sore blot on the noble escutcheon could natu- 
rally not continue for ever. Little by little the streets of 
the east side became conspicuous by the absence of Tom 
Bayard, much to the regret of the night-hawk cabmen 
who kept a standing account with the Bayard family 
for taking him home; and on the west side, when some one 
asked innocently what had become of him, the few peo- 
ple who professed even distant friendship with the house 
of mystery promptly responded that he was on a ranch 
in Idaho, where he was "doing splendidly," as does every 
young reprobate of good family when distance is allowed 
to lend him enchantment, the only loanable article in 
which he has not already exhausted his credit. And the 
impressionable inquirers, who knew, of course, the glorious 
effect of the wild, free life of the prairies among men with 
the bark on, would reply, "Isn't that splendid?" And 
indeed it was splendid to get Tom out of Brookfield, al- 
though the ranch where he actually existed was kept 
by a doctor up on the Hudson, and was devoted, not to 
the raising of cattle and sheep, but to the suppression of 
those little creatures whose greatest foe is the mongoose. 

The brief career of Tom Bayard had on his family an 
effect which can well be imagined. Reserved and shut 
off to themselves before by nothing but their own tem- 
perament, they now, under the stimulus of a real shame, 
became almost prisoners in their own house, and, whereas 
to the older generation of Brookfield they had been 
theoretically unknown, to the younger generation they 
were actually strangers Three daughters, young, pretty, 
and, so far as any one could see, extremely wistful for 
the pleasures of companionship, were born, grew up, and 
still lived in the silent old house, and yet hardly one single 
soul of all the merry young people of Brookfield even knew 
their first names. 

My own acquaintance with the Bayards came, indeed, 
in the only way in which acquaintance with such a family 
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would have been possible — outside of Brookfield; for 
old Colonel Bayard, so-called for no apparent reason 
except that he looked like a colonel, had had financial 
interests which desired the defeat of the asphalt bill and 
had been one of the many solemn gentlemen who had 
attempted to use various methods of persuasion on the 
members of the highway committee. As, therefore, my 
own wishes, to say nothing of the instructions of Pinkney, 
coincided entirely with his, I had seen a great deal 
of the colonel, and later of his three daughters, who 
danced at the governor's ball with unaffected abandon 
and who found iji the young militia officers grace, aristoc- 
racy, and charm, which were apparently lacking in George 
Archfield, Jim Bryce, and the other untutored hinds of 
Brookfield. Indeed, I am not wholly sure that my own 
easy entrance into the family circle was not promoted 
by the fact that I was not a native of Brookfield, which 
apparently was the principal sine qua non to acquaintance. 

On my return to Brookfield, nevertheless, after the 
departure of Nell Archfield, I was still surprised to find 
awaiting me a note that bore all the ear-marks of a 
London stationer — at any rate, it was not a Brookfield 
one — and which asked that I give the Bayards the pleas- 
ure of dining with them, extremely informally, on the 
following evening. 

My little insight into the family, seconded by the 
instructions of Bryce, taught me to believe that "ex- 
tremely informally " would mean that I put on every 
last lug in my wardrobe, to say nothing of a white gar- 
denia, and this interpretation of the summons was appar- 
ently so exact that in time it was repeated, and before 
the autumn was well advanced I was dining at least 
once a week at the house of mystery, and even dropping 
in there at all hours of the day, to the utter amazement 
of Brookfield, which evidently believed that the fool had 
turned still another trick on the angels. 
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But once having passed the mysterious portals, the 
house of the Bayards was really an extremely delightful 
spot, and even a picturesque one, for the Chinese wall 
of exclusion had been erected so many years before that 
the luxury inside still had a mid- Victorian flavor which 
contact with the outside world had never had an oppor- 
tunity to alter. Huge crystal chandeliers still hung in the 
immense parlor, brass lamps with colored bull's-eyes 
still lighted the gloomy hall, a ponderous mahogany door 
with silver knobs still boomed in the library, little nickel- 
plated handles still rang jingling bells in the servants' 
quarters, and were still answered, I have no doubt, by 
the same servants who had answered them at their original 
installation. Only the bronze deer and the summer- 
houses on the lawn were missing, and these probably only 
because they might attract attention. 

And for forty years, apparently, life in the Bayard 
house had gone on with the same unrelenting majesty, 
for the Colonel now had a snowy mustache and goatee, 
as indeed became a colonel. Still was breakfast served 
every morning at nine, consisting of tea, hot scones, 
and bacon. Still was luncheon at one, to a minute; and 
still did every member of the family wait in dignified 
silence in the great parlor, properly dressed and properly 
stiff, until the last member had come down for a seven- 
o'clock dinner. Still did the same old butler appear at 
the door and say " Dinner is served" in the same old way, 
and still did each of the daughters kiss her father good 
night at eleven. It was at least a triumph of endurance 
for a family's ideals, and as such merited all respect. 

And, also, as I saw more and more of the house of Bay- 
ard, I wondered further and further how the mystery 
had ever grown. In fact, there never had been any mys- 
tery. One might even believe that the rated exclusiveness 
was nothing more than a certain timidity; and, to my 
utter amazement, I began to find that the very g] 
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of the great house was one of its charms. There was even 
a silence, a coolness, a peace about its unchanging atmos- 
phere that made it very restful indeed after the rush of 
the streets and the newspaper office, or even after the gay 
hurly-burly of an average American home. 

For, like all American families, those which I had known 
best in Brookfield were run largely on the express system. 
A day without a dance or a dinner or a picnic was a day 
lost. Tumults of people were continuously in and out 
of the house, neighbors were hopping back and forth 
morning, noon, and night, before dinner, after dinner, 
before the theater and after it. The parlors were public 
reception-rooms and the dining-rooms common refec- 
tories, while when all the neighbors left .. town for the 
summer the family in question must needs pack up and 
follow. Beautiful pictures hung on the walls, good books 
stood in the shelves, interesting wives had clever hus- 
bands, but the families themselves apparently never used 
or appreciated any of them. The houses, indeed, with 
all their furnishings, were used for everything except for 
the family to live in. 

The Bayards, however, were the extreme reverse, for 
they never did anything except live in their own house 
and enjoy one another. Their books were read, their pic- 
tures were looked at, and their own conversation listened 
to, all of which was a great revelation to me, and incident- 
ally a pleasure, for, rushing through life as I had, I had be- 
come like the locomotive engineer who believes that the 
most desirable life in the world is that of a little white 
house with a hen-yard — or the actor who always crowns 
his career by the purchase of a farm on Long Island, 
either in fact or in the imagination of his press-agent. 

But one could not serve the Bayards and Brookfield 

both — there was too much tacit understanding on both 

sides to allow that — and so within a month after Nell 

left, without any great thought, I was serving entirely 
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the Bayards, and especially Cornelia Bayard, the youngest 
of the daughters and a wistful elf, who, even more than 
her sisters, seemed the personification of the house it- 
self. For even in her Paris gown, even in the white skirt 
and Panama hat of a summer morning, there was an odd 
little 1870 look to her face, as if hoop-skirts and ruffles 
would be much more appropriate, and as if she were only 
masquerading in modernity. 

For Cornelia and I had become great chums at my very 
first summons to the house of mystery, and largely, I 
think, because I was so frank in my appreciation of her, 
as the poor little soul had hardly had a male being in her 
life to talk to, much less appreciate her. The direct 
naivete of the place seemed to allow an astounding frank- 
ness of conversation, and Cornelia was always offering 
some little surprise. If a white gown she wore seemed 
to fit the old-fashioned garden in which she was sitting, 
I simply told her so, at which she blushed prettily and 
took it in all faith, as indeed it was given. If the little 
notes that she sometimes wrote had a quaint success of 
phrasing I remarked on it; and she blushed again, for it 
took so little to make the poor child happy. 

But as September changed into fall and the fall into 
winter I began to have odd wonderings as to just where 
this strange acquaintance was leading, as to just what my 
part would be in this queer little lost-corner eddy. For 
the Bayards, perfectly true to type, did not have the slap- 
and-dash surface relations which ruled the rest of the 
world. Like my impressionable young friends in the 
South, a boy and a girl did not come together purely to 
talk about tennis. By their ideals, no doubt, marriages 
should be arranged by parents in childhood in true feudal 
fashion; but, even lacking such management, they were 
, not left purely to accident, and for some mysterious rea- 
' son which to this very day I cannot understand, the 
Bayard family seemed to be perfectly willing that I 
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should marry Cornelia, possibly because I did really love 
their mid-Victorianism and possibly because I was such 
an outlander. f 

Having such a willingness, they displayed it with their 
usual old-fashioned directness. After the first few times 
I no longer found all three of the daughters sitting 
quietly in the old library. It was little Cornelia alone 
who came slipping timidly into the reception-room. After 
dinner, when Colonel Bayard and I had finished cigars, 
as we never failed to do in the proper solemnity which it 
would have been positive sacrilege to abandon, and after 
we had joined the ladies who sat waiting in the parlor 
with their hands in their laps exactly like a Jane Austen 
novel, all of the others would walk away, not with the 
sly comedy of the usual American house, but with a 
perfect and formal frankness, while Cornelia and I would 
sit down together for one of our odd little evenings. 
For in all the annals of courtship it seems impossible to 
believe that odder evenings could be found than those, 
evenings which clung more perfectly to all the rules of 
the drama — rules which to Cornelia were perfectly nat- 
ural, and which I preserved and bolstered from very joy 
in the process. 

They would always begin by my asking her to play on 
the piano, a beautiful mellow-toned instrument, wljich 
she would always do with gentle willingness, playing old 
minuets and forgotten songs and the semi-classics of 
twenty years past which had yellowed unchanged in 
the music-racks, while I would sit back and listen and 
watch her absurdly small hands run painstakingly over 
the keys; for, like a true daughter of a Jane Austen 
family, she did not play very well, although with the 
picture she made I could be quite frank in admir- 
ing it. 

And then, when the playing was through, she would 
sit back like a queer little fairy in a huge arm-chair; and 
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I, quite at the other side of the room, would smile at her, 
and she would smile in return, and we would ask each 
other what we were thinking about, and after both of us 
had failed to give a satisfactory reply we would sit a 
while longer in silence, but a silence which I, at least, 
worn out and fretted by all the inky vexations of going 
to press, found perfectly soothing. For little Cornelia, I 
am rather afraid, had very little to talk of, and such things 
as had made up my own usual patter sounded odder 
than ever in that cloistered room. What did she know 
of newspapers or law-courts or tennis or baseball, or what 
did I want to spoil the effect by having her know? So 
for minutes at a time we would sit there in silence or 
talk when we had the mood, and I only hope that the 
child found it as chastening as I did. 

But of love, thank Heaven, not a word was ever spoken, 
although it would have been very easy to do it, for, as 
far as I knew, no other man under fifty ever came into 
that house so pathetically ready and so perfectly prepared 
for the reception of proper young men. With Cornelia, 
I mean, no word of love was ever spoken, and I wonder 
now whether her simple little heart ever knew it. 

But with the solemn old Colonel the idea was apparently 
uppermost, and his manner of broaching the subject was 
exactly an act in the drama; for one evening when Cor- 
nelia had finished her playing the ancient butler stood at 
the door and, bowing, asked whether the Colonel might 
have the honor of my company in the library. With 
some trepidation and a good deal of surprise I followed 
the halting old servitor and found the Colonel, stiff and 
dignified in his evening clothes, sitting over his little 
taboret, where rested his glass of spirits, his box of cigars, 
and all his perfection of properties, while his words to 
me, after I had sat down and taken an offered cigar, 
were so startlingly true to the picture out of which he 
never had stepped that one would have thought them 
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memorized. To make it perfect one could almost have 
wished that his toe had been bandaged for gout. 

"My boy," he began, with his artless dignity, "my 
own son was a great disappointment to me." 

I could not even nod, but hung my head for a second, 
and then returned his gaze as straight as I might. 

"I have no great doubt," he went on, "that to most 
people my own life and that of my family seems a very 
strange one, but perhaps you have seen enough of it to 
know that it is not unhappy." 

"You have all been very kind to me, Colonel," I 
answered; but he was telling the story, not I. 

"I am not a man," he continued, "to approach a 
thing with great subtlety, and I have asked you in here 
this evening because I had wondered just how things 
were standing bet.ween you and my daughter." 

As this was the very question which I had learned 
enough of the Colonel to fear, and as I had still not the 
least idea of how he intended it, I blushed red as fire 
and began to stammer. 

" I think that I am very fond of Cornelia," I muttered; 
and the Colonel's absolute silence bade me go on. 

"But you must know, Colonel, that things are not so 
fixed with me that it is possible to think of— of marriage." 

His reply came like a shot. 

"Why not, sir?" 

There was just enough of a challenge in this to send 
me on the wrong tack, and I was almost defiant. 

"Well, Colonel," I said, with much more composure, 
"the truth of the matter is that I have nothing of my 
own except a fairly good salary, and I am afraid that 
I have seen enough of this world to know that it would 
take a good deal to make a girl like — well, any girl in 
Cornelia's circumstances — happy. And until I do have 
enough for that it would be quite foolish for me to think 
of marrying anybody." 
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His next words, however, came as the real surprise. 

"My boy," he said, with a courtly gentleness, "it was 
just exactly that of which I wanted to speak. I know 
that you will not misunderstand my frankness, but I won- 
dered if your problem was not principally one of money." 

"It was partly that," I murmured. 

"Frank," he replied, beginning again with that same 
directness, " we have seen enough of you to become very 
fond of you. You seem to have fitted into our ways 
as very few modern young men could have done, and I 
am sure that your friendship for Cornelia has been a very 
sincere one." 

I looked at him, then, with a flush quite of a different 
character. 

"Oh no, my boy," he said, smiling and holding up his 
hand, "I didn't mean to say anything at which you 
could be angry. What I did mean was this," and here 
his voice resumed its formality: " I had begun to wonder 
whether it was not this same uncertainty about money 
that was holding you back from what might be a very 
great happiness for yourself and for my daughter." 

To this I had nothing to say, for I could not have 
answered the question even to myself; and the Colonel 
went on. 

"I am sure that you will not take it wrongly if I tell 
you that my daughter has money enough of her own 
for all that she can possibly need. Perhaps she has told 
you this." 

I shook my head. "We have never talked of it." 

" Possibly I am taking a great deal for granted," con- 
tinued the Colonel, "but I am getting to be an old man, 
Frank, and when I am gone my daughters will have 
even fewer friends than most girls to care for them. I 
often think that I have made a great mistake in not bring- 
ing them more into contact with the world, but it has 
been my wife's nature and my own to keep out of it." 
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"I think that you have all been very happy," I could 
say now with a good deal of belief. 

"We have been very happy," agreed the Colonel. 
"But now I am seeing the faults." And here he arose 
to his feet. 

"I do not know, my boy, but that I have spoken too 
soon; yet it has always been my nature to be direct, and 
if anything should happen — if you and Cornelia find 
that you do care for each other — I want you to know 
that I will not put any obstacle in your way." 

A talk like that was naturally one to leave my emo- 
tions in a whirl. It was not merely the revelation of the 
Colonel's simple kindness, which was so different from 
all that the common talk of. Brookfield had led me to 
picture, but it was the unbelievable fact of being wanted, 
and being wanted by that same settled and unyielding 
class which I had pictured as only too ready to give me 
a shove whenever my head should appear over the wall. 
To be wanted by any one, and most of all by a father and 
a mother with a marriageable daughter, seemed an abso- 
lutely incredible thing. 

Yet Cornelia and I had even less than usual to say 
that night when I joined her in the music-room, for I could 
not have talked to a soul, and she asked me more fre- 
quently than usual, "What are you thinking of now?" 
while I was less able than ever to answer. I could only 
look at her little wistful face and her baby hands sprawled 
over the arms of the chair and wonder how much she 
knew of what her father had said. 

The Colonel himself was at the library door, as usual, 
when I went out, to bid me his formal good night; and 
when the old butler had closed the big, grated door, and 
I had gone down the stone steps into the street, I almost 
expected to see halberdiers and hear the watch call the 
hours of the night at the corners. 

I was, indeed, very grateful to find that Bryce was not 
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in his room that evening, for I could not have talked to 
him any more than I had talked to Cornelia. There was 
too much to think of, and I simply slouched down in a 
big arm-chair to ponder over the amaring thing that 
had come to pass. 

I wonder if any man on earth deliberately marries for 
money, in spite of all statistics to the contrary, for I 
know that if at that minute I had married Cornelia it 
would not have been directly for that, in spite of the 
Colonel's frank words. It was simply that I wanted to 
marry somebody. The marriages of my friends and my 
own failures had made me desperately lonely. In my 
idealism little Cornelia could be made to seem very sweet 
and lovable. I was sure that I could make her happy, 
and at any event I knew that I was in love with her back- 
ground, with the gentle old mid-century picture of which 
she formed such a part. 

It seemed such an easy solution. They wanted me, 
and I could be of use to them. Marriage, I had been 
told, was perfectly possible without real love, and I 
did not even know that I had not a certain kind of 
love for Cornelia. But down in my Irish backbone I 
knew equally well that I couldn't do it— that it wasn't 
cricket. 

Then again the irresistible temptation of it would get 
hold of me. It seemed such a beautiful victory over 
the problem which had risen up to be the continuous 
black monster of my life. With little Cornelia— if she 
would have me — I could have a simple, well-arranged 
wedding, we could tour abroad for a while, and then, 
when we came back, I could make life as much more 
worth living for her as she would make it for me. I could 
bring her the friends which she had always lacked, and 
I was sure that her simple, gentle nature would make 
them love her. I could get once for all out of the drudgery 
of newspapers. I could go into politics. I could run for 
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senator, get a diplomatic appointment in some desirable 
station abroad. I could — 

But what was the use of all this debate? The problem 
did not have to be decided that night. We could go on 
happily as we had, and perhaps in time I would find that 
Cornelia was really the girl whom that destiny to which 
I always attributed such a specific interest in my affairs 
had marked out for me. 

But the question was decided that night, for on my way 
through the hall I saw a letter which my previous absorp- 
tion had overlooked — a fat, inviting little letter smeared 
all. over with foreign stamps and addressed with humor- 
ous friendliness in the handwriting of Nell Archfield to 
"Franklin Connor, Esquire." And, whatever else those 
crowded sheets might contain, I knew that they con- 
tained the answer to my problem, for as I struggled to 
tear off the envelope my hand trembled like a leaf, and 
I knew that with all her sweetness little Cornelia Bay- 
ard had never caused it to tremble. 

And although Nell's letter was only the most casual 
of budgets, full of accounts of trips and friends and sights 
and shopping, my decision was just as clear in the morning. 
As soon as occasion offered I went to Colonel Bayard 
and told him frankly that his kind hopes could never be 
realized. The old gentleman listened like the lord that 
he was, thanked me for telling him, and gave me his 
blessing. I continued to see Cornelia about as I had, 
but in a few weeks the blinds were drawn on the silent 
old house, and the family sailed for Europe for an ex- 
tended stay. 

And when after months and years they came back, 
again did the big iron gates open ponderously but once a 
day; again did the big bay coach-horses pound the streets 
in lonely majesty; and again did the daughters grow old 
and gray and gaunt and wistful, knowing no one, known 
by none. The house of Bayard had had its wish. 



XXXI 

WHITE ASHES 

ONE great advantage I have over Diogenes, and that 
is that once in my career I have met with an honest 
man. Where, why, or when I need not relate, as one 
quotation will vouch for my statement. For this worthy 
fellow, when I first knew him, was sadly in love with a 
most impossible lady — impossible for him in about the 
same way that Ellen Douglass had been impossible for 
me, only more so, for he was the youngest son of an ex- 
tremely impecunious family; he had not even the fifteen 
dollars a week which I could earn as a reporter. Yet 
somewhere in his wanderings he had met a young lady 
from whom was cast the first model of a heartless society 
girl. She was tall and chilly, affected black evening gowns, 
and to me she looked like a snake. Her family had set 
its heart on a wealthy marriage and, being one of the 
family, so had she. Yet, to the impecunious youth, she 
seemed like all the goddesses on Olympus, and he fondly 
decided to marry her. However, he didn't, and in time 
did marry the most perfect wife — as such — that I have 
ever known in my life. She helped him, slaved with him, 
made him a success, and he simply adored her. Yet eight 
years after the marriage, when he had four perfect chil- 
dren whom he worshiped, this chap told me quite openly 
that to that day he could not see the snake lady without 
trembling and longing. That was an honest man; but 
I have never seen another. There is none. 
So also when I was deepest in the depths of my seem- 
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Sngly hopeless love for Nell Archfield I was possessed of a 
sudden desire to see Ellen Douglass. It may be that my 
desire was merely that human fondness for hitting a sore 
thumb to see whether it is still sore; it may have been 
that much-maligned pique to which I have already re- 
ferred; more likely it was the feeling which my friend was 
honest enough to confess, but which I am not. 

At any rate, there seemed to be bounteous opportunities 
for doing this, for from George Archfield I learned that, 
although four years had passed since I had seen her, 
Ellen was still a pillar of the Babel lyceum, that she was 
still unmarried, and that she was still as pretty as ever; 
and since, with the rest of the Archfield family, George had 
long lost any hesitation in speaking of my ex-fianc6e, he 
proposed that we open the Archfield house in Babel for a 
week or two and revisit old scenes. 

For one of the saddest facts which Nell had mentioned 
in her long and friendly letter had been that she and her 
mother were not to return until autumn and that they 
were to spend the summer on the coast of France, where 
they were to be joined by Mynor Stacey, whose name 
she could not avoid bringing in with cruel artlessness, 
although she knew that the very mention of it made 
me cringe. I say it without blame, for the simplest 
children and the sweetest women are endowed with 
methods of torture of which the auto da f6 never 
dreamed. 

Yet, although the four years in which again I had been 
absent from Babel seemed as long as the previous seven, 
Babel as it appeared when George and I tooted gaily 
into it was exactly the same. The stores, the lyceum, 
the chapel lay dreaming in summer softness exactly as 
I had seen them before; the hills still slumbered around 
as peacefully, and the butcher to all appearance had the 
same apron. There was even a ball-game in progress, 
played by small boys who, to my astonishment, proved 
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to be mostly members of 'varsity nines, but quite unlike 
the gray-headed giants who had played on Varsity nines 
in my day. 

One fact, however, was very, very different, and that 
was that I came face to face with Ellen before we had 
fairly passed the borders of the town. Trimly erect as 
ever she was sitting, in the same little runabout, driving 
down to the station, and, by all that was holy, driving 
the same black horse! 

And if I were only Diogenes's pride I might confess 
that my heart went into my mouth; but being, on the 
contrary, the Honorable Franklin Connor, squire of 
devilish dames and man of the world, I must simply 
confess that I laughed at the very coincidence and greeted 
Ellen jovially, passed the time of day, and briskly threw 
in. the clutch of my car, which, as I hoped she noticed, 
was of the most rakish pattern. 

At the Archfield house, however, I was destined to 
find memories at which I could not laugh so gaily — the 
long halls, containing that queer smell of matting so 
characteristic of a reopened country house, the prim 
little breakfast-room with its plate-racks and andirons, 
the library with its heavy hangings and the same red 
lamp under which I had found Nell sitting on that mem- 
orable night. When George was up-stairs and principally 
concerned because he had forgotten his bathrobe, I even 
slyly picked out the book which Nell had been reading 
that night, for I had never forgotten the name, and it 
still stood innocently in the shelves. Slowly, cautiously, 
as if afraid to be caught in a crime, I turned over the 
pages hoping to find her name, but the only word on the 
fly-leaf was "Archfield," scrawled carelessly in pencil 
and seeming to me painfully sacrilegious. In the big 
sitting-room I found an embroidery-frame that might 
have been Mrs. Archfield's, but which I liked to think 
had been Nell's, and which I carefully hid under the 
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pillows of the divan lest George should fling it into a corner 
when he came in. And when I went up to my room 
for the most glorious moment in a man's whole career — 
a bath before a country-house dinner — again I leaned 
out of my window and looked over the trees and lawns, 
heavy with the foliage of early summer, and tried to give 
myself the luxury of a philosophical outlook like that 
which I had enjoyed on the first occasion on which I 
had ever been in that room. But, although the little 
gray church was just the same, although the mound to 
the west still showed its neat top, although the village 
slumbered just as before, they all were seen by dull eyes. 
For the only visions which I now wanted to see were the 
bitter-sweet visions contained in this very house, unless, 
of course, my eyes could reach clear over the hills to the 
east and clear over the Atlantic Ocean to the coast of 
France; and, although my eyes could indeed reach that 
far, they saw things that they found it very unpleasant 
to see. And so, like the world-worn philosopher that I 
was, I went back to the bath, and as I slipped off my coat 
my check-book fell out of the pocket and displayed a 
balance bigger than I had ever hoped to have in my life. 
What philosophy, pray, is there in that? 

But, all the same, when George proposed that evening 
that we go down to the lyceum to the usual Saturday- 
night dance, who was I to refuse, especially in view of 
the fact that he would not go without me? And in spite 
of all my broken heart, could Ellen Douglass have had 
anything to do with my eagerness? Good Heavens! 
Diogenes has no use for me. 

That meeting again with Ellen I had planned in a 
million ways. I had dreamed of standing on the out- 
skirts of the dance, languid, uninterested, quite unmindful 
of whether she saw me, dancing with other girls, and 
finally sauntering away, bored with the whole affair. 
What I actually, did was to walk straight up to her the 
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minute I entered the room and dance with her practically 
all the evening, while Mrs. Douglass smiled and gave her 
hand as if she had never known that I had been gone, 
and Madame Wagner puffed out a greeting and looked 
like her own pug-dog, and all the other dowagers on the 
fringe of the room nudged and whispered and stared 
through lorgnettes and concluded that our romance had 
never been broken. 

And Sunday also I spent entirely with Ellen, for, like 
the vile instrument of fate that he was, the young man 
whom she had been driving to the station to meet had 
turned her a nasty revenge and had not come at all; 
while, taking in at a glance the turn of affairs, George 
Archfield borrowed my motor and went off to pay calls 
at not less than a dozen summer cottages and make dates 
for two solid weeks of tennis, for George was a gregari- 
ous soul. 

I, however, was a specialist; with less and less analysis 
of my motives I specialized in Ellen; and, as I was quite 
willing to give way at any moment to any white-flanneled 
youth who might appear, she took perfect care that none 
should present himself. For at twenty-seven I had 
learned the great art of fencing, which Ellen had known 
perfectly at seventeen, and may I say that it was deli- 
cious? And as days went on, since neither of us was of 
the temperament which has patience for foils, we sharp- 
ened our broadswords, threw off our masks, and went 
at it, for in one thing we were perfectly alike: as we had 
said in our very first words, we had no patience for beating 
around the bush. At present there was just one object 
that we each had in mind, and that was to whack each 
other's sore thumbs. As Shinkle had said truly of foot- 
ball, "slugging is very ungentlemanly, but this is no 
gentleman's game." 

So at first cross of the swords we tried the polite salute 
of philosophy. 
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"Of course," said Ellen, "it was unfortunate that it 
must have happened, but I think that you will agree 
that it has turned out all for the best." 

"There is not the slightest doubt of it," I replied, the 
proper return for such a salute. 

"It was such a childish affair," she went on, "just 
puppy love, and I don't suppose that it really hurt either 
one of us." 

"Hurt!" I replied— first ambush. "It hurt Kke Billy- 
be-damned." 

Her eyes opened in that same wide amazement. 

"Prank," she said, gently, "I wouldn't have hurt you 
for anything if I could have helped it." 

"It did me all the good in the world," I replied, still 
in ambush. 

In what way?" 

You couldn't do it again." 

Her eyes narrowed down to slits. 

"Are you going to talk like that all the afternoon?" 
Perhaps. It's childish, but quite harmless." 
Then if you are," she said, stiffening, "it would be 
better for me not to see you again." 

"Infinitely better," I replied. "We are simply stirring 
old wounds." 

But why do you stir them?" 
Because I love it — and so do you." 

"I don't." 

"Yes, you do. You were utterly impatient until we 
came back to the love-affair." 

. " You are mistaken. I thought we could just be friends." 

"Rubbish." 

She was silent at this for a good ten minutes. 

"Then you don't believe," she asked, at last, "that 
people can just be good friends?" 

"Not you and I," I replied. 

"Why?" 
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"Because we have known something much more ex- 
citing." 

"And much more harmful." 

"The same thing." 

"But, Prank," she protested, "I have had lots of men 
friends who never thought of making love to me." 

"Weren't they horribly dull?" I asked; and she had to 
smile. 

"Yes, they were," she replied; and then we took off 
the masks. "Are you going to make love to me?" she 
asked, quite promptly. 

"Not if I can help it," I answered. 

"But do you really think that I have changed much?" 

" That is what I want to find out — and whether I have." 

And the rest can well be imagined, for it was quite, 
quite dull and infantile; but from the Staceys I had picked 
up at church that morning a well-defined rumor that 
Nell and Mynor Stacey were engaged, at which the Babel 
and Brookfield Staceys seemed quite elated. George, in- 
deed, scoffed at the whole idea, but the Staceys seemed so 
confident about it that I was supremely ugly. 

But yet I had no desire to prolong my expected two 
weeks, although, quite contrary to the old News days, 
I could have done it without any one's leave, for the 
newspaper was prospering mightily and I was a stock- 
holder — a small one, but still a stockholder — which was, 
in truth, a far greater marvel than my lieutenancy or 
even my Honorable. I was actually eager to get back 
to my files and my clippings and to the legislative cam- 
paign, which was sounding its admonitory rumbles, while 
Reddy had mentioned a plan which he had been forming 
with Bryce, and which promised an occupation more 
exciting to my tastes than any which had yet offered 

And in light of these actualities fencing with Ellen 
over a bygone passion had lost its verve. We might 
pretend that we both were bitter and disillusioned, but 
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in our hearts we both knew that the worldly cynicism 
which we professed was a poor exchange for the ideal 
that we had lost. We ceased being acid from sheer inertia, 
and on the last night before I left we were almost friends. 
We sat on the veranda and chatted, talked over plans, 
compared ideas, and in the most matter-of-fact manner 
I had risen to go when suddenly came the crash, for 
without a syllable of warning, without a murmur in ad- 
vance, the poor little girl suddenly put her head in her 
arms and wept. 

For a moment I was dumfounded, for in the week 
that had passed she had been more than a match for 
me in our fencing, her words had expressed a hardness 
that even mine had not reached, and she had laughed at 
our "puppy love" in a way that even I did not dare. 
But now she sat there, her arms on the rail, her shoulders 
heaving with sobs. With women I know but one kind 
of comfort; perhaps there is only one. So I put my hand 
on her arm, where she let it remain, then put hers up over 
it, and I stood and cursed myself for being a beast. But 
at last she released my hand and stood up. 

"I'm a silly little fool," she laughed; and one would 
never have guessed that she had been crying at all. 

"Ellen" — I answered her as gently as I could make 
it — "I have been a perfect brute and, worse than that, 
an idiotic cad, and I sincerely beg your pardon." 

"No, Prank, dear," she replied; "it was I who was the 
brute. You have more to forgive in me than I will ever 
have to forgive in you." 

We stood for a moment longer in awkward silence, 
and then she looked at me again tearfully. 

"Am I forgiven?" she asked, wistfully. 

"You poor little child" — I was almost weeping myself — 
"of course I forgive you, and Heaven knows that there 
is not the slightest thing to forgive. I was simply not 
strong enough for you." 
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And then again we stood looking at each other in the 
dimmed light that came from the windows, through her 
tears came a half-wistful smile, and I knew that I was 
at another turning-point of the ways, for she still had a 
magnetism that was almost irresistible. I had positively 
by main strength to hold myself from reaching out and 
taking her in my arms — for she would have come. Pour 
years before I would have done it and thought that the 
heavens had opened wide. Four years before, even had 
I known that I would regret it, as I knew that I would 
regret it now, I would have cast everything to the winds 
just for that one embrace. But those four years were 
over. _Our chance had passed, and I simply held out my 
hand. She took it listlessly and murmured: 

Good-by, Frank." 

Good-by, Ellen," I answered, and walked out into 
the night. And, just as I had done four years before, 
I found the lights of the Archfield house shining a welcome, 
and, although there was now no Nell sitting under the 
tall red lamp, although only a dog arose at the door to 
come snuffing his welcome, I was glad that I had come 
home and had let the old fire remain ashes. 






XXXII 



"sunshine sue" 



THE project which Reddy had had in mind and which 
hurried me back from Babel was none other, indeed, 
than his long-awaited ambition to put Jennie Somer on the 
stage in legitimate drama, for up to this time, in spite 
of a steady, prosperous little place which she had held 
in musical comedies, always in road companies after 
some star, her opening had not come for creating a part; 
and Reddy, impatient of other men's whims, had decided, 
with the co-operation of Bryce, to make the opening him- 
self. 

For in his usual manner Red, before he had been in 
the theatrical business ten days, was apparently on the 
best of terms with every showman east of Chicago, could 
tell you to a dollar how much every show had earned for 
the past ten seasons, had calculated in his mind just what 
was wrong with the failures, and, with his own absolute 
confidence in his own figures, had drawn his plans for 
his coming campaign. 

Nor was Reddy the man to become an insurgent when 
he saw that the strength lay with the powers-that-were, 
for at that time there was in progress the usual theatrical 
war between two of the largest producers, and the Kemble, 
the leading theater in town, was controlled by the lesser 
interest. The chance had been too big a one to slip by 
the ambitious Red, who had already joined the forces of 
the so-called trust and was making over his moving- 
picture house for the production of regular drama. 
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In spite of the forces behind him, however, conserva- 
tive Brookfield prophesied failure, for attempt after at- 
tempt had been made to break the strength of the solid 
did Kemble, had been made even by the Gaiety itself, 
under previous management, and the steady old citizens 
confidently declared that Brookfield would not walk up 
Squire Street to the Gaiety to see Bernhardt. 

Reddy, however, held his peace and went on with his 
plans for balconies, boxes, and carpets. He booked at- 
tractions for half the winter and bought whole pages in 
the newspapers. He borrowed money from the very 
bankers who prophesied failure, and then got credit from 
the newspapers on the strength of the bankers. And 
then, two weeks before the dramatic season opened in 
September, the old rat-trap of a Kemble burned down 
and left the Gaiety as the only regular house in town. 
As Bryce declared, Reddy had probably known all sum- 
mer that the Kemble was going to burn. 

To have only one negotiation in hand, however, was 
far too small an operation for Casey, and as an indepen- 
dent enterprise he was arranging to back Jennie in a show 
of her own which his new alliance with the theatrical trust 
would enable him to do very reasonably. The play itself, 
known as "Thou Shall Not Covet," and written by a 
man who had made a previous success with "Dollars," had 
already been arranged for, rehearsals were being held, 
the properties gathered in Reddy*s own theater, and a 
tryout was to be given there for a week, after which the 
trust, under Reddy's shrewd stipulation, was to give the 
thing a chance in New York. 

As Reddy, however, had borrowed every cent that 
could be borrowed in connection with his house proper, 
it would be necessary to start "Thou Shall Not Covet" 
on the proverbial shoe-string; and to furnish this shoe- 
string, small as it was, Bryce and I had gone into our 
pockets, for we had the utmost confidence in Jennie's 
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ability, and probably would have given our money if 
we had not. Even Jennie had saved from her work 
enough to make a tiny investment, so the fortunes of 
practically the entire confederation were launched on 
this single precarious bark, and the month of September 
was one of a frenzied anxiety sufficient to drive from 
my mind the devils which had chased me in Babel. 

At first, as frequently happens, everything went with 
a rush, especially under Reddy's buoyant optimism; but 
before the rehearsals had reached the memory stage the 
axles began to drag, and we felt them, for the truth of the 
matter was that Kimball, the playwright, with the usual 
New York dramatic contempt for a provincial manager, 
had given us a very half-hearted and shoddy play. In 
fact, for a long time he gave us nothing at all. One 
week he would appear for a day or two with vague 
scenarios and "bully ideas" which apparently he re- 
garded as messages to Garcia, and the next week would 
disappear from our sight altogether. 

The next time he would come back with fine excuses 
and reasons why he had not "been able to work," but offer 
as a sop more scenarios and "bully ideas" which he had 
probably conceived on the train from New York. Even 
when, with only a month before our scheduled production, 
we began to use threats and force he would turn up with a 
half-dozen pages of foolscap dialogue, little scraps for the 
first act and little scraps for the fourth, and no possible 
connection that anybody could see between them. 

For Kimball, who had been an actor most of his life, 
and who had come into fame simply by writing what was 
almost a paraphrase of another successful play, believed 
apparently that with him the entire art of writing had 
come into being, and, like most men of facility but no 
education, he surrounded the process of literary produc- 
tion with as much show and mystery as the Delphic oracle. 
He never read anything; he didn't know a verb from a 
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noun; he regarded all literary workers not playwrights 
as foolish old fogies; he never conceived of sitting down 
deliberately and writing by force, as we wanted to have 
him, but insisted on waiting for "inspiration," which 
apparently he sought solely in high-balls at the Hotel 
Brighton. 

I had always supposed that the nonsense of art was 
found at its best among blue-stockings and literati; but, 
as a matter of fact, this pot-boiler Kimball and the one 
or two foul-mouthed young colleagues whom he brought 
up to help him imbibe inspiration made a fussy French 
essayist look like the honest blacksmith. 

They were always comparing notes about "plots" and 
"ideas" and "the best time to work." They harped on 
"technique" and "stage-craft" and "the professional 
touch." They were always running off to odd spots in 
the country to be "alone with their work," and complain- 
ing that the noises in the street broke up their "train of 
thought," all of which sounded very idiotic to a news- 
paper man who was accustomed to write Greek odes, if 
necessary, in a room full of typewriters and telephones. 
But Reddy was thoroughly impressed with the New- 
Yorkiness of Kimball's reputation, and it was not until 
two actual weeks before the opening that he began to 
realize that "Thou Shall Not Covet" consisted of abso- 
lutely nothing except the title, the scenery, the actors, 
and a neighboring ass whom nobody coveted. 

For even in the rough outline which Kimball was forced 
to give up the play contained little except a revamp of 
half the previous problem plays. It was full of hectic 
quotations about "thy neighbor's wife," tableaux in which 
nothing at all was to be done "with repressed emotion," 
and the only problems were found in continually throwing 
Jennie into situations which ought to have sent her to 
jail. And even if the play had been good of its kind, it 
was meant for a woman of fifty, while golden-haired little 
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Jennie looked in its situations very much like a child 
caught playing with matches. 

Yet everything was ready except the play itself — the 
drops, the incidental music, the costumes, and the play- 
ers; and with only eight actual days before the opening 
we knew the production was doomed to absolute and well- 
deserved failure, in which pass Reddy and Kimball came 
almost to blows, with threats about failure of contract 
on one side and big talk about "rubes" on the other, 
and as a result "Thy Neighbor's Wife" was sent to the 
scrap-heap, while Reddy, as a last resort, was look- 
ing around for an jAd tried - out play with which to 
open. 

But this, however, would leave us flat as to New York 
production, for any play good enough to appear there 
would naturally already have had its run with its own 
star, and it was Jennie's success rather than the opening 
of the Gaiety of which we were thinking. Moreover, no 
established playwright could turn out a play in eight 
days, and if he did all the money expended in scenes 
and properties would be lost; the agencies could do noth- 
ing for us; we were sick of play -carpenters; the thea- 
ter had simply got to open with the old local favorite, 
and as a result Reddy had almost decided to run "The 
College Widow" or "The Fortune Hunter"— those old 
standbys of stock — when Bryce suddenly broke out in 
one of our despondent conferences: 

"Say, look here; if Connor can talk himself into the 
legislature, why in hell can't he write a play?" 

Reddy leaped to his feet with a yell. 

"That's just the stuff. Frank, you've gpt to do it. 
Will you?" 

"Sure," I replied, morosely. "What 11 it be— a grand 
opera?" 

"No; I mean it," said Red. "You know Jennie, 
and you know what we want. That's all there is to it, 
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and we want the first act by Monday. If that stiff 
Kimball can do it, you can." 

It was, in fact, that last remark that decided me. Like 
all laymen, even newspaper men, I had had the vague 
idea that all forms of published or acted productions 
were the result of years of careful fitting and polishing, 
ages of intricate study and research; but if Kimball, 
whose one play I had seen and enjoyed, could turn out 
such work, I didn't see why I couldn't; and, in fact, 
during all the rehearsals of the nasty problem thing with 
which Jennie was struggling there had always kept com- 
ing into my mind a picture of what she ought to be 
doing — a picture of an innocent, brave, golden-haired 
little girl coming over the hills and dancing into some 
pretty village festivity. As a matter of fact, although 
I had not actually realized it, to write a play for Jennie 
Somer was exactly what I was aching to do. 

"And now look here, Prank," Reddy went on, "we've 
had just about enough of this problem stuff. We want 
a play with a happy ending." 

As a happy ending, on the stage or off, was exactly 
what I wanted to give Jennie, I could not have reached 
any other outcome myself, but Reddy had still further 
ideas of the drama — and sound ones. 

" And remember this. There is just one plot that peo- 
ple want to see, and they can't see it too often — two 
young people who love each other and something keeps 
them apart, but they overcome all obstacles and marry 
at the last curtain." 

" And throw in a fortune, too," added Bryce, with a grin. 

" Sure," said Reddy, earnestly. " That's just the idea." 

Bryce grinned again. 

"But what about our new scenery?" asked Jennie/who 

had just come in and who, wide-eyed little soul that she 

was, had received the idea of my writing the play as a 

perfect inspiration. 
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For an instant this was a setback, but for my part 
I was quite as willing to write a play in the scenes which 
we had ready-made as anywhere else. > In fact, I had 
seen them so often that I could think of them almost 
as real places; and so, with a drawing-room, a village 
green, a cliff on the Riviera, and "Same as Act I," 
I began on the very spot to block out my drama, while 
to every suggestion I made Reddy agreed enthusiastically. 
He had to. In fifteen minutes we had more "ideas" 
than Kimball had had in six months, and at quarter of 
six in the evening I left, at Reddy's request to " Go to it." 

So to it I went. 

"And don't forget to throw in a missing will," called 
Bryce, as I left them. 

"You go to the devil," I answered; but Reddy came 
out with another suggestion. 

"Get it a catchy title," he hollered, as if I were going 
out into the shops to buy one — " 'Sunshine Sue' or some- 
thing like that." 

From Kimball I had at least learned one valuable fact, 
that a normal act is only about thirty pages of type- 
writing; and as, from watching a play, I had supposed 
that it was about two hundred, the smallness of it en- 
couraged me mightily, for many a time had I written 
that much in the newspaper office in one afternoon, while 
with the short lines of dialogue the pages shot off with 
reassuring rapidity. 

To begin with, I ran a sheet into my machine and 
wrote "Sunshine Sue" because I didn't know what else 
to write. At eight o'clock I was fairly at it, and by 
nine o'clock the familiar drawing-room scene had become 
peopled with the most mysterious assemblage of folk, 
who kept appearing from nowhere at all and began to 
walk and talk and answer one another and faint and 
shout in a startlingly life-like manner; for I did not even 
draw up a cast of characters, but put the scene in my 
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mind, started it off with an old man-servant who talked 
just like the Bryces' octogenarian, had him greet an 
4 'old colonel" at the door, and then prepared myself to 
meet all comers, for, to my utter surprise, the comers 
kept coming so fast and talking so much that I had to 
keep sending them in and out on all sorts of errands just 
to be lively. 

Then, before I had gone very far, Sunshine Sue had to 
have a last name, so I popped in "Susan Turnbull" and 
scribbled it down in pencil on a cast of characters which 
I was making up as I went along. Then, after I had 
written about a dozen pages more, I remembered that 
Archibald Gunter had once written a book of that name, 
and I tried to change it to "Susan Archibald," "Susan 
Langtry," "Susan Smith," and "Susan McGuire"; but 
Susan refused to work under any such name, and so I 
had to give her back her Turnbull to keep peace in the 
family, and resolved to make apologies to Gunter later. 
On looking him up in " Who's Who," however, I found 
that it would probably be some time later unless the 
audience got rough on the curtain-call. 

And Reddy's instructions were fully adhered to. I 
made Susie as poor as a church-mouse but as refined and 
educated as a maid of honor, and put her in love with 
the son of a duke (who, however, supposed that he was 
the son of a simple fanner). The duke himself furnished 
no trouble at all, for, although I never had seen one, I 
had perfect ideas of what one was like, so I gave him white 
hair and the gout, and sent him in to earn his living like 
the rest of the cast. 

But Susie herself was the love; for starting at first to 
make her like Jennie, I had not gone far before I was 
giving her all the best parts of Ellen Douglass, Nell Arch- 
field, and little Cornelia, and incidentally squaring my- 
self with all of those estimable young women for all 
the wrongs they had ever done me. Mynor Staoey, of 
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course, appeared before long as the half-brother of the 
hero, and consequently the villain, and was properly 
punished, either financially or physically, at regular ten- 
minute intervals. Poor Stacey! I enjoyed him more 
than all of the others put together. 

But as little Susie took shape, true to Jennie herself, 
she never seemed natural unless she was helping out some- 
body unfortunate, and so before very long I had put in 
a slouching good-for-nothing village youth who would 
have been her brother if she had been the daughter of the 
man she supposed she was, but who was really the brother 
of Mynor Stacey. And as I depended for the comedy on 
this wastrel, he had not gone ten lines before he was 
showing the idiotic grin of Tommy Hannifan, and after 
that Tommy Hannifan he was. 

At midnight Reddy and Bryce came up to see whether 
I had got an "idea," and were utterly dumfounded to 
find that the first act was entirely finished and apparently 
playable, although, playable or not, it was to be presented. 
At daylight I went to bed, but couldn't sleep, for the 
duke and Tommy kept me awake with the most astonish- 
ing dialogue. By noon the next day I was calling Jennie 
"Susie," and by daybreak on Monday morning, true to 
instructions, I had brought Sue and the hero into a clinch 
with a fortune in each hand and slow music in the or- 
chestra. 

The same morning the play went into rehearsal, and, 
except for finding that I usually had "Bud," the stage 
name for Tommy, dancing a clog in front of the village 
inn when he ought to be ten miles away in Portchester; 
and except for finding that I had given Susie about a 
minute and a half to change from a gingham apron into 
an evening gown; and except for finding that the duke 
was always talking about "my soldier brother," a char- 
acter whom I had created in the first act and then entirely 
forgotten and left to his fate; and except for finding that 
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Mynor Stacey was obliged to shoot himself when Tommy 
had already stolen his revolver; and except for finding 
that a certain apparently simple leap from a window could 
not be done without spoiling a perfectly good actor every 
performance, the rehearsal went very well. 

Very well for a first rehearsal, that is, for every one in 
the company was as surprised as I was myself that I 
could turn out lines which could be recited at all; but at 
the second rehearsal in the afternoon the lines, repeated, 
began to seem unaccountably long-drawn and flat; my 
favorite jokes, up to which I had worked with a full page 
of manuscript, went off without any one noticing them 
at all, and everybody wondering why all this talk; while, 
worst of all, the theory passages with which I had expect- 
ed to give at last a sound turn to the American drama 
began to sound preciously like high-school orations; and 
while Jennie herself with all her effort was striving to 
put life and verve into such passages as ''Now, therefore, 
the life of a woman is entirely inconsistent with such an 
ideal," even I myself was hitching forward in my seat 
as if trying to urge it along, and secretly longing for some 
one to shoot a pistol or stop a runaway horse or yell 
"Long live the king!" 

The second and third reading failed to improve it, and 
at last the stage-manager, a gray-haired and practical char- 
acter man, suggested the dramatic cure-all — " Cut it." 

So back into my hands went the manuscript, out went 
all the adjectives and adverbs, and a page of manuscript 
became simply a paragraph. But without the adjectives 
and adverbs the soliloquy had less sense than ever, and 
when I read it over to Casey and the stage-manager I 
was eager to put back the original sheet. The stage- 
manager, in fact, was blue as a bottle until at last Reddy 
broke out: 

"But what's the use of the damn thing, anyway?" 

The use of the damn thing, as I tried to explain, was to 
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reorganize the moral fabric of modern society; but Reddy 
was more concerned with reorganizing his box-office by 
means of the peanut gallery, and after an attempt which 
he meant to be tactful he succeeded in persuading me to 
allow Jennie to read the lines with that scene left out 
altogether. And as she did it I certainly had to admit 
that the hands of the clock went faster. 

But, having once tasted blood with such success, the 
three of us developed into regular scenicides, and before 
the evening was over had slashed right and left, and cut 
out so much that the drama read like a bulletin and with 
all the business took little over an hour. The next thing 
to go was a rural conversation which I had actually heard 
in Babel, and which had been told for years in the village 
stores with great &lat, but, although I had reported it 
verbatim and the character man had a great rural dia- 
lect, it might just as well have been Caesar's Commentaries 
for all its humor; and another great fact of literature was 
added to my equipment — that truth may be stranger than 
fiction, but works very ill in its guise. 

After that the "Colonel" was fired out bodily and the 
man-servant lost all his lines; Jennie's first entrance was 
postponed until we had keyed 'up enough expectation to 
herald it; and when Wednesday dawned we had the bare 
skeleton of the play on which to build all over. 

But then the stage-manager and the actors got in their 
work, for by this time they all regarded the piece quite 
as their own. Over and over they would recite one little 
passage until all the unpronounceable words were cut 
out and the lines would really sound natural. A scene 
in the first act was switched to the third, and the hole 
was filled up with nothing but stage effects and stock busi- 
ness. The stage-manager himself suggested short, clean- 
cut lines of entrances and exits, and then gave me a rule 
which enabled me to repair all of the others. 

"Connor," he exclaimed, at last, in half desperation, 
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14 when you have that girl leave the stage don't make 
her say simply, 'Well, I must be off/ Give her a blame 
good reason for going, and have it worked out in your 
own mind just where she's going and just what she'll 
do the rest of the day. Have her kicked off if you must." 

And so many short cuts and vivifiers and dashes and 
enliveners did he give me that by the end of the week 
the play actually did move, although I was prompted to 
ask him why in the name of Heaven he didn't write plays 
himself, at which his seared old face broke into a troubled 
grin and he answered: 

4 'Son, if I knew that I'd know the secrets of creation. 
Why does a teacher teach school? Why does a critic 
write criticism? Why does a manager manage, and 
why don't they all do the things that they can teach 
other people to do? Why, my boy, I know every trick 
that Fred Stone worked as the Scarecrow. I could tell 
you every line in his face, but if I should get up and try 
to do them myself — they'd pull me off with the hooks." 

And the very truth of what he had said had been 
proved that week, for on Thursday Tommy Hannifan, 
who had already a stable following as a vaudeville 
comedian, had turned up to help us, overwhelmed with 
delight with our whole idea. For before Bryce had read 
a dozen lines of the Bud part in the first draft he had 
recognized the character and had insisted that Hannifan 
must play it. Fortunately for once Tommy was at his 
old occupation of "resting" and came on as soon as a 
wire could reach him, perfectly overjoyed at the idea of 
being in the "legit," and childishly delighted with his 
own r61e, although he would have been just as happy if I 
had cast him for the villain. 

And the work that he did in that part kept the very 
actors roaring during rehearsals, for from childhood he 
had been one of those lads who could never do a thing 
in a simple way if a funny one could be found. His 
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big scene was that with the duke, and at his very quizzical 
way of saying, "Yes, your Grace," his Grace himself 
would begin to pucker and snort. 

And so on Monday, amidst direful forebodings, "Sun- 
shine Sue" went on, true to schedule, to a erowded 
house which brought every one, from Reddy to me, before 
the curtain and which had Jennie and Tommy out after 
every act. For six nights and two matinfees the enthusi- 
asm kept up, and, while we did not base any too much 
confidence on the fact — for all the leading figures were 
local and the show business at least is one in which a 
nation honors its local prophets — yet it did at least keep 
us encouraged and give us money to get to New York. 

A week later we opened there at the Hamilton Square 
to a very fair house which applauded Jennie and roared 
at Tommy, but there were no calls for the author, and 
when the curtain went down we had literally no idea 
whether we had succeeded or not. 

As to that, indeed, the critics themselves gave us little 
further enlightenment, for the reviews were neither very 
good nor very bad, although most of them called the pro- 
duction "rank melodrama," which Reddy said was the 
very best sign in the world. All of them harped on the 
lack of "technique" and "stage-craft," but one admitted 
a "heart-throb" and said it gave "promise." Yet all 
agreed that Jennie was very lovable and that in Tommy 
an absolutely new kind of genius had come to light. 

But the next night there was still a good house, the 
night after there was a better one, and by the end of the 
week there were no more seats for sale. For Red had 
been right again — Jennie and Tommy and the happy 
ending had done the trick. In another two weeks we 
were making more money than we had had any idea 
that four human beings could make, and that little late 
supper which had been held in the Brighton Hotel under 
such different circumstances five years before was now 
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repeated very frequently, for Bryce would never listen 
to Reddy's and my repeated attempts to back tactfully 
out. And the reason for this liberality appeared ultimate- 
ly when one evening after Jennie had been particularly 
winsome and I was especially bold, I asked them: 
"In Heaven's name why don't you two get married?" 
At which Bryce turned on me one of those unreadable 
stares and replied: 

"My dear fellow, what a genius you are! We have 
been married four years." 
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BEING a normal human, and rather beyond the aver- 
age in sin, I must confess that the weeks following the 
first success of " Sunshine Sue " were weeks of unalloyed 
delight, in which Bryce, Jennie, and I scampered around 
New York and spent money in probably more silly ways 
than money had ever been spent before, while Reddy sat 
in his shirt-sleeves in his little office and took sheer 
delight in his figures, for the little sheets which came 
from the treasurer every night, with their careless scrawls 
of blue-penciled returns, told us simply unbelievable 
things, and "Sunshine Sue" seemed destined to bring 
us the fortune which Bryce had jokingly ordered as long 
as we cared to receive it. It has, in fact, for there are 
some places where it is running still. 

Money, I know, is a very wicked thing, and I would be 
perfectly content to be without it — if nobody else had any 
either — but in the human frame it can work marvelous 
transformations. I, for instance, had been on the verge 
of nervous prostration ever since the Ellen Douglass affair 
and had only longed to be able to afford to have it. I 
ached to be a wealthy invalid and sit all day in a steamer 
chair at a mountain resort. Peace, rest, and quiet were 
all that I craved, at thirty dollars a day. But when I 
began paying thirty dollars a day to live I found that 
the Knickerbocker Hotel, at Broadway and Forty-second 
Street, was the most marvelous sanitarium in the world; 
that a famous specialist named Old King Cole could 
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diagnose my case perfectly and prescribe immediate re- 
lief; that a breakfast of hothouse strawberries at eleven 
o'clock in the morning was just what my run-down system 
craved; and that for nervous exhaustion the ozone breezes 
which blew from the lobster palace across Broadway were 
a perfect tonic, and one which I must breathe every night 
as I lifted my curtain to see whether the said lobster pal- 
ace had changed its name again during the day. On the 
springy turf of Broadway my stride became youthful and 
elastic; in the shady glens of the Ritz my chest gained 
two inches and my head stood erect, while the manly 
sport of riding in taxis with my back to the meter gave 
just the correct and perfect flow to my blood. 

But the greatest good which came from success was to 
drive away the black wall. With the very first share of 
stock that I ever bought I set my face at that remarkable 
structure, and lo! I found that no wall was there. In- 
stead of being frantically jealous, I became mildly toler- 
ant and friendly. I began to see what a child I had been 
to doubt Nell's simple stories of her friendship with 
Stacey . I began to agree that the quiet summer in France 
had been just what she needed, and to be really glad that 
she had gone — now that I could join her at any moment 
I chose. I began to pity poor Stacey for being tied down 
to such a subordinate post in a minor legation, and even 
wondered whether it would be good taste to ask him to 
be an usher at the wedding. God forgive me for a new- 
rich Irishman, but I was now prepared to walk across the 
Atlantic Ocean and marry Nell though she were engaged 
to half the kings of the earth. 

But still the fact that I had not heard from Nell since 
"Sunshine Sue" first went into rehearsals was troubling 
me, or troubling me as much as anything could during 
that glorious month, for I had cabled her of the success 
of the first week, had sent her clippings of the later and 
favorable notices, and had written long letters asking 
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whether I could not meet her in France. But the cable 
had come back unclaimed, the clippings apparently had 
not been read, and the letters were never, answered, until 
I wrote back to Brookfield to George and received no 
answer from him. At this I became really scared, for, 
although in the height of my new-found confidence I had 
a superstitious assurance that she was not engaged as 
strong as my previous superstitious assurance that she 
had been, yet her silence and that of George were difficult 
to understand. I was on the point of starting for Brook- 
field myself a half-dozen times, but always would come 
some new development in "Sunshine Sue," some talk 
with a manager who wanted another play, and then a 
series of conferences and rehearsals, in which I had as 
many ideas and scenarios as Kimball himself. 

And during this time the joy of Jennie and Bryce was 
as great as mine, and in spite of what they had said it was 
hard to believe that they had not been married that week. 
To seek a reason why Bryce had kept secret his marriage 
for four whole years would have been as fruitless — with 
Bryce — as to seek a reason why he had studied law, why 
he had gone into the army, why he had picked up Tommy 
Hannifan, or why, for that matter, he went to bed every 
night. To him reasons were non-existent; but yet, be- 
sides his character and Jennie's, there was in this case 
a very noble reason as hard to describe in the delicacy 
which it deserves as many of the things which I have 
found in a haphazard world. It was simply this — that 
Bryce's mother, who was still alive and a gentle old lady 
in very tottering health, was actually all that Brook- 
field thought that Bryce himself ought to be. Her tradi- 
tions, her family, and her inherited beliefs were her abso- 
lute life. And, hard as it must have been to face it, harder 
still as it must have been to state it, yet Bryce knew, word 
for word, that a marriage with Jennie after the Somer 
trials and a knowledge of Jennie's inheritance would 
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simply have killed her. With the sweetness of Jennie, 
as we knew it, with the real happiness which she had 
brought to Bryce, it was, of course, ethically wrong; but 
yet it was simply a fact, as are many unethical things in 
this world. But that Bryce could face this fact, and 
that after all she had suffered Jennie could face it with 
him shows what a man and a woman they were, and 
shows, I think, that the nobility which I have attributed 
to Genevieve Somer was not undeserved. 

And happy I am to say that a very short time after 
the success of the play Jennie did go home as Jim's wife, 
and the gentle old lady, now confined to her bed and 
living in an oblivion broken only by sweet-lavender 
memories of days long gone by, knew her only as we all 
knew her, a low-voiced, gentle-eyed girl whose cool, 
willing hands helped to soften the shadows that broke 
into last sweet dreams. 

And another great reason had Bryce for needing the 
success of the play, a reason which Reddy had known 
perfectly well and of which he might have told me much 
had I had the patience to listen. For after all these years 
and centuries a strong back-current had struck at the 
walls of Brookfield prosperity. A force which had been 
gnawing and lapping all unheeded at those ponderous 
walls which held the tight little city in its seemingly 
smug security had at last gotten in its work, and the 
walls had begun to crumble. 

The receivership of the Brookfield Bonding Company 
is too recent history to need chronicle here, for the shock 
had its effect all over the United States where the tenta- 
cles of that vast corporation reached. Founded dear 
back in those same New England rum and privateer days 
when it had backed adventurous merchantmen on West- 
Indian cruises, this company, which still had its home in 
Brookfield, had grown into a vast holding corporation 
which controlled steamships, railroads, mines, factories, 
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power-stations, wholesale houses — in fact, anything which 
needed money. It supported charities, it controlled legis- 
latures, it made governors — and it failed. Men like 
Reddy, who thought for themselves and knew that noth- 
ing but God Almighty was infallible, saw it coming 
and dodged. Men like me, who had nothing to lose, 
missed the blow, but very few others in Brookfield and 
Leicester escaped. To have funds in the Brookfield 
Bonding was like having money in the United States 
treasury — better, because there were no politicians to 
vote it away. But somebody voted it away, and the 
crash of the Freehold bank, which came during the second 
week of "Sunshine Sue," was the first warning. The 
Ballingers were cut in half their fortune, the Neubolds 
were drawn into the vortex, and, worst of all, almost 
everything that the Archfields held was in Brookfield 
Bonding. 

That this was the reason why Nell had not answered 
my letters, why my cable had not been received, and why 
she did not glory with me in the success of "Sunshine 
Sue" was a thing tHat I should have guessed, and a thing 
that I would have guessed had I not been wholly absorbed 
in my own little triumph. But newspapers meant to me 
only dramatic reviews, finances only box-office receipts, 
and it was not until I met George Archfield himself on 
the street with a face as white as clay and great dark 
circles under his eyes that I knew the truth and learned 
that Nell had been home for nearly six weeks — and, 
for all she had known, in my triumph I had desert- 
ed her. 

With this sudden catastrophe I stopped not even to 
pack. I did not take a cab to the station — I ran. But 
the Archfield house when I reached it was closed; only 
a caretaker stuck a dirty face through the door — that 
door which had hardly been closed in twenty years — and 
told me that Nell and her mother had gone to Babel. 
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The laws of the state would have allowed me just two 
hours and forty minutes to motor that trip. I did it in 
one, and after the first quarter-hour it was all in darkness, 
with my searchlights boring holes in the tall pine forests 
and the wheels rushing noiselessly over carpets of autumn 
leaves. But when I surmounted the final hill and looked 
down at the village I stopped, for my heart was making 
more noise than the motor. 

The little summer resort was dosed for the winter. 
The great shingled villas stood stark and deserted in the 
shadows of the big moon which began to come up over 
the eastern hills, their myriad windows boarded. In the 
streets of the town below only one or two lights glowed 
dully in listless fashion, and the white acetylene of my 
lamps picked up tall, naked branches of trees along the 
hedges and rose-bushes done up in straw. 

But I did not want those same white rays to announce 
my coming, so I left the car at the gates and trudged up 
the familiar gravel driveway alone. The house, like most 
of the others, was dark, and I feared that perhaps the 
family had gone; but when I turned into the lawn I 
saw a light in the library burning softly, and as I tip- 
toed up the piazza steps— by all that was blessed and 
wonderful, there was Nell in her simple white gown read- 
ing under that same red lamp! Without a thought of how 
it might frighten her on that lonely November evening, 
I pushed in the door and stepped into the room. She 
saw my shadow and gave a little cry, but she says that 
she had been thinking of me so hard that it barely star- 
tled her, and, at any rate, the next minute, without one 
word between us, she was in my arms. I have wept 
enough in these pages to let one know that I cannot be 
without tears, but neither of us wept that night. If 
Mrs. Archfield had not been asleep overhead I think that 
we would have shouted. 

"It seems so strange. It seems so strange," I said, 
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at last, feeling somehow that I ought to say it; but Nell 
was Nell. 

"Nonsense," she answered; "it is the only natural 
thing that we have done in our lives." 

And she was right, for we couldn't make it seem strange, 
to save us. I would have sworn that I had kissed her 
every hour of my life. 

"And do you really love me?" I asked again, just 
because it seemed to be the thing to do; but if I have not 
described Nell Archfield in all these pages, this will de- 
scribe her. 

"Frank," she replied, soberly, "you know perfectly 
well that I have loved you for five years." 

And that I did know it gave us a compact as sacred 
as that of Jennie and Bryce. 

Only when we went up-stairs that night did she seem 
timid or frightened, for as we reached the old newel- 
post I insisted on holding her hands over the switch of 
the light while I leaned over the banister to kiss her. 
But before I could do it she snatched her fingers away 
and held them in front of her face, and I had to pull them 
apart. 

For a slender girl she was very strong. 



XXXIV 

red's happy ending 

THERE were a great many things which made it 
natural that Nell and I should be married in a very 
short time and in a very quiet way, the greatest being 
that I insisted upon it. This engagement business I was 
through with for good. 

But in addition to that the family trouble was too great 
a one to allow a large wedding, for, although the Brook- 
field Bonding did pull through in time by some mysterious 
process of bookkeeping which proved that all the liabili- 
ties were really assets under another name, it was not for a 
long time after we were safely married; and if "Sunshine 
Sue" had not reached the superb opulence of four road 
companies, even the Babel house would have had to go, 
and I have no doubt, as it was, that half of Brookfield 
maintained that it was a pitiful shame that such a sweet 
girl as Nell Archfield had been obliged to marry a com- 
mon Irishman for his money. 

In fact, we were married within a month, and, quite 
properly, in the Wagner church with all its fittings, where 
at last I agreed that the perfect equipment for religious 
ceremonies was little enough. I would have endowed 
the sexton for life if he had not been quite a plutocrat 
already. A good part and the best part of our honeymoon 
was spent right there in Babel, but that I will not describe. 
My pen is delicate enough for other people's sorrows and 
joys, but not for my own. At the end, however, we did 
go to New York just to bask in the glow which "Sunshine 
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Sue" was still spreading, and where, although I did have 
a certain patronizing desire to see other shows, Nell in- 
sisted on seeing that "rank melodrama" six times in suc- 
cession, and was rather hurt because a play called "Ham- 
let," written by a minor genius and acted by Sothern 
and Marlowe, was given longer reviews. 

In time, however, "Sunshine Sue" went out on the 
road, and, in spite of Nell's ready acquiescence with Jen- 
nie's suggestion that we accompany it, I was already long- 
ing for Brookfield and Babel, for in the former place there 
was already the frame for a little white cottage, not even 
forgetting a place for a tentative cow, while the bright 
and no doubt engaged young men on the independent 
newspaper were become entirely too lofty in their ideas 
and were forgetting utterly the importance of printing the 
names of all the attendants at the Brewers' Convention. 

And in addition to this, to Bryce's keen amusement, I 
was quite out-Kimballing Kimball in my ideas of literary 
output. I found that, whatever the virtues of King Cole 
for a vacation, I now needed a "quiet place to work." 
I found that marriage for the time being had left me ut- 
terly destitute of "ideas," and that I needed new "in- 
spiration" for the play which I was building up, with the 
gray-haired stage-manager's assistance in matters of 
"technique" and "stage-craft." For I had, indeed, fol- 
lowed "Sunshine Sue" almost immediately with another 
play which was "true to life," and therefore lasted one 
week, minus Jennie and Tommy; but I still had the germ 
of another "rank melodrama" which I intended to write 
on the back of an envelope and then give over to those 
real producers, Reddy and Tommy and Jennie, to get 
"the professional touch." 

But plays, independent newspapers, and politics were 
now completely overshadowed by the events of the little 
white cottage, for the old novels are quite, quite right 
when they end with marriage, as after that happy event 
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a man becomes but a poor subject for romance. Bigger 
than all the asphalt bills, bigger than "Sunshine Sue," 
bigger than the story of Jennie and Bryce, bigger even 
than the tragedy of John Somer, was the fact that every 
evening, when I went home, I would find little Nell doing 
her hair with the painstaking solemnity with which she 
attacked everything, and the perfect assurance that when 
I rubbed the rough part of my chin against the bade of 
her neck she would shriek and say, " Silly I" 

And of all the persons who had crisscrossed my trip 
up the ladder, most, I am happy to state, have fol- 
lowed Reddy's command and reached happy endings. 
Bryce and Jennie still worship each other in their own 
odd way, although Bryce's career in politics interfered 
with Jennie's in drama, as did also a leading juvenile 
who shortly appeared and who might have been named 
Sue if he had been a soubrette. Reddy himself set to 
work in his own canny way on the scraps that were left 
by the collapse of the Brookfield Bonding Company, and, 
true to form, found a financial blessing in the temporary 
indisposition of that corporation. Tommy Hannifan re- 
mained to give to "Sunshine Sue" the glory which the 
departure of Jennie affected, and in all the grotesque parts 
which he has since played he has more than reached the 
opulent goal of which the Orient Club once dreamed, 
apparently so idly. Indeed, in a long and dusty journey 
I have found very little to discourage dreams. 

But what the dreams of Ellen Douglass were I do not 
know — not marriage, perhaps, for she has never married, 
although Bryce maintains that she will marry Mynar 
Stacey; and if Bryce says so she probably will, although 
I am not aware that she even knows him, and I would 
prefer to get Reddy's confirmation. Even Sankowitch 
has had his glory, for he bias written a book on The Last 
Quarter of the Last Century, which, according to a learned 
review, has "made a profound impression." 
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But of all the threads which have neatly reached their 
ends and tied themselves in proper knots the tenderest 
and perhaps the saddest was found some weeks after we 
had returned to Brookfield. For ever since my listless 
visit to Babel the summer before I had become more and 
more concerned with the search for the history of my 
father, which search had in Babel been little rewarded, 
for he had never come there with my mother. It was 
little enough that we found at last — just a line in the 
Navy Department, from the log of the sloop of war Saint 
Augustine, a tiny boat of the old navy — just one line from 
the San Dominican coast — "Manning S. Connor, first 
lieutenant of marines, died this day. Buried at sea." 

So there he lies, the father whom I never knew, buried 
at sea on the Spanish Main, among the daring souls of 
four centuries. How he had known my mother in a sea- 
port town I have never found, and I no longer wish to 
search. Whether he was a solemn, sturdy officer of the 
old school or a wild young gentleman adventurer fit to 
lie on the coast of gold, that also I never shall know, for 
sometimes I like to picture him one way and sometimes 
the other. For with both of the pictures Nell is content, 
and argues that she needs neither one to be reconciled to 
the fact that she married an Irishman. 

For, unlike me, Nell is very busy in her dreams with 
the present and the future, and during many of the eve- 
nings in the white cottage she has maintained that, now 
that "Sunshine Sue" is growing quite old, I should write 
her a book. 



I have done it. 
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